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PREFACE. 



J&BOHE Gasdak, confident of l)eing lemembered by 
posterity, desired that he should "be fuDy known, and left 
scattered about his writings iirach material for the bio- 
grapher. The material so liberally furnished has not yet 
been used. Encydopsedists have for generations told the 
student that the life of this philosopher was one of the 
most curious on record, fidl of extremes and contradic- 
tions, the most wonderful sense and the wildest nonsense. 
They have adopted the near-sighted views of Grabriel 
Naud6, have accepted sometimes gross errors of fact from 
the ScaHgers, and, when they Tiave gone to Cardan him- 
self for informafion, have rarely carried their research 
farliher than the perusal of a work or two. Commonly 
they have been content iritb a xeading of his book on his 
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own Life, whicli is no autobiography, but rather a garrulous 
disquisition upon himself, written by an old man when his 
mind was affected by much recent sorrow. 

In that work Cardan reckoned that he had published 
one hundred and thirty-one books, and that he was leaving 
behind him in manuscript one hundred and eleven. It is 
only by a steady search among his extant works, and by 
collecting into a body statements and personal allusions 
which occur in some of them, assigning to each its due 
place, and, as far as judgment can be exercised, its due 
importance, that a complete narrative can be obtained, or 
a right estimate formed of his Life and Character. Of 
such collation this work] is the result; and, although it is 
inevitable that there should be errors and omissions In it, 
since the ground is new, the labour on it has been great, 
and I am but a feeble workman, — ^yet, forasmuch as the 
book is an honest one, in which nothing vital has been held 
back or wrongly told, except through ignorance, and no 
pains have been grudged to make the drawback, on ac- 
count of ignorance, as small as possible, I am not afraid to 
put my trust in the good-nature of the reader who shall 
detect some of its omissions and shortcomings. 

The following sentences, from the notice of Cardan in 
Tiraboschi's History of Italian Literature, fairly represent 
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the common feeling with regard to him: — "Briicker 
regrets with reason that nobody has written his life with 

exactitude The wide scope of my own argument 

does not permit me to make any minute researches; I can 
only say what will be enough to give some notion of this 
most rare man. In the account that he gives of his own 
character, he attributes to himself inclinations that it would 
seem impossible to have co-existing in a single character, 
and at the same time he speaks so much evil of himself, 
that by this only one may see how strange a man he was. 
.... Whoever would suppose that a man foolishly lost 
behind judicial astrology .... a man more credulous 
over dreams than any siUy girl, observing them scrupu- 
lously in himself and others — a man who believed that he 
had the friendship of a Demon, who by marvellous signs 
warned him of perils — a man who himself saw and heard 
things never heard or seen by any other man — a man, in 
short, of whom, if we read only certain of his works, we 
may say that he was the greatest fool who ever lived — 
who would suppose, I say, that such a man was at the 
same time one of the profoundest and most fertile 
geniuses that Italy has produced, and that he made rare 
and precious discoveries in mathematics and in medi- 
cine? Nevertheless; such was Cardan by the con- 
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fisaaioiL eve& of those who speak of bun witk most con- 
tempt J' " 

Of that candour of self-ievektion to which dlnaion ia: 
made iit the preceding extract,. Jerome hinradf writes: 
" Whatif I coo&SB my vices;, why marvel; am I not a 
man? And how much more human ia it to acknowledge 
than diasem}>le? What we cloak, we prortoct; what we 
acknowledge^ we confesff and avoid. Let^ therefore, the 
most sweet kve of truth and the most happy eonscions- 
ness thereof conquer all dread of infamy^ alL fflispieion of 
calumny^." Elsewhere he says on Ihe same fflbbjeet — and 
we must remember that he did not Hve in cleanly times — 
" What if any one were to address the kings of the cartii, 
and say to them, ^ There is not one of your who does not 
eat verami and other worse filth of your servuits?' In 
what spirit would the speech be taken, ^ugh most true? 
What b this but an ignoring of our conditian^ a determi- 
nation not to know what we do know, to pui a thing out 
of our sight by force? So it is with our sins, and all else 
that is filthy, vain, confused, and uncertain in us. Rotten 
aj^les fall fi:om the best tree. I tell nothing i^w; I do 
but tell &e naked truth^'^ Evident enougk it is that 

* Grenituranim Exemplar *(ed. 1555), p. 523. 

* De Vitd Fropri^ cap. adiL 
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Cardan is deterndbod to lude nothings and il iff not leas 
evident liiat ha haa been ill^rewaoded for hia fimkaueas. 
Over and over s^ain all sdf-acciiaationg have been accepted 
axid driven home ag^nst him, all self-praise has been called 
vanitj^ aaid statements of hia that appeared to be too 
marvellous have been pronounced tmtrue. 

But the man of profound genius som^dmes wrote, we 
are told, as if he were a fool. His folly may instruct us. 
It belongsd — ^bating some eccentcicities — not to himself 
alone. His age daimed part in it, and bought his books* 
He was ike most succesi^l scientific author of his time; 
the books of his that were most frequently reprinted 
being precisely those in whidh the folly most abounded. 
He was not only the popular philfosopher, but also the 
feshionable ^ysician of the sixteenth century. Pope and 
emperor sought him; kings, princes, cardinals^ arch- 
bishops were among his pati^its. There were other 
physicians in those days wise enough to be less credulous 
cm many poinlas, but greater wisdom did not win for them 
9X1 equal fbne./'' Cardan obtained a splendid reputation 
wholly by his own exertions, no* only because he was a 
man of power and genius, but because he spent much of 
his energy upon ideas that, foolish as they now seem, 
were conceived in the true spirit of his age. He belonged 
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completely to his time. Hence it is that, as a philo- 
sopher, he almost perished with it ; and for the last hun- 
dred years his reputation has existed only as a legend. 

I was first attracted to the study of Cardan, from which 
this work has arisen, by the individuality with which his 
writings are all marked, and the strange story of his life 
reflected in them. The book is twice as large as it was 
meant to be, and still there was matter that might have 
occupied another volume; for as I worked on, I found 
that out of the neglected writings of this old physician it 
was possible to re-construct the history of his career, with 
much minuteness in the kind of detail that would make 
it not only pleasant reading, but also, if rightly done, of 
some use to the student of the sixteenth century. 

Pains have been taken to confine the narrative within 
the strictest bounds. There is not in it an incident, how- 
ever trivial, which has been created or transformed by the 
imagination of the writer. I have kept rigidly to truth, 
and, as was necessary from the nature of the work, have, 
in treating the main subject, referred in notes to the 
authority for every statement. If here and there a little 
fact should happen not. to be so authenticated, I beg to 
assure the reader that it was not set down lightly. I 
have even preserved to a very great extent in my own 
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writiog Cardan's forms of speech. In support of those 
parts of the book which discuss accessory matters, I have 
thought it enough to indicate in the notes generally from 
what sources information has been got, and, in particular 
cases, to give the exact authority when for any reason it 
has seemed desirable to do so. Citations from the works 
of Cardan have been made, as far as possible, from editions 
published in his lifetime. Of each work, the edition 
used is stated when it is first named; and the paging 
quoted afterwards always belongs to the same issue, if 
no other is mentioned. Where no early copy was to be 
had, reference has been made to the collected works 
issued in 1663 at Paris, by Charles Spon, in ten volumes 
folio. 

I/mdon, March, 1854. 

When the first sheets of this work were printed, I had not 
seen Cardan's third horoscope of himself in the " GFenitu- 
rarum Exemplar." I therefore was obliged to conjecture his 
mother's age, and the paternity of three children, whose 
deaths are recorded in vol. i. p. 7. It was, at the same time 
said in a note, that my opinion was insufficiently supported, 
and that it might be wrong. Prom the horoscope just men- 
tioned, it appears that Cardan's mother was not quite so 
young as I had inferred, though there was still great dis- 



fwily be1;w«en her :age «Dd iihst; of J'azie. Jf lier «ge ofc 
Jerome's IhtUl was, as he aaji, tbirfy-seyei]^ the dispaiify 
was of nineteen years. He adds, however^ that she died on 
the 26th of July, 1637, at the age of seventy ; and if the age 
so g^yen'be accurate, she mnst have been thirty-fonr years 
old "whem he was bom, and twOTffy-two years younger than 
EuQo. She was the iddow of Jjitomo Alberto^ and of her 
three children that died of plague soon after Jerome's Urth, 
Albeno was the father. They all died within forty days ; two 
of them, within a week after their mother dreamt that they 
had gone to heaven. On the same authority, it may be 
'added that Yanno and GisEra bad anodier child, a son, whack 
iBled at biith. 

A remark upon a trivial point is sug^sted by the word 
Clara that has just been used. There are few people men- 
tioned in this narrative whose names would not admit of 
being written in more ways than one. I have had to make 
my choice in nomenclature among Latin forms, Latin Ita- 
Hanised, old or impure Italian, modem Italian, and Italian 
Englished. In speaking of men not Italians there was often 
a like difficulty. Very much wishing to avoid pedantry, 
and putting that wish foremost, I have endeavoured to use 
in each case a form that would suit the temper of the book 
wiftiou* veodng the reader. 
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CHAPTER I. 

BOBN TO 80RB0W. 

In the year 1501^, a woman, flying from the plague, 

passed under the gate of Milan which leads out upon the 

road to Pavia^. She was a young widow^, the daughter 

of a studious man, Giacomo Micheria*, and she turned 

her back not only on the plague, but also on a grave 

» De Consolatione, Lib. iii. (ed. Yen. 1542) p. 74. In the De Pro- 
prU Vita liber (ed. ex Bibl. Gab. Naudaei, Paris. 1643), cap. ii. p. 7, 
he writes the date 1500 by misprint. The misprint has been some- 
times followed, though facts stated in the same book (as is shown by 
Bayle, who had read no other) correct it, and in every other place in 
his works Cardan writes 1501. See especially the date and hour of 
his bhrth given by him in his horoscope (Libelli V. De Supplement© 
Almanach. &c. ed. Norimberg. 1547, p. 121), where they are stated to 
be the 24th Sept.* 1501, at forty minutes past six in the afternoon. 
Except the misprint, this coincides with his other statements on the 
subject. See also De Utilitate ex Adversis Capiendo (ed. Basil. , 1561), 
Lib. iii. p. 427. 

* De Libris Propriis eorumque Usu. Liber ultimus. Opera cur& 
Spon. Vol. i p. 96. 

' Compare notes 1, p. 2, and 1, p. 6. 

* De Propr. Vit. Lib. (ed. cit.) cap. i. p. 6. 
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2 JEROME GABDAK. 

jurisconsult and mathematician, who was, at that time, 
probably as much an object of aversion to her as the 
plague itself — his name was Fazio Cardan^. 

Fazio Cardan was a man of note among the learned in 
his neighbourhood, and was then fifty-six years of age^. 
At the age of fiftyndx he had abeadj become toothless, 
although strong of limb and ruddy of complexion. He 
had good eyes; not in the sense of iJeing beautiful, for 
they were white, but in the sense of being useful; for it 
was said that he could see with them in the night time. 
To his last days — to the age of eighty — Fazio Cardan 
continued to see objects deoriy with the aid of less light 
than his neighbours needed, and required no spectacles. 
As a doctor, both in law and medicine, and member of 
the venerable college of men skilled in law, the white- 
eyed, toothless, stuttering, and round-shouldered mathe- 
matician clothed his healthy body in a picrple robe. He 
wore a black skull-cap, which he dared only remove for a 
few minutes at a time, because his skull hud suffered 

1 *^ • . natiis essem Papiee, grassante in urbe nostril peste, turn 
etiam qndd mater partum ipsmn occultari volebat, nee ilHus affines 
resciscerent. Pater enim mens, nt Senez ac Jnriaconsultus, viduse 
Matris mead patLperis pub^as nnptias ayersabatnr : ipsa yero torpe 
ducebat, qndd diceretur non ex eonjuge peperisse." De libris Propnis. 
liber nltimus. Opera cnrft Spon. ToLip.96. Cardan never defames 
his mother. 

s He was bom at tw^ty minutes to nine in the morning of the 16th 
of July, 1445. See the date in his horoscope, Libelli Y. De Suppl. 
Almanach. &c. (ed. cit) p. 106. 
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damage in Ids youths and it had been foond neoeseaiy to 
remove some pieces of it. The dbiU may have been 
broken in a fray, for Fazio Cardan was alw^ hot of 
temper^. There was also a quick spirit of humour in him, 
but it was not genial; he was careless of money, and a 
ready lender, but he made few finends^. He dwdt with 
Euclid in a world of an^bs asid right-angles, and he him- 
self was angular; nevertheless, his heart had rounded 
itself to the love of one man, v^ry different in taste, 
Galeazzo Bosso^. As a student, also, he delighted in the 
ingenuity of Gianangeb Salvatico', his pupil and house- 
compamcm. Eosso, who was a smith, equalled ike juris- 
consult in A decided taste &>i mathemaitics, and deUghted 
him by the ingenuity with which he turned his know- 
ledge to good practical aooonmt. 

The knowledge of Fazio, at the same time, had not re- 
mained idle, in lihe prime of life he had been deliberately 
drawn into print by the bocdesellers of Milan, who desired 
to publish something profitable to the learned, and applied 
to Fazb Oirdan as a man Hkdy to produce fofc th^n 

1 De Propria Yit^ (ed. eit.), cap. ui p. 10, for the preceding details. 

2 De XJtilitate ex Adr. Capsend. (ed. BasIL 1561) Lib. iii. pp. 428— 
430. 

3 De Propr. Yit cap. lii. p. lU Galeazao was by trade a snuth. Op. 
cat, cap. ZY« p. 71. Salyatiooa senator. The smith was an ingenious 
man, who discovered £ar himaetf the screw of Aschinedes before the 
works of that philosopher had been put into print. He made also re- 
markaUjr well-tempeced swords and shot-proof breaa^lates. De 
Prop. Yit. p. 11. 

b2 
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judicious matter^. He resolved then to edit a work, at 
that time, I think, known only in manuscript, treating of 
rays of light, and of the eye, of reflection, and of allied 
topics, in the form of propositions proved by the aid of 
geometrical diagrams, of which the original author was 
John Peckham, Archbishop of Canterbury. This book, 
which really deserved promulgation — ^Peckham's Perspec- 
tiva Communis — Fazio took upon himself, as he tells us 
in the dedication to his own edition, the great labour of 
correcting, a work heavy enough for a learned man, most 
heavy therefore for him. It was an arduous undertaking, 
he said, calling for great knowledge of mathematics pre- 

1 "FrospectiyaCommuiusd. Johannes Archiepiscopi Cantuariensis 

.... ad unguem castigata per Facium Cardanum." Milan, 

1480; p. 1 in the dedication. It begins thus: ''In tant& laborum 
cujuscunque generis copia, divino quodam imprimendi artificio com- 
parata, appetentes hujus nrbis impressores novi quidquam in medium 
afferre quod esset studiosis non mediocriter profoturum: persuasique 
mea opera id effici posse : me illud efflagitantes convenerunt.'* 

2 John Feckham, Archbishop of Canterbury, born 1240, became a 
minorite friar, and rose through sundry grades of Church preferment 
to his crowning dignity. He bought it of the Pope for 4000 marks, 
which afterwards he risked excommunication by not paying, or by 
paying slowly. He was a man of taste, luxurious, accomplished ia 
the learning of the age, and liberal to all but Jews. The Jews he 
persecuted. He died in 1292, and was buried in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral. He left many .works which still exist in MS. Only two 
have profited by the discovery of printing, namely, his Collectanea 
Bibliorum, and his Ferspectiva Conmiunis. The last is interesting as 
the first systematic work of the kind, and I find no trace of its having 
passed out of MS. into print before it was published, with additions and 
corrections, by Fazio Cardan. After that date it was re-issued fre- 
quently by other editors— at Leipsic in 1504, at Venice in 1505, and 
afterwards at Nuremberg, and Faris, and Cologne. 
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paratory to the correction of the original figures and the 
amendment of the text. He knew, however, that a work 
8o difficult would at no time be undertaken ; not for 
want of men learned enough — Heaven forbid that he 
should be so arrogant as to suppose it! — ^but for the 
trouble's sake, the work, though useful, would remain 
undone. Therefore he, Fazio Cardan, had done it. On 
the threshold of his task, however, since he had great 
need of a patron's countenance, he committed his book to 
one who was as grave as Camillus, as dexterous as Scipio, 
and so on^. That was the book, and that was the manner 
of dedication to the book published by "the excellent 
doctor in the arts as well of medicine as law, and most 
experienced mathematician, Fazio Cardano, of Milan, re- 
siding in the venerable college of the Milanese juriscon- 
sults." This offspring of the mind of Fazio was about 
twenty years old^ when Chiara Micheria, flying for re- 
fuge from the plague to Pavia^, took with her off- 
spring of another kind, to which he also was the father, a 
child yet unborn. 

Whatever pains Fazio had taken to protect his literary 
bantling against any risk of dropping dead into the world, 
the care that preceded the birth of his true child was 

* Op. cit. In dedication. 

* Its date of 1480 is assigned on the authority of Burnet. The 
cop7 in the British Museum has no title-page. 

» De Libr. Propr. Ed. ultima. Opera curA Spon. Vol. i. p. 96. 
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bestowed ia a predsefy opposite diiecticm. Chiara (Clara) 
Michexia was still yery yoiing^, pasai<aiate of temper^, and 
had quitted Milan in the worst of humouxs. Medicine 
refused^ howerer, at her bidding — or rather at the bidding 
of her bad advisers^ — ^to fulfil an evil purpose; and at 
Pavia, on the 24th of September^, in the year 1501, the 
liTing child of Fazio Cardan was brought, after a three 
day»' labour^, through much trouble^, silently to light. 
Conadedi^ that it was very nearly dead, the nurse 
promptly immersed the infant in a little bath of wine^. 
It had already a growth of long dark hair upon its head^, 
and it yery soon gave evidence of life and strength. That 
it would not die very soon there was great reason, the 
mother knew, to hope or fear, since it is certain that 
longevity becomes often inherited, and she herself— a 
short, fat, healthy woman, of a lively wit^ — as well as the 
geometrician, came c£ long-hved ancestors^. 

Let me dwell for a few minutes on ^s question of the 

1 '^Matrem meam Claram Micheriam juvenem vidi, cum admodum 
puer essem." De Consolatione (ed. Ven. 1542), Lib. ii. p. 41. 

« De Propr. Vit lib. p. 11. 

3 *< Medicamentum abortiyum Alieno mandato bibit." De Ut. ex 
Adv. Cap. (ed. 1561) Lib. iii. p. 427. 

* See Note 1 on page 1. 

» De Ut. ex Ady. Cap. p. 427. 

« <'Fer Tim eztractus ut meo supplicio matrem liberarem a morte«" 
De Ut. ex Adr. Cap. p. 427. 

7 « Longsevi autem fuere migores nostri." De Propr. Vit. csp. ir* 
pp. 5, 6, for the suceeediog detaila. 
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infiuit's probable longevity. The &ther of Clara lived 
seventy-five years, and his brother, Angiolo, Kved eighty* 
five. In tiie Cardans^ the habitual tenacity of life was 
most remarkable. The grandfather of Fazio^ the mathe- 
matician, was another Fazio; he had Aree sons: Grio- 
vanni, who lived to tiie i^e of ninety-four; Aldo, who 
lived eighty-eight years; and Antonio, the fitther of the 
second Fazio, who lived to the age of eighty-six. Gio- 
vanni^ the first of l^ese, uncle to Fazio the scholar^ had 
two sons^ Antonio and Angiolo, of which the former 
lived to the age oi eighty-eight, and the latter very nearly 
reached a hundred. , This Angiolo became known to the 
young son of Fazio as a decrepid old man, ifdio, at the 
age of dghty^ clcdmed paternity of two decrepid-looking 
children, and regidned his sight. Even of these children 
one Uved seventy years. To this enumeration must be 
added Gothardo, a brother to the seccmd Fazio Cardan, 
and imcle of the child, who died eventually at the age of 
eighty-four. Since nev&csl o£ these men were living in 
the year 1501^ Clara ISGcheria could take into her calcu- 
lation a port only of these facts; there was enough, how- 
ever, in her knowledge to remind her that the im welcome 
son came of a long-lived stock, and that if he was to be 
accounted a discredit, he would probably discredit her for 
many years to come. 

During the first month of the boy's life his nurse was 
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seized by the plague, and died under its touch in a few 
hours^. The infant did not pass unscathed, for there 
appeared at the same time five carbuncles on its face; one 
on the nose, the other four arranged around it in the 
pattern of a cross. Although healing in a short time, it 
was observed that three years afterwards these carbuncles 
appeared again in the same places^. Deprived of his 
nurse, and little aided by his mother, the son of Fazio 
Cardan was received into the house of Isidore dei Resti^, 
a noble gentleman, his father's friend. At that time the 
geometer was burying in Milan all his other children 
dead of plague. They were two boys and a girl, half- 
brothers and half-sister to Clara's child^. In the house 
of Isidore, the survivor says, speaking of the past out of 
his after-life, and tincturing his words with the bitter- 
ness of many griefs, " After a few days I fell sick of a 
dropsy and flux of the liver, yet nevertheless was pre- 

» De Propr. Vit. cap. ir. p. 12. 

' The page last cited and De Ut. ex Adv. Cap. p. 427. 

» De Propr. Vit. p. 13. De Ut. ex Ady. Cap. p. 427. 

* De Consolatione (ed. Ven. 1542), p. 74. Their names were 
Thomas, Ambrose, and Catilina. De Ut. ex Ady. Cap. p. 427. The 
passage in the De Consolatione, ''jam trimestris duos firatres et unam 
sororem perdidi : crassante in ciyitate nostra pestilentia . . . tunc 
audaci et pio facto Is. Bestse nobilis yiri et amici paterni, manibus ejus 
inter fimera exceptus ..." is my only textual authority for attributing 
these chUdren to Fazio. It is indecisiye, and I may be wrong. They 
may haye been children left as consolations to the widow. If so, Clara 
must haye married yery early. Had they belonged equally to Fazio 
and Clara, one does not see why in the case of Jerome his mother 
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served, whether through the wrath or mercy of God I 
know not^." 

Thus environed by the plague-spots, physical and moral, 
which belong to an miwholesome period of humaa history, 
began the Ufe of which we are about to trace the current. 
Out of the peace of our own homes let us look back with 
pity on the child whose birth made no man happy, and 
whose first gaze into the world was darkened by a mother's 
frown. 

should have endeavoured to keep a knowledge of his birth from her 
relations, or why she should, in expectation of a fourth child, desire 
abortion, and resent the fact that Fazio was not known to the public as 
her husband. (See note 1, p. 2.) Besides, if her relations with Fazio 
were thus of some years* standing, how old was her widowhood ? and 
could she still be " juvenis" when Jerome was a boy old enough to be 
told of her unhappiness, and of her wish (DeConsolatione, p. 41 ) that 
she had died when he was bom ? 
1 De Consolatione (ed. Yen. 1542), Lib. iii. p. 74. 
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CHAPTER n. 

IN WHAT WAY THE CHILD BABIHSD A MOST HOLT AND MOST HAPPY GOD- 



After the death of Its first nurse by plague, Clara 
Micheria had returned for a short time to her infant^, but a 
new mother having been hired for it, she again obtained 
exemption from her burden. The nurse, who in the 
second month of the child's life became the third to whom 
it dung as to a mother, did not accept her charge without 
due knowledge of the fact that it had been kissed by the 
very plague itself, and bore the marks upon its countenance. 
To the new nurse, therefore, the baby was delivered by 
Isidore dei Resti, naked and wet, out of a warm bath of 
vinegar. With clothes, infection might have gone into 
the poor woman's family — so men, at any rate, believed — 
the clothes, therefore, were burnt; vinegar, it was hoped, 
would disinfect the child. 

By this nurse the 'child was taken to Moirago, a place 
distant about seven miles from Milan, on the road from 
Pavia to Binasco. The infant did not thrive imder her 

1 De Propr. Vit. Lib. (ed. Naudaei), pp. 12,13, for the facts stated in 
this and the succeeding page. 
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caze.^ It n^y It&ve carried witk it aome seeds of duiease; 
it mort prc^blj fomid little that was wbolesome in the 
sqitalid hut to which it was lemoyed; perhaps, as ihey 
who^ paid hx the child said, the woman herself was not 
competent to play the part c^ moth^ in a ^diolescMBe way ^. 
Certainly, the little body wa^d, and acqmred the hard 
and swdlen belly, which at that time in Italy, as it is 
now in Englaatd, was too weU known to the sight and 
touch c^ men, who in vain sought to supply with drugs 
the want of healthy homes among the poor. Though the 
child was not lored, there existed in the mind of nobody 
a ciiminal desire that it should die; and since, therefore, 
it wasted at the breast (^ its third mother, a SMirth was 
hired, under whose care its health iinproTed. With this 
nurse the boy remained — skill at Moirago — and by her he 
was weaned in the third year of his life. In the next 
year, Clara Micheria claimed him at last, and took the son, 
who had learned to prattle at the knees of strai^^rs, home 
to her own sad lodgmg in Milan. The doubtful charac* 
ter of Fazio's relation to her — she a girlish widow, he a 
toothless old geometer, aged sixty — filled her life with 
shame and sorrow, and a frequent theme of her discourse 
to the child was a desire that she had died when he was 
bom^. 

1 « Qudd nntoix utero g^jewt" De Propr. Vit. p. 13. 

2 De Confiolatione, p»41. 
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Clara Micberia was not at that time resident under the 
roof of Fazio Cardan^. The laudatory verses sung in 
honour of the literary offipring of the grave jurisconsult, 
had ended with a distich in his praise, of which the literal 
translation is^ that '* in this man the house of Cardan re- 
joices. One man has acquired a knowledge of everything. 
Our age has not his equals." Probably this man, who had 
learned everything, was not, in the year 1505, acquainted 
with the voice of his own child, that had been four years 
in the world and never sat upon his knee. The rejoicing 
of the house of Cardan was not great in the person of the 
little fellow who, after his removal to. Milan, was perpetu- 
ally beaten by his mother and her sister, Margherita, who 
dwelt with her: ** A woman," he says afterwards, "who 
I believe must have been herself without a skin," so little 
was her mercy for the skin of Clara's child^. 

The hands of three persons at Milan were against the 
child, for Fazio Cardan, though not residing in one house 
with Clara, now came into habitual communication with 



^ De Propr. Yit. p. 13. Statements in this and the next page to 
which no note is attached are dependent on the same authority. 
« « Magna ratis magno curanda est remige. Deerat 

Navita. Nunc Eacius talia damna levet. 
Hoc Cardana Tiro gaudet Domus. Omnia novit 
Unus. Hahent nullum secula nostra parem.** 

Prospectiva Comm. d. Joh. Archiep. Cant, per 
Fac. Cardan. Milan. 1480. Last page. 
« " Mulier cui fel defuisse existimo." De Propr. Vit. p. 13. 
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him, and administered a due share of the prickliest paternal 
discipline. The ill-treatment of the neglected boy was not, 
however, constant — though the hands of his father and 
mother were against him, their hearts were with him — ^he 
was, on the whole, treated less unkindly than before. His 
parents had ill-regulated tempers, and the child became 
the victim of the passions out of which he was unluckily 
.begotten^. Flagellation from his father and his mother^ 
and his pitiless aunt, Margherita, impressed upon his 
memory three miserable years after his first arrival at 
Milan. At the end of those years, when his age was 
seven, and he had often been brought even to the point 
of death by the results of too incessant punishment, a 
respite followed. Father, mother, and Aunt Margaret 
perceived that the weak child, who had up to this time 
been suffering from a long series of bodily distempers, 
could be knocked about no longer without certain danger 
to his Hfe; and so it happened, as the boy himself ex- 
pressed it afterwards, that when he became old enough to 
do things by which he could fairly merit blows, it was 
found requisite to leave off beating him. 

In that after-life, to which allusion has been made just 
now, I ought to say at once, that the son is never to be 

* " Ambobus parentibus commune fuit iracundus esse, panim con- 
stanter etiam in amore filii." De Propr. Vit. p. 1 1. 

2 "Tmn primnm cum meritd possem verberibus dignus haberi, a 
yerberibuB abstinendum decreyerunt." De Propr. Vit. p. 13. 
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foimd refening mih unfilial bittemeas to either of his 
parents. He always avoids making any express statement 
that would reflect postive diskc^uour on his mother^; and 
both of her and of his £itiier he sp^tks often with a re- 
verent afl^ction'. He speaks more frequently, however, 
of his fath^5 whom he oertainly pcefisrred, although he 
does not venture much beyond the remaric made in an ir- 
resolute w»y on one occasion, that ^' my father appeared to. 
me (if such a thing may be said) better and more loving 
than my mother^.^' 

There was a rest thoi from blows for tiie sick child 
when he had attained his seventh year, but sc»tow only 
laid aside one shape to reappear and vex him in another^. 
When ihe boy had first been brought to l^Glan, he had 
lodged wi& his aunt and mother in tiie Via delT Arena^, 
by the Pavian gate, and they had afterwards removed 

^ See a cnrious example in page 2, note 1. He evades there and 
everywhere the dkect statement that his mother was married, bnt in 
that passage leads np to the inference that she had been married pri- 
yately. In the same spirit he says, when he relates his exdosion from 
the College of Physicians on the ground of illegitimacy, that he was 
rejected *< suspidone obort& quod (tam male a patre tractatus)*8puriu8 
essem/' De Consolati(me, Lib. ilL p. 75. That his tenderness was not 
towards himself is shown by the whole tenor of his life. He would, 
for himself, rather have taken a perverse pleasure in the proclamation 
of a fact that rubbed respectability against the gram. 

^ See especially De UtiL ex Adv. Cap. Lib. ilL p. 430. 

« De Propr. Vit p. 12. 

* ''Mala sors mknme me deseniit, infortimiiim commntayit non 
sustulit." De Propr. Vit p. 13. . 

* De Propr. Vit. oap. xxiv. p. 92. 
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into a street called Del Maano, oppoate the citadd, where 
they w^ce in the hoiue of L&zzaro Soneino^, a phjsidan. 
A phydciaii was a Teij fitting landlord for ihe boy, at 
any rate; and it may possibly have been to the representa- 
tions of Lazzaro Soncino thai; the diild was indebted for 
the resolve taken by his friends that he was to be flogged 
no longer. Very soon after this resolve was taken, a great 
change took place in the anangements that existed among 
the high powers that presided over ihe boy's worldly 
destiny. Clara Micheria, with Margaret, her sister, 
removed to a lod^ng in the Via dd Bovelli, which 
they shared with Fasio Cardan^. Some semblance of a 
home, as diildhood is accustomed to interpret home, was 
now, for the first time, pkced within ihe knowledge of 
the yomig pupil of sorrow. Father and mother dwelt 
imder one roof with him; t^ home meant little more. 
It was no place of laughter, or caresses, or of childish 
sport Ffoio needed an attendant who should walk about 
with him while he was engaged upon his daily buoness, 
carrjring his books and psq)ers, or whatever else the 
learned lawyer needed to take with him when he went 
abroad. To Ishk work — die work of a servant — Clara's 
child was put without delay^. Margaret and Clara being 

» Pe Propr. Vit cap. xxiv. p. 92. 
3 De Broipc. Ylt p. IS^ coiqp. with p. 9SL 

s MXnde** (ab octayp) ^^hcoaervi pstrem ad dddmiun nonum anmim 
perpetao comitabar." De Consolatione (ed. Yen. 1542), lab. iii.Pf 74. 
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settled, to their satisfaction doubtless, in the lodging of the 

great mathematician and jurisconsult, the fragile boy of 

seven years old was ordered daily to attend upon his father 

when he,went abroad; so young and weak of body, taken 

from a life of close confinement to be put to work that 

involved severe and constant bodily exertion^. With 

weary limbs and throbbing head, the little fellow daily 

toiled after his father, revolving in his mind such thoughts 

as suffering and sickness teach to children who have been 

trained in no school but theirs. 

The boy — I am compelled to speak of him as boy, or 

child, or little fellow, because, though he had now lived 

in the world for seven years, it does not appear that he had 

yet been christened — ^the boy was contemplative^. Minds 

that are bom rich, that possess a soil originally fertile, 

gain very often by the griefs of a tormented childhood; 

these increase for after-seasons the producing power — they 

are as the torments of the plough. It is not so with the 

barren-minded who are bom to sorrow and neglect; 'what 

little growth there is in them the plough uproots, and 

there is only a dry life year by year until the end. The 

Yet how delicately he seeks often to veil the recollection of his father's 
harshness! As, for example, when he refers to it thus: ''Ex hoc in 
patemam, ut tunc rebar, servitutem duram transii." De Ut. ex Adv. 
Capiend. Lib. iii. p. 428. 

1 De Propr. Vita Liber, p. 13. 

2 " Csepi quam primum cogitare an via esset aliqna nt immortales 
evaderemus." De Libris Propriis. Liber ultimns. Opera curS- Spon. 
Vol. L p. 96. 
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child of Faao Cardan inherited much innate power: from 
his father, aptitude for exact learning ; from his mother, 
much vivacity of wit. During these years of early hard- 
ship, though he sickened and suffered, he was forced into 
communion with his own mind by the want of sympathy 
abroad, and a development was taking place that was not 
indeed healthy, but that had such charms in it as might 
have been attractive even to the intellect of Fazio, if the 
mathematician could have known how to work out the 
problem that was offered to him in the spirit of his child. 
He did not work it out; and so, during the summer 
days; under a southern sky, the boy struggled unnoticed 
behind his father through the hot streets of Milan. 

Intellect at seven years old rarely suggests to any child 
that fruit should not be eaten until it is ripe ; and when 
the child has a disordered stomach it will fasten upon 
green things with the relish of a caterpillar/ In the midst 
of his fatigue and sickness, when his body was quite 
ready for another outbreak of disease, the son, or foot-page, 
of the learned Fazio Cardan, then commencing his eighth 
year, at a time when an epidemic, if not pestilence, was 
yaging in the town, ate secretly a great feast of sour 
grapes^. They supplied the one thing that was needed 
to produce an outbreak of the fever that had long been 
waiting for some slight excitmg cause. Dysentery and 

^ De Piropr. Vita, p, U," 
YOL. I. 
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ferer seized the diild, flcnd between thma, ihqr w^e kiO- 
ing it^. The old geometsr — he was then flxty-fbor jeazs 
old — ^had learned to feel that there -was eometfaing to be 
-vmfaied in his boy, thexefbie hcfik ph jsic and divinity -wese 
siunmoned to his aid. Two physidnms, Bamabo deBa 
Croce and Angelo Gira^, and ooe saint, St Jerome, were 
called into lequest, Hht old man was accustomed to 
assert that he enjoyed a finronr which had been conferred 
on Socrates and othefs in being benefited by the society 
and advice of a famiKar demon^. He did not apply^ 
however, to the demon for a prescription in his son's case, 
but more pioudly devoted him to the most holy and most 
happy St Jercnne, whom he elected to be his god&ther 
and his tatelaiy saint, Tipcm condition that St. Jerotne, by 
his intercession, would procure the boy's retom to health^. 
Why Fazio chose JercHne for his saint it is not posdble to 
tell; but it happened that he was lodging in the house of 
one Ermenulfo^ who had Crirolamo for his own baptismal 
name, and I am in<&ied to ihmk that Ermenulfo — as men 
in our day reccmimend to one another thdr own tea- 
dealers 07 tailOTS — ^recommended to the lodgers his 
own patron saint. The boy recovered, and the fether, 

» De Propr. Vitft, p. 14. 

< He said it had attended lum for thirty-eight years* De Ut ex 
Adv. Cap. p. 428. De Propr. Vit. p. 14. 

* De Froiar. '^t. cap. zxLy. p. 92. There may he somefliiiig to ih& 
purpose in the flEu^t, that there was a large religions honse dedicated to 
St. Jerome situated between tiie Parian and Yercelline gates. 
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£dth&il to hk promisey cBosed Mm to recerre Ae name of 
Ciirolaiso^ eir Jctaau^. Tlik took piace in tke eighth 
year of the hoj^B life. Up to mj agliAL jear^ says 
CJardan, I luid c^;eii beatca at tile gates of death, but 
^se witfaki jefiasel to open to me^. Heira0 2iewly risen 
from his bed in Ms^ of the year 1509. In ihe same 
year, on &e 14th of the same monl^, the French gained 
a victory over ihe Venetians near the Adda. Jexome 
Cardan remembered afterwards that he was recovering 
from that most serious attack when the French celebrated 
their triumph at Milan for the battle of the Adda, and 
that he was then permitted to go to the window and look 
out upon the spectacle. 

Thin, pale," and very thoughtful, little Jerome leaned 
against the open window, and from the gloom of his own 
chamber looked down on the helmets, swords, and banners 
of the military pageant, glittering along the street under 
the light of the May sun. While the noise of military 
music and the tramping of the horses shook the whole 
house in which they lived, how little did it come into 
the thoughts of Fazio Cardan, Aunt Margaret, or Clara, 
that the glitter and the bustle of the triumph out of 

» DePropr. Vit.p. 14. 

« De UtiL ex Adversis Capiend. pp. 427, 428. The smnmaiy there 
given is touching: << Inde lac prsegnantis hausi, per yarios nutrices lac- 
tatus ac jactatus, hydrope, febrihus, aliisque morbis conflictatus sum, 
donee sub fine octavi anni ex dysenteric ac febre usque ad mortis 
limina perVeni; pulsavi ostium, sed non aperuerequi Intro erant." 

C2 
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doors were but a parade of folly; that the recovery of 
health by their weak boy would interest posterity much 
more than anything that had been done or would be 
done by the strong army out of doors. For war, that 
can be noble, was in those days altoge&er witless, and the 
pen-work even of the worst dunce among philosophers 
could scarcely fail to display more sense than the sword^ 
work of the cleverest among the captains. 
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CHAPTER m. 

CHILDHOOD AND TOUTH ABB YANTTT. 

Mabgaret of Austria: daughter of Maximilian; sister 
of the Archduke Philip; aunt of Charles, then Duke of 
Luxembourg, afterwards Emperor Charles V; governor, 
for her nephew, of the Netherlands; widow of Jean of 
Castille the son of Ferdinand; widow also of Philibert of 
Savoy: acting on behalf of Maximilian and Ferdinand, 
had at Cambray concluded a league with the Cardinal 
d'Amboise, who acted on behalf of the Pope and of the 
King of France. By this league it was agreed to enlarge 
the borders of the French king's Milanese territory, by 
cutting off and appropriating the borders of the territory 
of the too prosperous Venetian republic. In the year 
1509 the head of the Church began the enterprise by 
issuing monitions which bestowed the coveted lands on 
the first neighbour who seized them. Louis XII, King 
of France, entered Italy with thirty thousand men, and 
was allowed to cross the river Adda by which his Milanese 
duchy was parted from Venetian ground. On the other 
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side a battle was soon fought near a village called Agna- 
dol, the Venetians were routed, and without more contest 
driven into Venice. The campaign, therefore, was soon 
ended. This was the victory of the Adda celebrated by 
a triumphal entry into Milan in the eighth year of Jerome 
Cardan's life. 

Louis Xn, predecessor of King Francis I. of France, 
was a monarch of whom it is just to speak respectfully. 
He sought the welfare of his people. When, on the 
occa^on of this brief Venetian campaign, he found his 
warfare so soon ended that he should not need the special 
taxes he had levied, he remitted them, and left the money 
in the pockets of his subjects. He detested all the arts 
which darkened counsel by a multitude of words, and ex- 
pressed frequently so great an aversion to the sight of a 
lawyer's bag^, that Tiad the little Jerome, when he saw the 
king pass by under his window, known of the existaice 
of that strong point in his character, he would have spent 
some part of his recovered health in lusty cheering. Who 
had so full a right as little Jerome to cheer kings who 
hated lawyers* bags ? 

The great delicacy of health which followed the child's 

illness procured for him exemption from the task of carry- 

* ** Kien n'offense plus ma Tue que la rencontre d'un procureur diarge 
de leB sacs." Words of Louis XII, quoted by Aoqaetil from daude 
Seyssel, Bishop of Marseilles, a subject who was much in the king's 
company. 
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ing the bag of Fazio, and irom all sedoua kbour for a time^. 
During this period of conrakscesice^ when, he was living 
in the street Dei Maini, ihe weak boy fell from a ladder 
with a hammer in his hand, and was taken up with a 
scions wound, in whidh the bone was ixijared at the upper 
part of his forehead, on the left sid^. The scar I^ bj 
tiie wound remained Tiable throughcmt the whole o£ his 
aitier-life'. He had recorded from this bbw, when one 
day, as he was sitting <m the &reshold c^his father's door, 
a tile fell from the roof of a high adjoining house, and 
wounded him on the top of his head, again on the left 
side'. When J^xmie was in tderaUe health, hk father 
fagged him ; when sickness gave him Ubertytoidk, these 
accidents disturbed his rest. He had no breast at home 
that he oould lay his head upon in per&ct peace ; he saw 
passions at work about him, or felt them at work upon him 
from the first, chafiii^ his fresh heart, and checkii^ the 
free outward cunent of his thou^ts. His wit was of the 
quicker and his natoie sensitive; he fi^t every slight, and 
soon b^an to fasood arex the wrongs he su&red, to pre- 
serve in stillness his own thoughts of impatience at in- 
justice, and acquired that unwholesome self-ccmsciousness 
that is too ofkn foroed into the minds of dever children, 
not only by too much praise, but also by unjust neglect- 

1 De Propr. Vit. p. 14. 

« De UtiL ex Adv. Capiend. p. 428. De Propr. Vit. pp. 14, 15. 

» De Propr. Vita Liber, p. 15. 
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He who was mocked so often, he would beat through the 
bands they tied about his heart, he would do some great 
thing that should command the homage due to his nature, 
not the less because he was a child. At the beginning of 
Jerome's tenth year^, his father moved to another house in 
the same street, which he occupied for three years, and 
during those three years Jerome again carried the lawyer's 
bag, Fazio insisting upon the use of the child's service 
with great pertinacity, the mother and the aunt con- 
senting^. 

. The position of yoimg Jerome was, however, about this 
time improved; his father had certainly grown kinder^, 
warmed very probably towards him by the signs of intel- 
lect that he exhibited, and by |the readiness with which 
he picked up information, even about the* geometrician's 
darling studies^. There came also two nephews of Fazio, 
one after the other, .who shared Jerome's labour, either 
serving in his place, or lightening his work, so that some- 
times he was not called upon to go abroad at all, or, if he 
went, he would not have so much to do^. Then there 
were other changes of abode^; first to the A^a dei 
Cusani, and afterwards, until the completion of his six- 
teenth year, Jerome lived with his father in the house of 
a relation, Alessandro Cardan. 

1 De Propr. Vita Liber, p. 15. 

' De Ut. ex Adv. Capiend. Lib. iii. p. 429.. 
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It was at the time when, as Jerome tells us, the first 
down was coming on his chin^, that the premature death 
of a young relative, Nicolo Cardan, gave a fixed object 
to the tumult of his thoughts. Nicolo died at the age of 
thirty*, and his place knew him no more. The young 
philosopher began, therefore^ to reflect upon the shortness 
of life^ and to inquire by what means he might be able to 
provide something worthy to be remembered by posterity ;^ 
it pained him to think that, after a life spent without 
pleasure in the flesh, he should go down into the grave 
and be forgotten*. When he had recovered from the 
terror into which he had been thrown by witnessing the 
young man's death, he occupied himself in the writing of 
a treatise On the Earning of Immortality*. 

The sense of power, without which no genius can bear 
fruit, was rooted firmly in Cardan. The slights and sor- 
rows that had made the outer world in childhood and in 
youtb seem vanity, had driven him to contemplation of 
that inner world from which there was no pleasant voice 
to call his thoughts. Self-contemplation, constantly pro- 
voked and never checked, acquired a feverish intensity. 
After the death of his friend Nicolo, when Jerome, witb 
warm passions, found himself at home but half a son, and 

1 « Cam adhuc ephebus essem." Pe Sapientia Libri Y. &c. && (ed. 
Norimb. 1543) p. 420. 
» De librii Propriis (ed. Lugd. 1557), p. 10. 
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OEt of doors regarded tt a queadoiKible oomzade^, ayoang 
man wiA no kwM puDeats and no pcospeots, hearing his 
mother reproached coacad j for his birth^, holding the pod* 
tion of a aen^ant, with no visible means of escape from it, 
we fed that there is something touching m &e pride of 
loncfiness on irlaich his heart depended ht its Behcet 
'^ As mudi as it v^m pennkted me," he telhrxa afterwards, 
^I lived to myself; and, in »nie hope of fhtare things, 
deepised tibe present^." 

Jerome hod been instructed 1) j his &th^ in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, in geometry, in some astrology, 
and had learnt also in the aai&e company to dmtter Latin; 
but he was nineteen years old^ b^oare Fazio ccmsented to 
his earnest wish that he mi^t study thoroughly that 
language— dum the only tongas used by] the learned — 
and endeavour to make use of his abilities. The taste for 
madiematics e9mmimicated to him by hia father. Cardan 
always retakied. When in his firedi youth he became 
eager to obtain a nanm that should not die^ and must 

1 But, lie says: <'XJbi adeptns nteras Latinas, statim etiam in nrbe 
neflte^ oognitiiB^fiii.'' De Vita Peap!!^ ca^ xzziL p. 138. 

^ ** Apud patrem longam serritutem sustiniu, et pro spnrio ab illo 
jactatus, etism indecora matri snmd aracBebam." Dial, de M<»rte. 
Opera, Tom. L p. €76. 

^ <<Itaque quam licuit vixi mihi; et in aliqud spe fatnrorom prsesen- 
tia sprevi." De Propr. Vit. cap. ix. p. 42. 

^ De U^ ez Adv. Ci^leiid. p. 428. De FropK Tit «^ zxxiy. 
p. 155. 

^ De Libris Propriis (ed. Lngd. 1557% p. 9. 
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needs sit down at once to wnie a treatise^ and so make 
the best banning that lie coold of the career to wlucli 
lus aspirations tended, theze was no SRibject that laj 
nearer to his mind than the geome^ be gath^oed from 
his father's teachings and his father's books. The bojr, 
ther^ore, worked diMg^cilij at a Httle book in his own 
language, since he eonld write no Latins wher^ he 
taught how and. why, the latitude and kmgitode of two 
places or stars being known, their true distance firom each 
other may be calcnkted^. This Ktde treatise was dirided 
into chapters, and was ehieflj founded on a book of 
Geber's^. Haying achieved this his first work, Jerome 
was rather prond to l^id it to a friend, Agcetino Lavi- 
^irio, of Gomo. To the disgypointmeirt of posterity, and 
the chagrin of the aothor, Lavizario died of plague, and 
Jerome's manuscript could never be recorered^. 

But the seal of &e young aspirant for immortal honours 
had not been content witfi labonr on a smgle work^; 
another book had been eonimenced aboot the same time, 
more original in its d^ign, and more ambitious, more 
peculiarly characteristic. As Cardan grew, his restkss- 
neas increased. He fish ^grieved when, at the age of 
eighteen, fidl of strong powers and strong passiona, he 
stiU found himsdf complied into a halfanenial position, 

* De Libra Propriis (ed. Lngd. 1557), p. 9. 

* Belibris Propriis (ed. 1557), pp. 9, 10. De;L. P. Liber ult Opera, 
vol. 1 p, 1HS. 

» I>eSiqHeiitiaObriV.&c«c.<ea.irerimb.l5€8)p.48T. 
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and denied the education for which he was thirsting. 
His want of proper standing had become more obvious,, 
and the reason of it, with a galling frequency, was on the 
lips of his companions. His health was bad, his home 
was imcongenial, out of doors he was in a wrong position. 
He had become proud, and so sensitive, that his spirit 
suffered pain from any but the gentlest touch. Worldly 
advancement seemed impossible, restlessness became reck- 
lessness, and the neglected youth turned all the energy that 
was not spent in nursing his ambition upon games of 
chance. He brought his acquired taste for mathematics 
to the gaming-table, and calculated nicely probabilities in 
cards and dice^. When, afterwards, a sure object in life 
presented itself, quitting the company of gamblers, he 
pursued it steadily; but in the hopeless, miserable years 
of energy that saw no outlet, and of reckless discontent, 
there was no game played in his day with dice at which 
Jerome Cardan did not become proficient. Meanwhile, 
the philosophic bias was not weaker than the passions of 
those miserable years. The young gambler's experiences 
were all treasured for a philosophic use, while scientific 
calculations were submitted to the test of practice; for 
this other work, begun in early youth, and finished at the 
age of twenty-three, was nothing less than an original 
and elaborate treatise on the science that belongs to 

' De Propria Yit&, p. 16. The authority remains the same for all. 
succeeding &ct8, until its change is indicated hy another reference. 
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games of chance. The idea was a shrewd one, and the 
execution of it curiouslj brought into play all the charac- 
teristic features of its author's life. It displayed much 
of the knowledge he had acquired from the old geome- 
trician Fazio, the philosophic powers that had grown 
and strengthened in the midst of all misfortune and 
neglect, and the love of dice that represented the im- 
patient and ill-regulated spirit that so much want of 
sympathy had by this time begotten. 

We who have seen the growth of this one child from 
the knees of its hired mothers, and the hand of its hard 
Aunt Margaret, up to a youth of galling servitude, refuse 
to be harsh judges now. If we could trace back the stories 
of the men who sin against us or before us in tiie world, 
perhaps we should refiise to be harsh judges ever. There 
is no truth in scorn, and there is no sadder aspect in the 
life of Jerome Cardan than the feeling which impelled 
him to say, " I have lived to myself, and in some hope of 
future things I have despised the present." 

A rare example of the contempt of things present was 
ofiered during Jerome's youth by Fazio, his father. Fazio, 
who was, it should be remembered, seventy-four years old 
when his son's age was eighteen, had two nephews, sister's 
sons, little younger than himself; and of these, one was a 
Franciscan friar, and the other a tax-gatherer; one a 
Pharisee, the other a publican. The friar, seventy years 
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old, iras named ETmgdiata; the other nephew, Ottoiie 
Gantone, the tax-gatherer, wis very xkh, and whai cm 
his death-bed offered to bequeadt his T^ealth to the youi^ 
Jerome. It was like one worldly gift that kft^sme o£fered 
to him in his early Efe, a beqpiest bj which he would ha^re 
been enabled to obtain for hhnself edacadon, and to carry 
out his most ambitioiis adhemes of study. Fazio, however, 
acting on his son's behalf, refined the kgaey, dedaringthat 
the money was ill-gotaat. The despised publican died, 
theief(Hie, intestate, and his property passed into the hands 
of his surviving brother, the friar, who, bdng forbidden 
to acquire weakh £30; Idniself, of course devoted it to pious 
uses* 

The geometer's contempt of wealth did not include a 
coaitempt of the homage he mi^it earn to himself from 
younger rdbtion^ as a man who would leave one day a 
win bdiind him^ Jerome's liealth being delicate, it 
pleased his fall^r to exdte the reverenoe of other young 
men in the family, by tdling than that in the event of 
his son's death tiiis or that ge^ of th^n would be his heir. 
It was a weak way of boasting, and hazardous withal; 
for in those days, althou^ it was not mudi more likely 
than it is now that young men would allow generous 
blood to take a jaundice from eiq>08Uie to such influx 
encing, yet there were thousands of calculating fsithers 
1 I>e UtiL ex Adv. Capiead. p. 429. 
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not indiapoBed to carr e out a fiurtuae lor diemselyes or £os 
their children with the knife of the assassin, or to find 
quiet meana of hastmng the deceaae (£ any nckly youth 
by vhcun their way was cumbered. This manner oC 
talking, therefiore, (an the part of the old man, not only 
vexed Jerome, but also seriously alarmed his mother, and 
was the oocasi^i of much violent altecation between 
Pazio and CSara. They even agseed to separate. In one 
of these quarrels the passionate woonan SsH down in a fit, 
striking her head violently agadnst a paving-stone, and 
lay for three hours insensible, and foaming at the mouth^. 
The son diverted the attention of his parents firom the 
dispute, of which he was the centre, by simulating a 
religious zeal, betaking himself to the Franciscans^, and 
making suddenly a bold push to secure for himself proper 
instruction. His mother, however, would not suffer that 
he should hide himself firom her under the monk's cowl*. 
Having denied to him that easy opportunity of getting 
forward in the world which the legacy of Ottone Cantone 
would have afforded, it would have been cruel indeed had 
Fazio continued to withhold firom his son those elements 
of education that were necessary to his labour for his own 
subsistence. Jerome had learnt no trade or profession, 

1 De TJtiL ex Ady. Capiend. p. 429. 
s Ibid. De Consolatione, p. 74. 

» " Metuentis matris orbitatem precibos exoratus pater," De Con- 
solatione, p. 74. 
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and both from his nature, and from the imperfect training 
he had hitherto received, it -was evident that he could 
earn his living only as a scholar. The old man also had 
not fidled to recognise the good abilities his boy possessed, 
while it was certain that his quick wit could be turned to 
no account, that he might as well not think at all among 
philosophers, while he was unable to write his thoughts 
in Latin. At length, therefore, when he was nineteen^ 
years old, he was, for the first time, released from bondage 
in his father's house, and sent to study at a university. 

« De CJonsoL p. 74. De Propr. Vit p, 16. 
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CHAPTER rV. 

ILLS OF THE FLESH — THE STIPEND OF THE HXTin>BED 8CUDI. 

The spirit of the young Cardan, housed within its 
temple of the flesh, suffered, in contact with the world 
about it, such discouragements. The story of his outer 
life up to his nineteenth year is told in the preceding 
chapters. We must now put a finger on his pulse. The 
day may come when somebody shall teach us how to 
estimate the sum of human kindness that proceeds from 
good digestion and a pure state of the blood — the dis- 
putes and jealousies that owe their rise entirely to the 
livers of a number of the disputants — or how much fret- 
fulness, how many outbursts of impatience, how much 
quick restlessness of action, is produced by the condition 
of the nervous matter. Such calculations, though we 
cannot make them in the gross, we make, or ought to 
make, instinctively when we become intimate with indi- 
viduals. The physical life of a man cannot be dissociated 
fairly from his intellectual and moral life, when we at- 
tempt to judge him by the story of his actions. In the 

VOL. I. I> 
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case of Jerome Cardan, it is more than commonly essen- 
tial that we know a little of the body that he carried to 
his work, for its unsoundness influenced his conduct and 
caused many a wise man to shrug his shoulders, both 
among contemporaries and long afterwards, and even to 
this day, over the question, " Had he not madness in his 
composition^ ?" 

As there are few, even of the rosiest among us, who 
have bodies absolutely firee &om all traoe of disease or 
malfbrmation, perfect health of body being a most race 
condition, so it is with perfect health of mind. £very 
exoess of one class of ideas over the just proportion in- 
volves loss of balance. Before reasoning can master the 

» « Vemm extrenus amentia /kit, imo impias sctdacis,'* reported 
Thuanus, in the History of his own time, Lib. IxiL Tom. iiL p. 462, ed. 
Lond. 1733. Gabriel Naud^ a famous bookworm, wrote an elaborate 
but shallow criticism on Cardan, which he prefixed to Hbe book de ^ta 
Propril^ first edited bj him in 1642. As an analyst of character Nau« 
dseus does not shine; but this criticism, based on a minute knowledge 
of his wfaote wotka, being boimd t^ with the only one of. Cardan's books 
usually read, has been taken for just by, I think, every succeeding^ 
writer. He says, speaking of . . . <' gravissimorum yirorum judicia^ 
qui Cardanum miras deseipso CibulascoHLdtasse^ eAinsammHproaemum 
vixisse. £t herde non yideo quid aliud existimari possit de homine 
qui" . . . qui • . . qui . . . &c. The quotation down to "qui denique'* 
would be a page too long. Bayle, gathering bis information about 
Cardan f^om other writers, and without having read more than a single 
book, whdch forms about a hundredth part of Cardan's works, deUvera 
judgment thus: "We must not say of him that his great Wit had a 
mixture of Madness, but, on the contrary, that his Madness had a mix- 
ture of grettt Wit. His Wit was only an appendix, an laoosssory to his 
Madness." For my own part, I decline to a£3rm of any man that he is mad 
or iiot mad. Strange tlungs are said and done all overthe world daily. 
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unknown,- or wit can daozk us^— be£3re tiiece can exiBta 
Howaxd or a Milton*--a mkid must hare swerred out of 
l^t horizontal line on which all faculties sland written 
at aa equal altitude. That Cardan's mind was not w^ 
balanced we have already seen while noting its relations 
in the days of youdi with ihe sun»undingr wocld* Mudi 
o£ the eccentricity displayed in it was caused, un^ 
doubtedly , by the condition of the frame in which it had 
beeaa set ' That part of ouar history — ^bis physical Ufe — up 
to the year in which he jdned a univeisity, we therefore 
proceed now to consider. 

In infancy, Cardan wad &t and red; in boyhood, lean, 
with a long, white face,^ and reddidi hair. He grew &8t, 
80 that he had attained at ihe age of sixteen his full 
stature. Of &e plague lisat caressed him at the breast of 
his first nurse mention has been already made. His health 
was at all times infirm. He was bom with a dight ente* 
rocele, inherited fipom Fazio, his father: Throughout Ufe 
he was vexed by the occasional ou<fcreak of cutaneous 
eruptions and by nervous itching^. Between his fourth 
and his seventh year^ Ae exeitement of his nervous sys- 
tem caused a condition perhi^s not altogether rare in 
children: phantoms haunted him. On account of his 

' De yit& Propr. cap. yi and li. for the precedihi; details. 

« Be Vita Propr. cap. zzzvii. p. 160. Sprengel attributes to his 
early illnesses the Tlyidliess of imagination by which Cardan^ was 
always characterised. 

d2 
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wea£ health, and specially ia consideration of the fact 
that during those years, and for some time afterwards, his 
legs from the knees downward^ never became warm in 
bed until the morning^, he was not required to rise; in- 
deed, he was required not to rise until the end of the 
second hour after sunrise^. Fazio himself, it should be 
observed, was not himself then out of bed^.IIlDuring the 
last hour or two of morning rest, lying awake, the boy 
commonly saw figures, that were colourless, and seemed 
to be built up of rings of mail, rising out of the right 
comer of the bed*. The figures, following each other in 
a long procession, were of many kinds — ^houses, castles, 
animals, knights on horseback, plants, trees, musical in- 
struments, trumpeters in the attitude of blowing, groves, 
woods, flowers, and wild shapes that represented nothing 
he had ever seen before — these figures rising out of the 
right-hand comer, and describing an arch,) descended into 
the leftr-hand corner, and were lost. Jerome had pleasure 
in this spectacle, and made a secret of it. On one occa- 
sion, when his eyes were fixed intently upon the proces- 
sion, his Aunt Margaret asked whether he saw anything; 
but he believed, he tells us, that if he revealed the mys- 

' De Yit& Fropr. cap, xxxvii p. 29 and pp. 161, 162. 
3 Ibid.p. 11 andp. 160. 

3 *' Somno matutino indulgere permisit, nam et ipse ad tertiam diei 
horam decumbebat." De Ut. ex Adv. Cap. p. 428. 
* De VitA Propr. p. 160. 
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tery, whatever caused the spectacle would be offended, 
and that he should see the show no more^. Therefore he 
did not answer her. Between his seventh and twelfth 
year^ the child, who slept between his mother and Aunt 
Margaret, disturbed them almost nightly with his crying, 
caused by severe palpitation of the heart, which ceased 
when he advanced in years^. The coldness of his ex- 
tremities sometimes gave place to a profuse sweat. The 
nervous irritation endured by the delicate boy, who was 
rudely exposed all day long to the harsh exactions and 
unruly tempers of his old father, the lawyer, and the 
women who had charge of him, marred his unwholesome 
sleep with vivid dreams^. As often as a hundred times 
there came before him in his dreaming, night after night, 
at intervals, a cock with red wings, at whose appearance 

1 '* Quamvis adeo puer, mecnm cogitabani, si fatebor indignabitur 
quicquid causam prsebet hujus pomps, subtrahetque hoc festum." De 
Vita Propria, cap. xxxrii. p. 161. This account fits accurately to my 
own experience. During the same period of childhood I rarely fell 
asleep till I had received the visit of a crowd of visionary shapes that 
were not by any means agreeable. I had also, during that period, holi- 
day phantoms, in the beauty and the mystery of which I took delight, 
and concerning which I had in the strongest degree the same childish 
belief that is mentioned in the text, that *'si &tebor indignabitur 
quicquid causam pr»bet hujus pompae, subtrahetque hoc festum." I 
add this note because there are some autobiographical statements in 
the writings of Cardan — touching upon what used to be considered 
supernatural matters — ^that are liable to question by the sceptical, or 
misinterpretation by the credulous. It would be unjust not to employ 
the best means that I have of proving in this place the good faith of 
Cardan's statements. 

« De Vita Propr. p. 29. 
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the chaM tcembled with ^ fear ihafc it would qMeak, until 
it did speak, in a human Toiice, thx^tening words that 
took no hold upon his memorj^. 

ISiiere w^e none by io understand titie beatings of the 
young heart mid the pondeadngs of ikie excited mind. 
Sometimes the child was labouring in the diseased h^KMc 
vein; at se^en years old aweary of the world and cogi- 
tating suicide. Oai^aai, when he .confesses th» in after- 
life, adds a suspiciosi that the sune has occurxed to other 
men, although ihey do not lik^ to tell it in their books^* 
There were none by to tmderstand the vague emotions 
that were, eren in youth, to grow into ihe form of hunger 
for imdyii^ fame; the bus^ bnnn, &at was perpetually 
cogitating many and large things, rercdving also things 
that were impossiUle^. 

The asph^tions of ihe ferered mind were mingled 

» DeVitiI»Kqp,p. 162, 

> '^Lalxxravl u^»rdiuii amore Heroico, ut lae ipfium truoldiure cogl- 
tae^n; Tenun t^Jla etiam aUis accidere aaspicor; licet iu iulibrosnon 
referant." X>e Vit^ Pxopiri^ p. .31. The preceding sentences make it 
probable that Cardan applies this statement to his whole life; .the 
sentence before which it is placed J^voiirs, however, the belief that he 
is re&rring to his childhood only. I adopt the latter view, because I 
Imow that in the early jEeacs of childhood this feeling is connected 
closely with the physical condition already described. There is 
nothing in it but a wild love for thie mystery of death. I can call to 
mind no instance of isuicide committed by a chUd. 

> <VCerebri calidi, addictus eogitationiperpetao: nmlta ac maxima, 
et etiam quae esse non possunt revolyens." De Yitil Froprid^ cap. xiii. 
p. 58. 



always vith some fear of early death. His mother never 
thought he would live long^. In youth, to all the other 
^ments Jerome su&red, there was added a dull, red 
awelUng on the left breast, which occasioned £(^ some 
tinoe a dread of cancer^. In the year hefore his departure 
&r the university, when he was eighteen years old, he 
siLfl&red ako a dangenms attack of illness. He had been 
ramUing through an August day among the subinrbs and 
gardens of Milan, and when he came home falsely ae^ 
counted for his absence by saying &at he had dined with 
a £riend of hk father's, Agostino Lanizario. It is the 
aante Lanizarxo who, played the ^part of friendly critic upon 
Jerome's early writings* After this walk the youth was 
seised with a vicdent attack of iUness^. For three days he 
was in a fever, having only water for his food, and medi- 
cine compounded by his father, who was not cmly lawyer 
Irat physician also, which medicine he was to take four 
times a day. An anthrax formed and broke over %h& 
first false rib on the left side*. He thought in his de- 
lirium that he was on the bed of Asolepiades, rising and 
falling constantly between the floor and ceiling. He be- 
came possessed of the belief that he should die. His 
malady was closed by a violent sweat that resulted in the 
youth's recovery, but his health, as I before said, re- 

' De Vita Propr. p. 29. ^ IW. p. 31. 

8 Ibid. p. 28. * De UtiL ex Advems Cap* p. 431, 
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mained always infirm ; it was best when he was troubled 
with a cougy. 

Jerome Cardan, whose stature was completed at the 
age of sixteen, was, at the age of nineteen, when he went 
to Pavia, of the middle height and somewhat narrow- 
chested. He had a fair complexion, with a slight tinge of 
red on his white, small and oblong face, yellow hair, with a 
strong growth of it in beard under the chin, small, intent 
eyes, a projecting under lip, large upper front teeth, and a 
harsh voice, which, although loud, was not distinct at any 
distance. The hind part of his head was narrow^. Oardan 
tells us that when he became famous, and painters came 
from a distance to take his picture, his features proved to 
be so commonplace, that it was impossible to express 
them in a way that would enable any one to know him 
by his portrait. That is a very modest method of putting 
the incompetence of artists who omit the animating 
spirit when they paint the form, but Jerome was only too 
completely free from any pride either in his own form or 
in its coverings. In his mind he had pride, which he 
took no trouble to conceal. His character, was fixed in a 
contempt of money, a disregard not only of surrounding 
trifles, but even of the more important furnishings of 

1 «Tam maxime sanum me existimem, com tussi raucedineque 
laboro." De Vit. Propr. p. 26. 
^ Ilud. pp. 24, 25, for this and the next fact. 
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life, and his whole energy was bent upon the working I 
out for himself with his mind of glory after death^ . Boy 
as he was, he was at work upon his treatise on the 
Earning of Immortality; upon his treatise on the True 
Distances of Objects, based upon an old volume of 
Geber's, upon Triangles, that he had found among 
his father's books ; upon his treatise on Games of Skill 
and Chance ; and upon other youthful undertakings^. 
From the first he was unable to confine his mind toj 
labour on a single topic. He did not sit down to work * 
out his immortality of fame by writing a great book ; he 
began at once with three or four books. He was never 
throughout life checked in the commencement of a new 
literary labour, by the reflection that he might have four 
or five imfinished works already in hand^. Book- writing 
was pleasure, and he could not easily deny himself any 
addition to a pleasure that he loved. 

Though miserably trained into impatience, there was 
a strain of youthful joyousness in Cardan's mind when 
he arrived at manhood. , The most prevailing of his 
sensual pleasures was a love of music*. He was not 

1 *' Contemptor pecuniae, glorise post obitmn cultor, mediocria etiam 
nedum parra omnia spemere solitus." 

* De libris Propriis (ed. 1557), p. 10. 

^ *'Miilta et yaria scripsi, neque enim mens tandiu intenta nni 
negocio esse potest." De Libris Propriis (ed. 1557), p. 12. 

* "liBBtus, Yoluptatibus deditus, Music© prsecipue." De Vit& Propr. 
cap. li. 
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phyaicailj bold, bntiie had from the beginning practised 
himself in sword eaosrcise, then an art aeeeesary to all 
men who desired long life, and' he had exercised his 
bod J well in nmning and leaping* He could not ride 
decently, nor swim, and was afiraid of fire-arms. Abae- 
lutelj a coward 1^ was not, for in his restlessness it was 
one of his ^Envovaate amusements to face at night the 
dangers of tl» i^reet, wandering about, contrary to law, 
armed, baring his face concealed by a bkck woollen 
veil^- 

Firm in the midst of all his xestleesness, determined 
resolutely to mount upwards, not in worldly circumstance 
but in the ranks through which only intellect can rise, 
bis spmt ev^ burning ^with an inextinguishable desire 
fi>r an immortal name^, J^ome Oardan left Milan to 
commence his xmiversity career. Agostino Lanizario had 
&ith in the yoimg author^ and besought his aged &ther 
to consult tlte future proq)ects of the youth. Clara Mi- 
cheria added her prayers to the same efiect, stimulated 
by her son's declared intention, for the love of study, to 
become a monk if he might become a student in no 

^ Be Yitd. Propr. cap. yii p. 3S, fortfae-prcoediiig detaifa. 

^ ''Hoc uuum sat scio, ab inennte aetaite me inractinguibili nomlnis 
immortalis cupiditate flagrasse." 3De libds Proprisi. 

** Ciqndttas mea glorise, inter tot et adYensa et impedim^rta, stolida 
non tantum stuHa. jN'on tamen unquam concupiyi gkmam aut ho- 
nores, imo sprevi : cupefem notmn eate^quod aim, non opto ut sciatnr, 
qualis sim." De Vita Propria cap. ix. p. 42. 
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other WBj^. Jerome, ilUtiained as he had been, with all 
h}8 oddities asid fiuilts, was a good son. The life of 
Fiudo ym& now declining ; Clara was much younger than 
tlie jcdd geometriciaa, and must turn naturally after the 
old man's death to her son Jerome for protection. Let 
TmxLf iher^arsi^ hefore it was too late, he enabled 
to earn biead. Fazio, though he had acquired some 
pKop^^*, was far ifrom being rich. He had lent money 
too cardesely, and been bvit too indifferent a steward of hk 
own resouic^. The main prop of his income as a juris* 
cosieult was a stipcoftd of a hundred scudi, from a lecture- 
skip in Mila% whidb could one &y be obtained also by 
JeEDfDie> if he weve quatifiiad to take his &ther's place^. 
daxa had, tberdore, good reason for backing with her 
pxayeis Jerome's demand f<»r education. Jerome declared 
obstinately that if he were not sent to Payia for instruo- 
tion, he would run away from any situation into whidoi 
he might be put ; and thus the old man was at length 
eontreated and compelled to yield^. 

^ *n>ii bonil florem hunc universum setatis, et sine voluptate, et sine 
vtmdiis tnamgl dim Tera neque patcem eogere pcfssexn, nee firmudare 
lionestum ducerem, nee prsecibus impetrare valeFem: religioni tandem, 
amore stndiomm, tradere me volui. Inde metuentis matris orbitatem 
prscibiw exoratns pater, in Gymnasium dimiait." De Conscdatione, 
lab. ill. p. 75, 

8 De Vita Propr. cap. x. p. 48. 

• ** Atque ita precibus matris et amici preedlcti, minisque meis, ut 
qru omnino a^ire quoquo destinayeram, discessmn in Academiam 
seqtienCi anno impetrayi." De Libris Propriis. 
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Jerome Cardan, therefore, being as well or as ill-fitted 
for the career he sought as may be supposed of a youth 
minded as he was, and troubled as he was with fleshly 
ailments, set out at the age of nineteen for Pavia, provided 
in an ungrudging way by his father with respectable re- 
sources^. So far as studies were concerned, the exact 
curriculum of his preparatory education may be briefly 
told. In addition to reading and writing, Fazio had 
taught him rudiments of arithmetic when he was a little • 
boy, and had instructed him, when he was nine years old, 
in some of the world's mysteries, magical lore very pro- 
bably, whence obtained Jerome never discovered. Soon 
afterwards the geometrician taught his son some principles 
of Arabian astrology, a kind of study that must have done 
much to confirm the little fellow's dreaminess of nature, 
and then finding that his recollection of dry facts was 
bad, endeavoured to instil into him a system of artificial 
memory, in which endeavours he did not succeed^. After 
Jerome's twelfth year, he had been taught to say by heart 
the first six books of Euclid, not to understand them, mi 
he had been aided carelessly with a few books and scanty 
verbal information and advice in the study of geometry 
and dialectics^. At the cost of his mother, who had a 

» ** Honesto cum viatico." De Ut. ex Ady. Cap. p. 429. 

* De Vita Propr. cap. xxxir. p. 155. De Ut. ex Adv. Cap. p. 428. 

3 '* Pater jam ante concesserat ut Geometries et Dialecticse opera 
darem, in quo quanquam pneter paueas admonitiones, librosque, ac 
licentiam, nuUum alium auxilium praebuerit.*' De Consol. p. 75. 
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woman's appreciation of such matters, Jerome had also 
received instruction in music, which, as a social amuse- 
ment, consisted in those days chiefly of part singing and 
choruses. This Clara had furnished to her son without 
his fether's knowledge^ Fazio himself, who had no lack 
of power for facetious conversation, and was great among 
his friends as a teller of anecdotes, fables, and marvels of 
all kinds, being particularly full of stories about demons^, 
and claiming an especial demon of his own, aided the con- 
stant growth of superstitious feeling in the apt mind of his 
piipil. Other things Jerome had learnt for his own plea- 
sure. With his father's help he had become so well versed 
in dialectics, that before he went to Pavia he earned some 
pocket-money for himself by giving private lessons in that 
study3. Of Latin he knew no more than he had acquired 
in conversation with his father ; but to write Latin, as I 
have said before, was the great object of his young desire. 
At Pavia, Cardan was placed under the care of Giovanni 
Ambrosio Targio, in whose house he resided without any 
companion. At the close of the academic year he re- 
turned to Milan. He. had made good use of time, for in 
the succeeding year after his return to Pavia, where he 

> De Ut. ex Adv. Cap. p. 429. 

* " Conyersatio sua baud aspemanda, facetus, jucundus, miraculoram 
et fabnlarum recitator, multa de dsBmonibus recitabat, quae quam vera 
essent nescio, certe ea bistoria et admirabilis et pulcbre conficta, 
mirum in modam me oblectabat." De Ut. ex Adv. Cap. p. 429. 

»IMd. 
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i^ain lodged with Targio, ke disputed publidy with veiy 
great success, and was a teacher in the Crymnasium of tibie 
first books of Euclid. He even undertook for a few days 
to disoourse upon dialectics in the place of the appointed 
teacher, Brother Romolo Serveta ; and afberwards he took 
fi)r a short time a class of elementary philosophy on. 
behalf of a physician named Pandolfo^. He was eTi- 
dently woorking hard, learning to read and write Latin, 
not by the ordinary way of grammar rules, but by prac*- 
tice and by native tact, with books and dictionaries^. ' 

The yeaiB of study now commenced were years of 
hi^piness to the young student. He worked hard, 
partly to make up for lost time, pardy in fear that he 
might be recalled by his lather ' if ili-tidings of him 
were sent home'. At Pavia he was measter of him- 
self and between the sessions, when he went home to 
Milan, he assumed the right of managing his own afiyrs. 
His mode of studying was suited to his tastes^ though 
perhaps not exactly orthodox. The common course of a 
day's study was as follows* :• — Aifiter a morning's work he 
walked in the diade outside the- town- walls; then he 
dined ; th^i he gave up his time to music. The yoimg 
philosopher then took his fishing lines and went a^£shing 
under shelter of the groves andv woods not far beyond 

1 De yit& Propr. p. 16, for Hie pveoediof detaSli. 
> Ibid. cap. zzzir. >^I>»Ooii8oLp. 75i 

* De Vit. Propr. cap. id. 
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die gates of Favia. A philosopher -who menis to be 
immortal most needs tiiink as vrtSL as read and write* 
Cardan could either think or read while he was fisbing. 
He took out with him also into the woods wviting 
materials, and so studied and worked under the thick 
green leaves, among the wild &owstB, thsocughout the 
summer afternoon, dreaming ambitious dreams, and fidrly 
striving to fulfil hia best desires.. At sunset he returned 
into the town» wha» his behaviour was not always 
orderly. Dice and the draught-board had their duoxns 
for him ; areatless ni^t spent wandering about the streets 
after a day of nmsic was, in his view, a simple kind of 
relaxation. In this way Cardan worked hard, and made . 
rs^d progress. Having emhnced medicine as his piofes- 
aon, he had begun a treatise on:the Dififerings of Doctors^. 
In the year following his second academical course, re* 
maining at home in Milan because the presence of war 
caused the schods of Pavii^ to be dosed', he wrote fifty 
^eets of mathematical Commentaaies. These cdieets, I may 
here add, he lent to Ottaviano Scoto: Ottaviano lost them. 
Jerome Cardan had embraced medicine as his profes- 
fflon. What was to become, Aen^ of the stipend of the 
hundred seudi ? He had thrown it aade as dust in Ae 
balance of his thoughts; The choice of a profession was not 

1 De Sapientift, &c. &c. p. 420. 

3 ''TertloaimoMediolt maniibeUoiiiipeditU8,qnoiieAcademia&e' 
qyietttaTetBriyohiMtmn etV De Safpentift^ &c. p« 421. 
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to him a money question. Regarding it, howerer, even in 
that light, when his father and Clara pleaded to him the 
importance of this lectureship, and the honours and 
emoluments that were to be attained by all good juris- 
consults, the youth felt that his &ther's standing in the 
world was but a bad endorsement of their plea. Juris- 
prudence, he remarked, had done but little for his father 
Fazio^, though he had been lauded as the knower of all 
things in that book of his on Peckham's Perspectiva. To 
that book, and the laudation in it, Jerome refers, noting 
how very false the praise was, since his father's knowledge 
was confined to few ideas, and none of those his own. 
Law studies had contracted his mind — not enlarged it. 
Eager, therefore, for the best kind of mental cultivation 
as the basis of his fixture immortality, the young philoso- 
pher, after he went to Pavia, was not long in determining 
that he would never follow in his father's steps. 

Medicine had recommended itself to Cardan as the 
pursuit most likely to beget a philosophic mind. As a 
physician, he could not only keep over his own feeble 
health a reasonable guardianship — and he desired long 
life — but he should also be more fairly on the path to an 
immortal fame. The studies that belong to medicine, he 
reasoned^, stand upon surer ground than studies that 

1 « Parom ilium etiam absque impedimento profecisse yiderem." De 
Vit Propr. cap. x. p. 49. 

* Nothing could be saner than this reasoning: — **In eo institute a 
prlmi estate mansi, ut yitee consulerem: studia autem xnedidnse znagis 
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belong to law. Law treats of local custom, medicine of 
truths common to the whole worlds and to all ages. 
Medicine is the nobler as well as the safer ground, he 
said, on which to build a lasting fame, since its inquiries 
are concerned only with pure reason, with the eternal law 
of nature, not with the opinions of men. Swayed by such 
arguments the bold student determined to give up every 
design of following upon his father's track, and abandoned 
expectation of his stipend of a hundred scudi. 

Fazio, failing now in health, withdrew his opposition, 
and Jerome, having missed one academic course while 
the armies concerned in the quarrel between Charles V. 
and Francis I. were creating more than common tumult 
in the country, went in the next year, he being twenty- 
three years old, not again to Pavia, but to Padua. 

Absence had softened the feelings of old Fazio towards 
his son^. Very soon after his first departure, reconcilia- 
tion had been effected between Fazio and Clara; and al- 
though the old man, during the four last years of his life, 
maintained a morose countenance^, his last days proved 

huic proposito conducebant quam legum: et ut propiora fini, et ut 
orbi communia tod, et omnibus saeculis : tamen ut candidiora, ac qu» 
ration! (setems naturse legi) non hominum opinionibus Inniterentur : 
ideo haec ipsa amplexatus sum, non jurisprudentia." De Vit Propr. 
p. 47. 

1 "Desiderium augent© absentift mortuus est pater." De Consola- 
tione, p. 75. 

* *< Superrixit quatuor ferme annis, msstus semper rizit ut dedara- 
rerit quantum me amaret." De Ut. ez Adv. Cap. p. 430. 
VOL. I. E 
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that he r^jarded his boy with a nal affecti<m. It was in 
ihe beginning of the year 1524 that Jerome fiist wentto 
the University of Padoa, and early in Ai^ust of the saae 
year he retnmed wi& a feUow-^ownsman, Gianangek 
Corio, to Mikn^y where the old joriseonndt was hmgnJA- 
ing in mortal iUness. Jerome, since 'he had beoome a 
Latin sehdar, had acqmred sodal respect among .his 
fellow^townsm^i^y and his father was .Aen so mudi:in- 
terested in die jnrogress of his stodies that he wonid Jiot 
sa£kr him to wait upon the side bed. Plague was in the 
'town, and the youth's life was precious^. Jerome, he said, 
was on the point of takii^ the degree xxf badiehir in arts*, 
and Fasio, ^ough near death, commanded him to -go 
back; declaring, indeed, diat he diould feel ihe happier tf 
he did not detain him firom his studies^ llie youtib, 
therefore, went back to Padua. He must have gone back 
to -vacation work, for he had remained a month at Padua 
after the close of the academic session xm the 30th of 
June, and ii» long vacation did not end until All £aintB^- 

> De Vit Trqpr. p. 16. "« Ibid. p. 138. 

' De ConsoL p. 75. 

* Be Yit Fropr. p. 17. Such a degree was not much fiiTOvred in 
Italy. It was s(Hight in Cardan's time chiefly by those who could not 
aflbrd much expense or trouble, and in the next century was razety 
sought at all in Tadua, after the establishment of '< the Venetian 
College," by which the doctorate was made readily accessible to 
all poor scholars. Gymnasium Patayinum J. P. Tomasini, p. 200 
apdp. 194. 

» De Vit. Prqpr. p. 17. 
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day, Ae l«t of Norember^, when the learned Paduans 
opened the lacademic year with great solemnity and pomp. 
Soon after his return, Jerome receiyed news of his 
other's death. Fado died of <AA age, After eight days of 
abstinence ftom food, npon a Sabbath-day, the 28ih of 
Ang^t^. His son, who was warm-hearted, had loved 
him; but ^ere is more <if literary canity than filial lore 
m the epitaph, of course a Latin one, with which he 
marked his grare. This the sense of the inscription ran: 
To Fazio €abdan, 

Death it was that I livbd, life it was death that oayb,^ 

Thebe bemains the hinb eternal, certain glort, rest*. 

Hedied in the pear 1524, Oct 28, mlAe ag^iiieA pear of Jus age, 

Jeroxe^ Cardan, Physician, to his Parent 

AND PoSTERITT. 

1 See X P. Toma8im'Ck>mmeiitar, de Gymn. Patavin. lab. i pp. 
IfiO-^, for the compete XJohren^ Gaiendar, tomcrlj regulating 
work-days and holidays at Padua, 

« De Vit. Propr. p. 17. Dialogus Tetim. C^>era, Tom. I p. 672. 
'< Tetim. . At.Batet, f^Luomodo obiit ? Bam. Hooeste, et tx senio.'' 

3 These two motto lines are in the original a bad hexameter and a 
pentameter ; the "whole inscription being : 
** PadoCardano, 
LC. 
iter fuit id,q«odTixi, Titam mcrs dedit ipsa. 
Mens tttema manet, gloria tuta, quies. 
Obiit anno m.d.xxiv. it. KaL Sept. Anno iEtatis Ixxx. 
^ywonymnSiOardaniis, MedionSyPazenti 
Potterisque." 
The inscription is ^ren by Tomasuii (Elog. part i. Patav. 1^680) 
£romthediaiche£St. Mark,inai31aiL Jerome himi^ was erentttaUy 
buried nnder it beside his father, as is testified by Tomasini and 
Thuannt. 

e2 
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Until there shall be one trumpet sounded over all the 
graves, we shall most likely continue to blow trumpets of 
our own in this way. A clever man must be more pious 
than clever who omits the temptation, when he has the 
power, to display his cleverness upon a tomb. By Cardan, 
who was more clever than pious, no such omission would 
be made. How should his piety prevail? The holiness 
of home, all sacredness of motive and true worthiness of 
action^ had been unknown to the little Jerome when he 
was a child. He had grown up contemned and neglected, 
seeing much of evil passion, trained as a child in astro- 
logy, and strengthened in every tendency to superstition. 
The religion of his time was ceremonial and full of super- 
stitious practices. Jerome was superstitious. He was 
careful to perform religious rites; he prayed to God and 
to the Virgin Mary, but more particularly to St. Martin, 
whom he was taught by a dream to regard as a protector 
under whom he would enjoy a somewhat quieter and 
longer Ufe^ than he could have obtained under any other 
saint. There can be no doubt that this was a direct 
slight offered to St. Jerome. Cardan was not behind his 
age, but he was not before it, when, as he tells us, he was 
accustomed from childhood to look up to heaven with this 
prayer: " Lord &od, of Thine infinite goodness, give me 
long life and wisdom, and health both of mind and body^.'' 
* De Vita Propr. cap. xxiL p. 87. » Ibid. p. 86. 
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His body was ailing, his mind wanted health; he feared 
lest, by a premature close to his life, he might be pre- 
vented from leaving to posterity such proofs of wisdom as 
might win for him undying praise. He sought praise as 
the end of his existence, and exercise of intellect as the 
most worthy means to such an end. Ambition to produce 
the utmost good, to develop every talent and apply it 
carefully to that work in which it would do all that it 
could be made to do in aid of the real progress of humanity, 
glorified the Kfe of the obscure French potter, Bernard 
Palissy^, really the best of Cardan's philosophical contem- 
poraries. Cardan, who won to himself in his own lifetime 
world-wide fame, was conscious of no higher motive to 
exertion than anxiety to be remembered as a great phi- 
losopher. But that was no mean care. 

Because the superstition of Cardan did not at all times 
take an orthodox complexion, he has been ranked on 
more than one occasion among atheists. Thus, for ex- 
ample, he was set down by Theophilus Raynaud, in his 
treatise on good and bad books^, as the first atheist of the 

' *' Je n'ai trouv^ rien meilleiir que de suiTre le conseil de Dieu . • 
II a command^ k sea h^tiera quails eossent a manger le pain au labeor 
de leor corps et qn'ils eussent k multiplier les talens qu*il leur avoit 
laissez par son Testament. Quoi consider^ je n*ay voulu cacher en 
terre les talens qu*il lay a plea me distribuer/' &c Palissy to the 
Marshal MontmorencL 

' ** Homo nnllius religionis ac fidei, et inter dancularios atheos se- 
condi ordinis aevo suo fleusile princeps.** Father Beynaud De boms ac 
mails Idbris, quoted by Bayle in his Dictionary* 
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seooad order. He records, howeTer, emphatically among 
the e3q>eri«u;es of his life the aoquiakioB, eTen thiou^ 
tremble, of a firm trust in the wisdcmi of the divine dii^H^ 
aition of eventa. He had observed, he says, the efficacy of 
pray^, and recognised the importance oi invoking aid 
from Grod out of the Scriptures, and of seeking, be adds 
—I quote his exact words—" that He would teadi me to 
do His will, because He is my God^." As a religious 
sentiment, at least, this thought lay at the bottom even of 
those blind superstitions or dear-sighted comments which 
the orthodox disdained and set aside as pagan. 

* De Vit Propr. cap. xxiii p. 90. 
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CHAPTER V. 

JIEBOME CABDAK, GRADUATB IK MEDICINE — HIS LIFE AT SACCO, AKD 
TB> STBAVGS ADTEiraVBS OF JOB MABBIAOS. 

Fazio Cardan left a House and some provision for 
his son, although it seems to have been very small, and 
liable to much dispute^. He had been too ready to allow 
to other men the use of his possessions. Part of his little 
store, placed in the hands of insolvent people, had been 
lost; part, supplied to princes and great men, was to be 
re-demanded only at great risk, and hardly to be recovered 
after endless labour. When recovered, it was always re- 
paid without interest^. Litigation, however, was then 
common; and we are carried back fairly into the spirit of 
the time when we read that after his father's death Jerome 
had first a lawsuit with Alessandro Castillione for some 
woods, afterwards with members of his father's family, 
and then with the Counts Barbiani. Jerome eventually 
gained his point against Castillione, who had one of his 

' '< Patrimonium quod minimum erat.*' Be Coiui^. p. 75. De Vitft 
Bropar. enp. xxriii. 

< De Ut< ex Ady. Cap. p. 428. 
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own relations for a judge, and compelled him, after a long 
struggle, to pay all the money about which a question had 
arisen. The dispute with the Barbiani was continued 
over many years^. 

To Clara Micheria there remained also, after the death 
of Fazio, so much provision for her maintenance as would 
enable her to buy a house^. She could also in some way 
earn money, for it was by her industry and solicitude — 
incredible solicitude her son entitles it — that Jerome, when 
left by the death of his father poor and helpless, was main- 
tained at the university^. It does not appear that Jerome 
and his mother were at all times happy in each other, but 
that Clara, notwithstanding all her sins of temper or of 
principle, had a woman's power of self-sacrifice, and a 
mother's strength of love for Jerome, is what I think does 
appear, not indistinctly. Towards his father, Jerome's 
heart yearned many years after the old man had passed 
away, when the son could look back into his youth, for- 
getting for a time its deprivations, remembering only the 
gentle words and deeds of the geometrician, who had, he 
thought, been kinder to him than his mother. Of him he 
could then write, when the feeling rose naturally in his 
heart, words of emotion full of a love and gentleness, with 

> Dial, de Morte. Opera, Tom. L p. 676. 
« De Vit. Propr. p. 92. 

* " Ipse inops, ac auxilio omni destitutus, diligentift et solidtudine 
matris incredibili Bustentabar.*' Dial, de Morte. Opera, Tom. i. p. 676. 
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which he seems to have been able to regard his father only, 
f ' My tears arise," he says, ** when my mind ponders upon 
bis good-will towards me. But, father, I will give what 
satisfaction I am able to your merits and your piety. 
And while these leaves are read, your name and virtue 
shall be honoured. For he was incorruptible and truly 
holy^." At other times, in softened mood, we find him 
speaking of his old relation to his father during childhood, 
as '' what I at that time thought to be hard servitude." 
At other times he writes the simple truth, but not re- 
sentfully. 

Matthew Curtius, a physician of some note in his day, 
was professor of the theory of medicine in Padua, be- 
tween the years 1524 and 15303. He encouraged Car- 
dan greatly with his kindness, even condescending to hold 
public disputation with him. A compliment dear to the 

1 De Ut. ex Ady. Cap. pp. 349, 360. 

3 Bioooboni de Gymnas. Fatavin. Lib. i. p. 21. Cardan de Vit. Fropr. 
cap. xxxiy. p. 155. Cartiu8 of Fayia taaght also at Florence, Bologna, 
and Fua. He irrote on Venesection in Flenrisy, on the quality of 
-water, and also, among other things, edited Mundinus, the peg-book 
upon which anatomists had hung comments for years, until Yesalius 
achieved a revolution in their science. Curtius was fifty years old, 
and in the height of his reputation, when Cardan studied under him. 
His salary at Fadua had been twice raised. He died in 1544, aged 
seventy. Brief details are given concerning him by Tomasini and 
Fi^adopoli in their records of the University of Fadua, and more by 
Ghilini, whom I know only as cited in a work invaluable for the infor- 
mation it gives about forgotten men who were in any degree famous in 
the sixteenth century, <* Zedler's Universal Lexicon aller Wissenschaf- 
ten und Kunste." 
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young man at the outset of his medical oaieer^ was die 
exdami^on of the president before whom he argued some 
fbi^tten thesb against a forgotten doctor. The president^ 
struck by Cardan's acutenessj asked who the youth was, 
and being told, exclaimed, ^^ Study, O youth, — you will 
excel Curtiu^." 

At the dose of ihe year made memorable by his father's 
death, Jerome Cardan obtained from his tmiversity the 
honour of being appoint^ Rector of the Gymnaaum^; 
He yery truly says, that the seddng of that office by him 
was a most desperately foolish deed^. The office was, ul 
&ct, the lord^p of the tmiversity, a post so costly to the 
holder, that in those days of wars and taxes, and of sodal 
disorganis»tion in North Italy, nobody could be found 
willing to hold it. It was in abeyance at the time whai 
Jerome Cardan, a dever, penniless, disreputable young 
scholar of twenty-four, maddened by difficulties, and by 
a belief that he was impotent for life (his sorest care), 
plunged desperately into its responsibilities, willing ta 
drown one care in another. 

Tlte University of Padua, founded in the thirteenth 

^ De libris Bropriis: — *^^;iid^ o jvBf&mf CifftUuiL siqwn^siK.'' 
Stapebaat oumes, adds CaRbuu 

» DeLite.PHipr.(ed.l547)p. 11. LiK XHt; Op. Tonii i. pt 97. 

* '^Sivke voro u{ e^ qnodBectorOymiiaiii Flatftvini ^E^ctut «uii,» 
tum omn iw^ esiem^et m pfttrid^ teUa i]iaxim& yigerent et trSbota 
intoUsrabiEa. .. • • Deuif quid ie ad Imc coayniUtf hn. cmrU et 
vMcmia . • .** De Ut. ez Ady. Cap. p. 430. 
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centiuy, had been supported by the Priaoes of Carrara tiH 
tiwir -power rotted. Then the Gynmaeium was placed, 
together with the town^ ^^ 1405^ under the shield of 
Venice, the town keys and seal being presented in that 
year to Michael Steno^ The liberality of the Venetians 
caused the university to prosper greatly, and it owed much 
in the first yeaxs of its dependence upon Venice to the 
liberality of rectors^. Until the year 1550, there were 
two rectors yearly appointed, who held divided rule, the 
university itself being divided between artiste (followers 
of theology, philosophy, and physic) and jurisconsults. 
As the affidrs of the two classes were separate^ each had 
its rector. Jerome, we have seen, joined the artists, not 
the jurisconsults, who had then for their own use a distinct 

* The best accoiiHts of the Uniyenity of Padua in its good old times 
aie, I believe, the six books of Ck>mmMitanes on the Fadoan Gymna- 
sium, by Antonio Biccobone (Fatavii, 1598), the Faduan Gymna- 
sium, in Hre books, by the Bishop J. P. l^masini (Utin!, 1654), and 
the History oi the Faduan Gymnasium, by Nic Cornn* Fapadopcdi 
(Yenet. 1726). I have used these as my authorities. Biccobone lived 
partly in Cardan's time, but Tomasini's iFork is mote serviceable, is- 
asmnch as it is Ml of those minute details which give life to our 
Imowledge of the past. It is quite the best work of the three. The 
two T(dumes a£ Fa|^ad<^x^ Abbot x)f St. Zenobiu% and Frofessor at 
Fadua of Canon Law, are of great service as an elaborate i^pendiz to 
the others. He made it his business not only to compile afresh (drily 
enough), but to suj^y fiKHn the university records the omissions that 
occurred in the lists of rectors, professors, &c., published by the two 
first-named writers. He gives also a brtef account of every Faduan 
who had been famous, including, of course. Cardan. Cardan's name, 
however, as of one who had held office in the imiversity, does not occur 
in any of the lists giroi by these chroniclers. 
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university building. After the year 1550 an union was 
efiected, and the university was governed by one rector, 
chosen alternately, if possible, from among the artists and 
the lawyers^. It was not possible always to maintain a 
strict rotation ; it was even sometimes necessary to look 
abroad for a man " illustrious, provident, eloquent, and 
rich,'* by whose munificence the university could profit. 
The rector was, indeed, the chief magistrate of the 
university, who decided judicially disputes among the 
students and professors on fixed court days, who over- 
looked the working of the entire system, and saw that the 
teachers did their duty properly; but his administrative 
labours were lightened by the aid of a pro-rector, who did 
the real work, while of the rector himself no more was 
required than to be munificent. Scholars who would be 
dukes hereafter were the men thought most proper for the 
office. So indeed they were, for often rich men, daunted 
by the heavy demand made by it upon their .purses, used 
the right of refusal granted to them. In the next century 
the rectorate was shunned so universally, that the office 
ceased almost wholly, the chief dignitary being the pro- 
rector, of whom work was required rather than money. 

For seven years before the year 1515, wars in the 
district had caused the closing of the University of Padua. 

» Fapadopoli Hist. Gjmn. Pat. Lib. i. cap. v. p. 7, for preceding de- 
tails. Tomasini, lib. i. cb. six. to xxii. for those next following. 
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After it was re-opened, the prevalent confusion and dis- 
tress made it impossible to find men who would add to all 
their other worldly loss the burden of the rector's office. 
For about ten years after that date, therefore, says a 
chronicler of the university^ there were no rectors. In 
1526 there is set down the name of one, and there was 
one in each of the two succeeding years. In 1629 there 
was again a rector for the jurisconsults, and another for 
the artists. The year, therefore, of Cardan's rectorate, 
1525, is considered blank, and although Jerome, after two 
ballots, by a majority of one*, obtained leave to assume the 
responsibilities which every wise man declined, he took 
none of the honours of the office. It entitled him at once'* 
to the degree of doctor without trouble or expense, but 
the degree was shortly afterwards refused to him. I do 
not think that he was enrolled as a citizen of Padua, and 
I am sure that he was not admitted at Venice into the 
equestrian order. He seems, in fact, to have received 
none of the rector's privileges, and he was accounted 
nobody by the university, his year of office being called 

1 Papadopoli, voL i. pp. 95, 96. The list of rectors is there interrupted 
thus at the year 1508. ^Be Gymnastic^ intermissft ob Cameracense 
beUam, mox restituta anno mdxy, k restitutions per annos circiter 
decern Rectoribus caruit Gymnasium." The list is then resumed at the 
year 1526. 

» Cardan de Vit Propr. p. 17. 

' The succeeding particulars concerning the oflBce of Hector of the 
Gymnasium at Padua in the sixteenth century, are from Tomasini's 
first book, du zix. to xxiL 
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the last of the ten years in which there was xu> 
rector. 

We may feel assured, also, that the bishop and the 
local magistrates, and his brother the town rector, did not 
come in state to visit the new dignitary, and that he did 
not go with due solemnity — as a true rector ought to go 
after his election— *to the cathedral, escorted by two 
hundred spearmen, accon^panied by the o£5cials of the 
imiversity on horseback, and by fife-players, and whatever 
else is noble. I even doubt whether they clothed him as a 
rector should be clothed — ^in summer robes of scarlet silk, 
and winter robes of purple alk — and hung thebadge over 
his back, covered with gold and precious stones. If all these 
forms were properly gone through by the learned Paduans 
in honour of the young adventurer who undertook to 
preside ovex them^ that journey of the desperate young 
Jerome, dollied in pur^ and gold, and surrounded by 
spearmen, to the solemn hearing^ of high ii^ss, would form 
as odd a picture of times out of joint as any man could 
easily imagine. 

That the professors and dignitaries of the university 
came solemnly to dinner at Cardan's expense I can believe. 
That the students flocked together to the great inaugural 
entertainment he was bound to give them, and to any of 
his other little official dinners, I am sure. IVild dinners 
they must have been, for Jerome looked back upon the 
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year vth&x he was rector as a year of " Sardanapahn life," 
a.Uot upon his past for which he had to make atoae- 
scnnt^. j^nd who found tibe money to suj^Kyrt him in hia 
&ke pofixtion — ^who paid for the mode-majesty of Sector 
Sftrdanapahw ? The widow at Milan. His mother — we 
do mot know how— ^worked for him, and by her self^ 
denial and solicttiide he was enabled^ to sustain the charges 
that he had so foolishly and redclessly incurred. Perhaps 
die was proud of Jiis distrnetion, imsubstantial as it was, 
but proud or not, die ^was his modier. Except his 
mother'ahelp, he had no means of inccmie but the gaming- 
tables. 

vGardan had not at &e uniTersity a large circle of 
firiends. Except when he sought wild pleasure in a game 
of chance, xyv men with whom to sing, he was, in hk 
studies and his recreations, almost a recluse; he thought ^ 
iSotA few who might be his companions were virtuous, 
none truly learned, and with a Ssibe q3mici8m he regarded 
social intercourse as waste of time. Tet hfi had formed 
in his youth a fnendflhip, baaed upon commtmity of tastes 

1 In chapter ziii. p. 59 of the De Yitft Propr. laber, he speaks of 
penance dne — ^''ut vita Sardaaapaka quam anno quo praeftii Gymnasio 
FataTUUX egi, flagitia porgaTerim." 

* ** Matris tamen soUidtndme efifectmn est, nt pondns unpensanun, 
qoamyis segre, sostmnerim.'* De Ut. ez Adr. Oxp, p. 430. 

' ** Stwdffntinm Hector cwatos, nihil prina cam haberem, totnm tamen 
iflad nihil conmmpsi^ Nee nihmimihieratrdiquimiaiiiiliais, niii 
latnmcolomm htdHS." i2)eGiasQtp.76* 
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for dice and music, with one Ambrose Varadeus; after-, 
wards he had found a friend at Pavia in Prosper Mari* 
non. A pallid youth, Ottaviano Scoto, of Venice, who 
lost fifty sheets of Cardan's early efforts as an author, was 
a friend with whom the young student was upon familiar 
terms of lend and borrow as to books ancl money^. This 
was his closest intimacy ; out of it sprang one of the 
leading events in his after-life. Another of his close 
friends was Gaspardo Gallearato. Love of pleasure coun- 
teracted, in a great degree, Jerome's desire to play the 
misanthrope. In society he had also the satisfaction of 
rasping any tender point in a discussion. As much 
through love of argument as malice he perversely advo- 
cated the opinions that were most distasteful to his cpm- 
pany2, and loved a single combat of the tongue, in which 
it appears that he never failed to silence his opponent, for 
he could bring into play not only a quick wit and a rare 
amount of ready knowledge, but he could assume also a 
tone so rude ajid overbearing that few who had contested 
with him once would court a second battle. 

Though the natural gifts and acquirements of Cardan 
were disfigured by harsh feeling towards others and an 
obtrusive consciousness of self, it is curious to observe how 

* De Vit Propr. cap. xv. p. 68. 

* ^ niud inter vitia mea singulare et magnum agnosco, et sequor, nt 
Kbentins nil dicam qoam quod audientibus displiceat, atque in hoc, 
sciens ac volens, persevero." De Yit. Prop. cap. xiii. p. 60. 
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in his mind the vanity of the scholar was combined with, 
and perhaps, indeed, formed but a part of, a most rare 
candour in self-confession. Desiring and expecting an 
immortal fame, Jerome was thoroughly determined to 
enable all posterity to know what manner of man he was. 
Bevelations of himself are to be found scattered through- 
out the huge mass of his writings: those revelations are 
collected here into a narrative, and we have had reason 
abeady, as we shall have more reason hereafter, to wonder 
at the unflinching way in which the Milanese philosopher 
must have performed self- dissection, when he laid bare so 
much that was corrupt in his own nature to the public 
gaze. To nobody was he so merciless as to himself; he 
scorned the men who, being dark within, study to show a 
•brilliant outside to the world, and going over, as he 
always did, into a state of bold antagonism, he hung out 
every one of his misdeeds, and all that he found rotten in 
himself, for popular inspection. 

Readily confessing cowardice, Cardan tells of a storm 
on the Lago di Gnarda, in which he was nearly drowned. 
It was in the year in which he was rector, at a time when 
he was forced by want of funds to make an expedition 
homeward^. He had pushed off into the lake, unwillingly 
enough, with a few companions, and they had on board 

1 «< Fecanianim exigendarum caos^." De lit. ex Adr. Cap. p. 430. 
To make work for his mother. 

VOL. I. P 
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the boat flome koiees. llieir-adlwui toin, Aiey had.thdbr 
mast bic^en, lost abo their mdder and '0S» of tlreir two 
oarsy when night came -oa. At last thegr came aehose afc 
Sirmioney when they were all dewpairing of a iretcue, 
Cardan moBt of alL Thqr came ashore in ^ood time, £ir 
Terjr few minutes afiterwards, when ihey were horsed 
safely in &eir inn, a fierce buzst of the afamn arose, which 
their disabled boat could by no chance have weathered. 
The iron hinges of the windows in the inn were bent by 
it. Jerome, .who had been out of doon & cenfassed 
coward, teUs philosophically how all liis irabur came to 
him when a fine pike was brought to taUe, jand he suj^ped 
joyously, though his companions could iK>t eaL The enly 
youth, except Cardan, who had an appetite, was he ¥^ose 
rashness led the party into danger, and whose Banrage 
found a safe way out of iti. 

But the scholar who was bold oyer his supper, and 
cared little for the howling of dke wind outside, ma^ 
have lost something of his boldness mh&a, the lights were 
out and the loud wind at night liindered him from deep- 
ing. His philosophy had compxehended studies that 
gave strength to superstition. Astrcdogers had predicted 
from his horoscope that he would not live to be older 
than forty or forty-five ; and he, believing them, took no 
painsiin the management of his inheritance to reserve any 
^ De Yit. Prdpr. cap. zxz. jk ILl. 



|>roTi8icm for old age. lUnsionB df tlie flenses, to which 
he wae Bubject, strengtbened his beEef in sopematural 
appearaaatceS) and 3ns own nervcms, dicanrj nstme caused 
inxxL to tsoniFert at iame^ iSne memory of common events 
into fiome iamy impsemxm of the wonderful. I liave 
not thought it worth while to collect together aH the 
utories of this »kind reSsted %y Owdan ; hut two may serve 
here as eaoimjfles. At Pftvia, one mx>ming wMein led, 
and f^ain while dr^dng, ^ennne heard a distinct rap as 
of a Immmer^onawall of his room, ty 'which he Toaew 
ihot he was parted from-a ohainfber in an empty house. 
At iJrat time died his and his father's inend, Oaleazzo 
Bosso^. The disciples of certain impoirtors who in our 
own day have orevived a belief in 8pirit4aiocldngs in 
U ew Yofk, may be referred to *flie works of Cardan for 
a few emmobrticms of distinct &ith in such maniiestations. 
JL more curaons ^examj^le 'Will occur hereafter. In the 
present imtance, Cardan, yAio is never destitute of philo- 
sophic csoidoiir, owns liiat he was unaJble to prove any 
idtrict correE^yondence of time between iSke death of Kosso 
and the knodkings in his Toom. It as enough for us 

> De Vit. Fropr. cap. zliu. p. 222. I quote the passage for the 
Iraneflt of Bap^iste: **< (^nod mihi aeddH dmn staderemSPapke, ut mane 
quodam, antequam ezpergiscerer ictum in rnnro aemerim^ Tacuum 
erat habitaculain quod loco iUi erat contiguum: et dum expergisceier, 
et poatea atum^qiUBi jmaltei, fit quod aAdam harft isesperi ifiteUeflcaiim 
obiisse Galeazium de Bubeis amicum singolarem, et de quo tam multa, 
non id referam |n miracuhi,'* 

F 2 
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simply to note how frequently the ear as well as the eye 
is deluded, when the nervous system is in a condition 
that appears to have been constant with Cardan. The 
sounds heard by him at Pavia portended no more than 
is meant by the flashes of light which sometimes dart 
before our wearied eyes. 

We do not find greater difficulty in perceiving with 
how much ease Jerome may in lapse of time have fallen 
into the belief that a supernatural event marked his first 
experience in Latin. "Who was the man," he says, 
*' who sold me a Latin Apuleius when I was, I think, 
about twenty years old, and instantly departed ? I bought 
it without judgment, for its gilded binding; but the 
next morning found that I could read it Almost at the 
same time I acquired the power of understanding Greek, 
Latin, French, and Spanish, that is to say,, so that. I 
could understand books in those languages, though un- 
able to speak them and ignorant of their grammar^." 
There is nothing in this superstitious suggestion incon- 
sistent with the record left by Cardan of the time spent 
by him in acquiring languages and studying their gram- 
mar. In his early college days he bought a Latin 
Apuleius. He had been superficially practised in Latin 
by conversation with his father, and the language differs 
not so greatly from Italian as to make it wonderfiil that 
* De Vit. Propr. p. 225. 
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any youth of quick and ready wit should find that he 
could make out at once the general sense of a Latin 
story. Any shrewd man acquainted with Italian can 
scramble at first sight through the meaning of a Spa- 
nish book, and of French, another allied tongue, young 
Jerome must have picked up a great number of hints 
from the French armies that overran his native district. 

After the purchase of his Apuleius, the student may 
have prided himself much on the discovery of the great 
deal that he could extract from books in these languages, 
before they had become, or when they had not long 
become, matters of systematic study. The seller of the 
Apuleius could be looked back to at last from a distance 
of time as though he had been one of the legendary 
beings who come into the market-places to sell magic 
books, and then are seen no more. The impression would 
accord well with his superstitious fancy; he himself would 
very soon believe it, and could easily let Greek slip in- 
sensibly into the list of tongues miraculously placed within 
his power. It is no proof of deliberate untruth that 
Cardan has put down among the mysteries of life this 
vague impression in one place, but does not the less 
candidly relate elsewhere the pains with which he toiled 
along the usual paths of study. 

Those paths led him, at the beginning of the year 1526, 
to the attainment of one object of ambition. He was in 
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tliat year laureated Doetor of Medieiiie. Qs 
to the dignity was not». however, eaaily acoordedi^ 
been presented by his teacheri, aad proved himsdf befeaa& 
the bishop orthodox and loyal, it was the duty of GaDiaa^ 
as of any other candidate, to deBsnd publicly £)ur theses^ 
two o£ them, selected by himselL His opponents ia dis- 
cussion were, as usual,. the junior doetors^; aftecwaEdahe 
himself,, with those by whom he waft presented, haying 
withdrawn, his admission, or exclusion was determined b j 
a ballot^* Jerome had been at first rejected, in qote of 
his rectorship— -perhaps even because o£ib — by a compact 
body of forty -seyen dissentients. On account of hia bicthy 
disgrace attached to hia name; hia love of dicev. and. 
various irregudasitieSji must certainly have brought himi 
into much disfavour, while his obstinate and disputatious 
method of asserting his opinions^ and his contempt of 
custom, must have scandalised many of the magnates of 
the university. He was rejected twice*,, but when he 
made his third effort, the adverse voices were reduced to 
nine^, and he was admitted Doctor of Medicine,^ and re- 
ceived with due solemnity the open and shut book^ the 
barettCy the ring,, and the kiss. The open book signified 
things known to him that he was authorised to teach ;. the 
closed book signified the knowledge that it yet remained 

I The details concerning the instaUation of a doctor here gmn are 
from Tomasmi, Lib. i cap. zItH. pp. 159, 160. 
» Be Vifc Propr. p. 17. 
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for Mm^ and was Hs buamess, to acquire. The barette 
waa o£ an geclefljaatical fbrm^ and signified that he was 
Gonseciated. as a priest to science, and by its name 
(bi*reGt^y twice ngfat^ some thon^t it also signified that 
teachers ought to be eonrect in practice as in theory. By 
the ling he was espoused to his profession. The kiss was 
^ae^ i^mboL q£ ike. brotherhood to which he was admitted, 
and, the peace and harmony that should prevail among all 
feUow-laboureES in art or science^ Then in the cathedral 
he was ushered by^the bedeljGsxmally from a seat by his 
preaanteiBrto a seatbythe prior, further symbolising ihat, 
as a man cf kazning,. he was qualified to sit among the 
pnhcss of the earth. So Jerome was made a doctor in 
the fiunous Unzfeiaity of Sadua. He was then twenty- 
fi:ve years old^ 

Hainng obtam^ this qualification. Cardan, wiliiout 
loss of timft,. pxoceeded to establii^ himself in practice. 
An op^Ding was fiDund &r him at Sacco, to which place 
lie went, by the advice and witb the help of a zealoits- 
friend, a physician^ofPadua) Francisco Buonafede^.^uona- 
fede had been a. warm promoter in the university of Car- 
dan.'s cli^ to a degvee^ He himself held rank at Padua 
between the years 1524 and 1526 as the first of the two 
extraordinary px)fesBors of tile Theory of Medicine, his 

1 De irt. exAdy. Cap. lib. iii. jj, 431. De Libria Propr. (1557) 
p. 12. 
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colleague being Peter Maynard, of Verona. Buonafede 
next became the second extraordinary professor of Prac- 
tical Medicine, in which department he became senior 
professor in 1539^. He was a man of great worth, who 
felt towards the young student disinterested friendship, for 
Cardan had not attended any of his lectures^. Sacco is a 
small town, about ten miles from Padua and twenty-five 
from Venice. 

Battle and murder, plague, pestilence, and famine, de- 
terred Cardan from residenqp at Milan. During the six 
or seven years spent by him at Sacco, his own district 
was devastated by a succession of those evils that charac- 
terised in most parts of Europe the low social condition 
of the age. While Jerome pursued his studies at the uni- 
versity, the slaughter committed by the plague in his own 
district had been merciless. In 1522 fifty thousand of 
the Milanese died of the plague in four months. In 1524 
there had been fierce plague, and by the fortune of war 
Milan had twice bowed to a new master. In 1526 and 
1527, while Cardan dwelt at Sacco, Milan suffered under 
scarcity, that was made more distressing by the added 
burden of intolerable taxes. In 1528 disease and pesti- 
lence again broke out, and were less fearful in their 
ravages only because they had already swept off* a large 

1 Gymn. Pat. Riccoboni, p. 23. Tomasini, p. 814. 
* De Vit. Propr. p. 18. The same authority covers the facts stated 
in the succeeding paragraph. 
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part of the population of the district In 1629 the 
miserable wars abated, and Cardan made an attempt to 
fix himself in Milan, for he regarded that town as his 
proper home. The attempt failed, as will presently be 
shown, and the adventurer having returned to Sacco, con- 
tinued to live there during three or four more years. 
yf ^\» Sacco, in which town he began to reside — by way 
of omen perhaps — on his birthday^, that is to say, on the 
24th of September (1526), Cardan established himself in a 
house of his own, practised his profession, gambled, spent . 
his money, and had no lack of holiday friends, (^e belief, 
founded on his horoscope, that he would die in middle 
age, and a desponding sense of inability to marry, caused 
the young physician to care little for the morrow. The 
consciousness of impotence had weighed upon him for 
about four years when he went to Sacco, and continued 
unabated until he was more than thirty years of age*. It 
was the greatest trouble of his life during those years 
which formed, in other respects, the happiest part of his 
existence. To feel, or to confess, that he was absolutely 
happy was not in the nature of Cardan. The conditions 
necessary to true happiness were absent from his mind. 
To the child whose character is forming the accidents of 

» De Libris Propr. (ed. 1557) p. 13. A work entitled " Epidemia " 
begins thus:— << Anno mdxxyi. die xxiv. Septembrii qusB mihi nata- 
lis fuit, contHli me in Saccense oppidam." 

* De Ut. ex Adr. Capiend. Lib. ii. cap. 9. 
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outer li& are eventfr ofreaLimportance^ ^^'^PPy ^^ unhappjr 
ia tkemselves^ but. in li» nun whose Gharacter is fi}imed 
the out^ life is sulgeot to the inner.. I have taken painis 
aa I thou^i jn^ to call attaUaon to &6se inoiden^ of 
Casdan's youth which had a^ baoefiiL infliignce upon his 
character. The chili Jerome it was ri^t to handle ten- 
derly,, but now that he has grown up^ and has (X)me out 
iota the world ta take his part im it as independent worker, 
he must xun abne^ for he is too old to be nursed by a 
biogcaphor; 

In his ownmodud wsuy Gacdan tdls ua that as there axe 
i^iort gimts and tdl pigmies,, so wiien he says ^t he 
q>^it at Saoco happy ds]^,. we mu^ understand them to 
luuve been, hc^pily wretebed^. He ^c^ed games of 
chance, indulged his love of music,, nunbled through & 
beautiful country, dined and studied indolently. No* 
body molested, himy he; spent his money and he had 
hi9> friends, he was isspeated, visited by gay Venetian 
nobles. The magnates, of the town associated with, him, 
he keptopen house, andmiSQ. gathered about him, prompt 
enoi^bto own that Jeoome Gsusdan was a great philoso- 
phy^ This eheerfiil bit of Cardan's life extended over 
fi^e years and a half,, comm^udng in September, 1526, 
and ending in the month of February, 1532,, not very 

^ De Yita Fropr. cap. zxxL p. 129* The aatlmntyienninA tho same 
until there occurs a fresh citatian. 
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many weeks s&ta }m^ mmagd. He liftd eBJojed &xAj 
hia studeiU lifie,, but to the yeais spent ai. Sacca he 
looked back oftent afterwasds. They oontiaoted in hk 
memory into a sin^ kappy tliou^t^ a thooght to which^ 
Bt night, his pleasa n t dusaoM fioaqiKntLy ledLhim. 
"^^He. studied while at Sacoft indolently, or at any lote 
his study produced small immediate results. During the 
8ix:yeacs spent these hi» mind wis at wade,, but that was 
a period rather o£ growth than: piadKce. Cardan himsdf 
saysy disconta^e^y,. '^ Drndng all the tix. yean that I 
practised my art in. that town, with gieat li^ur: I pro* 
duced but little profit to mya^. mudi. less to^ others." 
(Yet he waa by mo; means wholly without practoBe^.) ^' I 
was impeded by crude tboo^its and restless studies^ my 
mt not working smooth^ ox to good effect^." Hia writ* 
ten work during that period^ except an^esuy upon Chei* 
lomaacy, an ait m which. Cardan had more, faidi than & 
modem gipsy, was entiaely niedic>al> It Cimosted a£ 
three hundred dieetSy upon the- Method of Healing ; a 
treatise to the estent of thirty-fflx ^eets, cm the epidonic 
thaft prevailed in his* neighbourhood during the whole 
time of his residence at Sacoo^ ; a treatise on the Plague. 
The treatise on the Plague wafr lori^ a"d Aere were two 
other treatises destroyed also by the misdeed of a cat, 

' De Consolationer 9» 75* 

> De libria-Fui^aiis*. Liber ultinuis*' OpsBBy Tan. Lp.'97» 
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one De Re Venereli, the other upon Spittle^. The three 
hundred sheets upon the Method of Healing, Cardan 
proposed to arrange in four books, putting into;the fourth 
the remedies for the compound diseases. ^/Of the early 
works of Cardan, and of the teachings found in them, it 
will be my duty to speak more at large in the succeeding 
chapter. 

Two persons Jerome names especially as having been his 
friends while he lived at Sacco. One of these, Paolo lUirico, 
was a druggist, with whom he came very naturally into con- 
tact. His other friend was Gian Maria Mauroceno, a Vene- 
tian noble*. This may or may not be the same senator.who 
was concerned in the disreputable quarrel next to be re- 
lated, but the hero of it was more probably a nobleman 
named Thomas Lezun, who is elsewhere mentioned?. 
I shall best illustrate the bold way in which the philoso- 
pher speaks evil of himself, by putting down the worst 
part of this tale in his own words. They, however, who 
are familiar with the personal records that have been left 
to us by men of the world who lived and acted in the 
spirit of the sixteenth century, will know that the rude 
passion of Cardan was very little out of harmony with the 
coarse temper of the times*. 

^ 1 De Sapientia, ficc. p. 422. De libris Propriis (ed. 1557), p. 13, 
where he says of the two spoilt treatises, *^ ambo hi libri comipti sunt 
iirin& fells." The same fact he records again elsewhere. 

* De Propr. Vitft Liber, cap. xy. ' Liber de Ludo AlesB. 

* I may suggest a recollection of the Memoirs of Cellini 
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" When I was at Venice," Jerome tells us^, "at the 
festival of the birth of the Vii-gin, I lost my money at 
cards, and on the next day what remained; but I was in 
the house of the man with whom I played. When, 
therefore, I noticed that he used foul play, I wounded 
him in the face with a poniard, but slightly. There, 
were present two youths of his household, and two spears 
were hanging from the rafters, and the house-door was 
fastened with a key. But when I had taken from him 
all his money, both his own and mine, having won back 
early that morning, and sent home by my boy the clothes 
and rings that I had lost to him on the preceding day, I 
flung back to him, of my own accord, some of the money, 
because I 9aw that he was wounded." Having achieved 
so much. Cardan pointed his sword at the two. servants, 
and threatened death' to them if they did not unlock the 
door and let him out. Their master, balancing the cost 
in his own mind, and finding, says Jerome, that what 
he had now lost was not more than he had previously 
taken, bade that his assailant should be suffered to go 
unmolested. The fierce passions awakened in the gambler 
made such scenes no doubt sufiiciently familiar, and the 
Venetian either was conscious that he had provoked an 
attack, by being guilty of the charge upon which it was 
founded, or he was a hospitable, kindly man. He took 
> De Vit& Propria, cap. xxx. 
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the dagger4bnnt in fiieBdlypert and bore no maCce, for 
:AieEe is a sequel io ithe Btoij. 

On the same ixf^ wh3e C!ard«n wai wamdeiing alxmt^ 
-mlh arms tmfler hn dothee, endeaiironnng io avoid tiie 
-wraA of the chief magistrate fer his aasault upon a 

. senator, after dark his £96t slipped and he iell imto one of 
the t»nah. By oliftging, in Ins stmg^e, to ibe oars of a 
passing boat, he obtained rescue «t the hands of ihd 
Towers, md was dragged on board. He foimd on 1[>oaa*d 
his adveraai7,^th a tfiDet round his face, who covered 
him not with reproadies, but with a dry writ of his own 
clo^s. 

v^"' After he liad dwek two years in Saoco, Cardan, never 
strong in heaMi, was attacked by tertian fever, onding, 
lxowever,voiithe fie"Pendi "day. A year afterwards, in 1529, 
lliexe being a sHght remission cf the plague and tumult 
in Milan, Jerome, smnmoned by letters from Iris mothei^, 
xetnmed to his «wm town, and there endca?vouTed to 
obtain his enrolment among the members of the OoDege 
of PhysiciaiB. But the old stain of iOegilimacy (dung 
still to him in ^ oompaigr df those mien w'ho liad known 
him as a boy. The lespectable body of the physicians of 
Milan would admit no bastard into their society, and 'fliey 
rejected him, upon a suspicion of illegitimacy based, te 
its victim tells us, upon l&e ill4reatment he had ezpe- 
^ J)e OonsdL p, 7B. 
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iieiioed fifom his Iktlieri.^ Wlien Oardan k xclatkig facte, 
the ne^ecst of his am .by the geometrician cannot be kept 
out of flight; when he -ezpreaBraieelings, however, a senti- 
ment of ffiiial affection, and a tender r^solleotion of "die 
old man'fl latteet i^rmpathiefi, 'prompt nothing but panegyric 
of the dead* 

His rejection by the phjsiciona of his own town ibr the 
jeaaon assigned, inflicted a &edi hnrt lipon the osiokly 
spirit of ihe young philosopher. He entreated also, ^hile 
in Milan, for some flatisfactaiy ftdfostment of bis cbdmB 
against the powerful Barbiani &mi]y'; but from 1;he Bar- 
biani he obtainad no aettfement He found his molh^ 
also sullen; and having escperienoed in Mian insuSt and 
disappointment, with much bodify and mental toil, 1^ 
went back to Sacco in a hectic state, half couTalenent 
£rom a desperate complaint. He had been oppressed at 
Milan with woddlj cares, the aenae of which was rapidty 
supplanted by the expectation of death^. 'Cough, ulcers, 
and footid e9q)eotorarion6, caused all m4io were about him 

* De Consol. p. f5. « De Vita Propr. p. 18. 

3 De PiQpr. Vit p. 19. DeCkmnfl. p..7f, mbsre he ^wiitcih-^ in- 
terim yero.cogita quao cuzsb guaa tristitie animnm meum yezare de- 
bnisfent. Hinc paupertas maxima, ilfinc mater flens otbitatem et 
luam miseram jeneotatam, tamjaemeEia ccmtmiiaoie flflBmom, iiga- 
riss ut rebar medicorum, mines potentis " (i, e, of Ck>imt Barbiani, who 
no doubt Ind borrowed money of !Fazia) "desperatio salutis, nulltts 
amicus. Quiescens indigebam necessariis, laborare non poteram : men- 
dicare turpissimnm emt.** On tbe -eame pages will be fiound authority 
fortheraneedinirtetB. .^^00* — -..^ 

,0, (c^p^ut^. ^ 
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for a long time to consider that the life of Cardan was. 
already near its close. He was thus seriously ill for seven 
months, wanting necessaries. Nevertheless, by the inter- 
cession, he tells us, of the Blessed Virgin — ^perhaps 
through abstinence from medicine, for he took none; per- 
haps, he hints, because he was reserved for better things — 
Jerome recovered. There were many years to come 
through which a busy philosophic mind had work to do 
in the unwholesome chamber of his body. The spirit 
would have been more healthy had it dwelt in wholesome 
flesh. In more than one place we are told by Cardan that 
his mind sufiered at times pain so intense that he was glad 
to relieve it by applying counter-irritation to his body. 
He would beat his thighs with a switch, bite his left arm, 
pinch tender bits of skin, would fast, and endeavour by 
such means to produce a flow of tears, for he was relieved 
greatly by weeping, but was frequently unable to obtain 
for himself that method of relief^. 

The appearance of Cardan in his manhood well ac- 
corded with the temper of his mind^. He had thin arms 
and unequal hands, the left hand being elegantly formed 
with shapely nails, the right hand clumsy and ill-shapen. 
His forehead was broad, and there was little hair upon the 
temples; in later and graver years he wore a skull-cap on 

* De VitiPropp. cap. 7i. p. 30; cap. xiv. pp. 65, 66. 

' Ibid. cap. y. p. 24; cap. xxi. pp. 84, 85, for the next statements. 
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a shaven head. His beard was yellow and forked. His 
gait was clumsy, for he paid little or no heed in walking 
to the way that lay before him, and his pace and bearing 
varied with his thoughts. It was now fast, now slow, 
now upright, now with bowed head, as variable as the 
gestures of a child. In his speech he was too copious and 
too deficient in amenity^. He was very fond of fishing*. 
He had a taste for cats and dogs and little birds, so that 
he even names them with history, music, and other things 
that adorn this transitory scene, placing them in his list 
between liberty and temperance on the one side, and on the 
other side the consolation of death, and the equal ebb of 
time over the happy and the wretched^. Among his 
follies he numbers an inability to part with living things 
that have been established once under his roof. ** I re- 
tain," he says, " domestics that are not only useless to me, 
but that I am told also are a scandal to my house; I keep 
even animals which I have once accepted, goats, lambs, 
hares, rabbits, storks, so that they pollute me the whole 
house*." 

A more natural taste in a philosopher, an extravagant 

» De Vita Propr. p. 59. * Ibid. p. 80. 

* He speaks of quicquam boni quo adomes banc scenam, and gires 
for example " musicsd aaditus, oculorutn lustratio, sennones, fabnla?, 
historise, libertas, continentia, ayiculae, catuli, feles, consolatio mortis^ 
communis temporis transitus miseris cequalis ac beatis, casuum et forturue," 
De Propria Vita Lib. cap. xxx. 

* De Propria Vita lib. cap. xiiL pp. 60, 61. 

VOL. I. G 
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tBtte for the puDehaoeof boob, can scareelj be named as a 

pecnliftrily^. More dianctenstic, in: the sime way^ of the 

phikflopher whoae ruling punmi w&a an eagemeaa foe 

eTerfaflring fiaee, waa a delight in ffiqwflBinvwxitiii^nuite- 

riale^ a desire to laviak maoej on the inatrumentft by vae 

of which his name was it> be made immortaP^. A. pai^ 

sooal pecotianifey which k^ed for about two jeais while 

he was at Saooot, Jioome i^aided aa a pertent^ Bis 

skin; exhaled a atrcmg odour of aolphox^. Aa a pnctir 

lion^ of medicine^ Cardan, very wiaely indeed, onuidav 

ii^ the sdenoe of the time, tcosted ncxe to espenment 

and obsonration than to hds own wiadem octheknowle^e 

of bis art. As a philosopher, apart firont diee and.cards» 

he professed and felt tender regard for tiai^ the economy 

of which he reeommended by some muh proverb as tibait 

many moothAib make a bellyfiil^. Not only when pio- 

fessedly at work, but also when riding, walking, ealing,, 

or awake in bed» there were anafyses and. ^MrilUiyy^ 

going on within the laboratory of hit brain. He ocmr 

sidelred it a good and wise thing to court the acqtiainfe- 

ance of eld men, and to^ sedic knowledge in their society. 

He also, in a spirit of the truest philosophy ^ considered it 

* "Pwfaaaaiaeiaiaflidiabria.'* De Yxt.Prq^eapkZZfkikdC. 
3 Be Yit. Pes^ oqw xrm. p. 80. 

*DeBennnYaiittete<ecLBaaiL 1557)»Lau:fi]i.cap.4a,p.ai6. 
« ''Hidta Madiea fiuiBit umm BatSs." Be TUi. PtepB. eapw xziiL 

p. 90. AU that is stated in this paragraph depends ftr a u t h ority op ti» 
•ame chapter in the Liher de Yita Fzopdii. 
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hk duty to oheerve evBrythii^, and anppose nothing to 
liai« be^a: fortuitous made. by. nature — ^^ by whidi 
meaam^ be bix^^ aaidwecm readily bdiefve, ^^I baTO be- 
oame nckax in knowledge tbaa m moiiqrJ' 

Sccovexed Geobi hia wsrfai^ iSnefs^ ivrkiag, triflkg^ 
aiiiieir^oying againUspontiiDn in llie little town, of Saoco, 
wben be bad completed bis iMrtieth year, towards tbe 
end of the year 1^31^ the young pbydoian married. Be- 
fore tile eroit, be tella ns^, looking bade to it £rom a later 
date, and ooleuringbia narrative with superstition, bdbie 
&e event a quiet dog bowkd wk& unusual pertinacity ; 
ravens sat upon liie house-^p and croaked more than ibey 
were' wont ; bundles of sticks broken by a boy emitted 
sparks^ of fine* 

At that lime Caidan, newly and sudd^y^ relieved 
from the sense of inoOTapetience to marry by which he 
bad for ten years considered himself doomed to remain 
single, dreamed of a lovdy maiden Messed in white. I£b 

1 De Vit Propr. p ISL 

2 De Tit. Propr. cap. xlL pp. 209, 210; — " Cum anno mdxxzi. canis 
modbsta uhdaret prartcr oonnetndiBem maaiai^i oond iBsdeoeiit 
domas Tertici crocitantes praeter solituni, puer cum fiwcicnlos lignomm 
frangeret, erumpebant ignia sdntillae, dnxi nxorem inezpectato." 

'»Minimdicti^''lieMyB(<toLib.£ro^ L&. idt.) <* at iatim ^ gaUi 
naceo factug sim gallns, et ex ffkaalq. x^Xoitf." All this part of Car- 
dan's experience is the tiieme of a distinct cbapter of tiie second book . 
De IJt..ez Ady. Gap. beginning^at p. 280 of tbe ^tion befiare cited. \ 
In it be relates witb surprising candour yarious facts bdoxigmg to bis 
student life, espedallj to the year of bis rectorshij^. 

g2 
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sick mind coloured the memory of his dream in later and 
more miserable years ; the shadow of his future life is 
therefore thrown over the telling of it. Jerome Cardan 
dreamed^ that he was walking in a lovely paradise, fanned 
by a soft breeze, through scenes such as not Pulci himself 
could represent by words. It seemed to him, that as he 
came by the garden porch^ he noticed that the gate had 
been left open. Then looking through the open gateway 
he saw standing beyond the porch a damsel dressed in 
white, and he went out to her and put his arms about 
her neck and kissed her. But after his first kiss there 
came the gardener, who shut the gate, and would for no 
persuasion open it again. Then Jerome hung upon the 
damsel's neck, outside the locked door of his paradise. 

Now it happened that not long aft;er this dream a fire 
took place in the house of an inhabitant of Sacco, Aldo- 
bello Bandanni^, captain of the Venetian levies in the 
district of Padua. Cardan, who scarcely knew this man 
by sight, felt somewhat annoyed when, after he had been 
burnt out of his own home, he established himself next 
door to the philosopher, and vexed him with the constant 
passing to and fro of a rough set of visitors. Aldobello 
was a man who had created friends and fortune for him- 
self in a shrewd, genial way. Jerome was learning to en- 

1 De Yit& Prop. cap. xzyi. pp. 96, 97.SI)e libr. Fropr. liber ultixn. 
Opera, Tom. i p. 97. 
« De Vit, Prop. p. 97. 
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dure his neighbourhood, when after a very- few days he 
saw from the road a girl standing at the captain's window 
dressed in white — a girl perfectly resembling her of whom 
he recently had dreamed^. What was the girl to him? 
he reasoned. How can I marry a girl who is poor, When 
I myself am poor ? How can I bear to be crushed under 
the weight of her brothers, sisters, and relations, when I 
barely know how to support my own existence ? Abduc- 
tion or seduction are not to be thought of (they were un- 
happily thoughts only too ready to arise in men who ad- 
mired women three centuries ago), because her father is a 
captain who would bear no wrong, and lives next door to 
me, handy for vengeance. O miserable man, what can 
I do? 

It is most probable that Cardan did connect Lucia Ban- 
darini, the damsel whom he first saw dressed in white, 
with some dream of a white-robed girl that he regarded 
as an omen, for he was deeply imbued with all the super- 
stitions that had credit in his age. The dream and the 
desire for marriage were both most likely begotten of his 
newly-acquired sense of power. He became eager to 

' De Yit. Prop. p. 97. " Yerom dicebam, quid mihi com hac paeU&? 
Si Qxorem ducere yoluero pauper nihil habentem et firatrum ac sororum 
multitudine oppressam, perii, cum yix yd sic sumptum sustinere 
queam; si tentem abducere, aut occulta earn oppriroere, cum ipse sit 
oppidanus, non deerunt exploratores, Tribunus Militum non iojuriam 
patietur, et in utroque casu quid mihi agendum erit? O miser . . ." 
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manj Lucia, aoid bj his engemeas gremily sarpiised tbe 
captahi, who at fiist belie^red fanofier to be made m jest, 
knowing what daaaea of naBnage he bad up Id iksxt 
time Bteadiij xefaeed^. The offer ira^ hawerer, no jest, 
and the irilHng maiden was led to the alter bj a wiffii^ 
man^, ^rAo afterwards, duiii^ Ae ehort time that fae re- 
maisfid in Sa<»»>, reoeiTed all tbe aid and kindaess tiiat 
hean parents conld bestow npen Imn. Tbe dog had 
howled^ the dream had warned, but Jerome Cardan took 
a wi& home notwithstanding. 

» De lib. Prop. lib. ult Opera, Tom. i. p. 97. 
a «XKico TQlfiBtem Tolens." Ibid. -p. 96. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

WORX. OF THE BSAIK. 

Medicine, during the last hundred yeaxB, has been 
Jtovfkojing wkh csnergj among the sciences, vaA markmg, 
hf an amide rix^ of newly^aoqiiiied knowledge, each 
jear's growdu Ihe etadj of it wmj be cDiiii|)azed ikow to 
a tree ^nted on cosg^aial soil, for its xeoteBie imbedded 
in a fiir amoixst of ascertained tra&.ooncendng the prin- 
ciples up(m wUchnotieee acts. When there was no true 
mtoral philosopligr, there ccmkl be no true scienoe of 
mediciiie. Medidbae was then an art, in which tiie» 
was awakened no inherent power of derdbimieat. Dis- 
eases are so Tsriaus in kind, and those of the same kind 
so Taikms in aspect, )d»t the best enpiric, with no thread 
offdncipklofollow^isaiBanlostiBalabyniith. Before 
aayUnng like s corrsot kiiowledge of the ways of nature 
bad suj^ed the chie,itivasin the ohoice dT the physicifen 
•dctiter to treat his patients in acoordsiBoe with some theory 
dedoad £rom the false data famished by an unsubstantial 
philosophy, or to argue whoU^, as well as he could, firom 
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experience. In the time of Cardan it showed sound dis- 
cretion in the doctor when he could say as Cardan said, 
" I have been more aided-by experience than by my own 
wisdom, or by faith in the power of my art^." At that 
time the empiric really was the best physician, and a 
quack doctor, who would use his eyes with conscientious 
shrewdness, dealt less death — ^not to say more health 
— about him, than the graduate who put trust in scho* 
lastic theories. 

It was just in those .days that the sap began to rise in 
the philosophy which had put forth leaves once only, and 
but for that single brief show of vitality had remained, to 
all appearance, without any change where it was first^ 
established by Hippocrates. The science of medicine, 
for the reason before stated, makes more progress in one 
month of the present year than it was able to make 
among all the generations that succeeded each other in 
the world between the time of the birth of Hippocrates 
and the publication of the writings of Cardan. During 
that great interval of twenty centuries there was bom 
only one man, Gulen, who did much to advance medical 
knowledge; and so little had otherwise been gwned by 
the accumulation of experience, that when Cardan began 
to write, Hippocrates and Galen were the undisputed 
teachers of all that was held to be sound practice in 
t De Vita Prop. cap. xxv. 
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;Iiing was at the fingers' ends 
of doctors that was not found in the tomes of those two 
ancient worthies, if we except* the dust and cobwebs of 
scholastic theories that had collected on their surface in 
the lapse of time. There were indeed other writers whom 
physicians studied, Oiibasius, Aetius, Paulus .^^neta; 
among the Arabs, Avicenna, and Averroes, Rhases, and 
others. But these, so far as they were trustworthy, were 
little more than cups filled from the pure spring of Hip- 
pocrates, or the broad pool of Galen. As for the Romans, 
they had no physicians of their own worth foHowing. 
Celsus was only useful — and in that sense very useful — 
to physicians of Europe in ' the sixteenth century, as a 
repertory of medical Latin, which enabled them to write 
their treatises :^;orrectly, and apply to diseases and re- 
medies of which they read in Greek, the proper Latin 
names in their own volumes. 

It was in the lifetime of Cardan that the sap began to 
find its way into the barren stems of many sciences. The 
spirit of inquiry that begot the reformation was apparent 
also in the fields and woods, and by the sick beds of the 
people. Out of the midst of the inert mass of philo- 
sophers that formed the Catholic majority in science, 
there came not a small number of independent men who 
boldly scrutinised the wisdom of the past, and diligently 
sought new indications for the future. Cardan was one 
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of these; perhaps the devesett^ l)ut xMi the best of tbem. 
ThoT^h he wozked for the fiitare, he 'wbb not before his 
time. It i^as said after his death, probaUj with iamAj 
-ibnt no other man of hb iisfy ooald ha^e left behind him 
works (^sowing aB istiimd^e acnjoaintance with so many 
salqeetB^. Henras o»e of ikt few men who can be at 
onee varssfile and profound. He scmnded new dep^ in 
a great many Bcienoes, bronght wit into 1^ serrice of ihe 
dalkst themes^ dashed wondeiful ejmodas into abstrose 
.trcstises npoa aiithn^tic^ and left behind him in Ybb 
writings proofs of a wid» knowledge and a more Inilliant 
garnis tlmnnsoallywent in tiiosedajsto the making of a 
fldK>lar*8 reputation. Jerome, howerer^ had not a whole 
mind, and the sick part of him mangled its promplmgB 
with die wrand in all his writings. To any one now 
reading tbnnigh the great pile of his wcurks, the intellect 
of the uneasy philosopher might readily snggest Ae 
image of a magnificent mK>th half-^released &om ^Ae B^te 

1 A Milanese pbyBidan, writing of the Milanese C!ollege>nthe isame 
that had once persecuted Cardan— notrery long after Cardan's deatii, 
■circ^ exflggezated tiffi^opmifm-theali^in^eakBig of imn: ^Tmar 
quam ad omne scientianun genus natos, inter omnes sui et antic[iii 
temporis profitentes medicos eminentissimus, yerum Medicinse lumen." 
^mu Bapt Sii^tiee, Liber de CkdL MedioL Med. (1607) ««. xx, 
Naudseus is still more emphatic, and considers Cardan to have excelled 
Aristotie in rsricrty and depth of knowledge. Cardan ^himself (fiTiog 
b^ore Br. Johnson's time) was not ashamed to boast that he had 
written more than he had read, and that he had taught more than he 
badlevBt. 
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of chrjsaKi, its bead and feet and firont wings woiking 
oxtt towaa^s j&ee spaoe and vpper air, bn^ all tbe Test 
bonad by some morbid adiienan to ztadnsicy fl^SL 

The ^ubUeations isaned hy « sdiolar form, al ^ocizBt, 
wo many ^ckaf^zs in bis life, but vanything like » fidl 
Siacusebn of the wntkigs of Cardan, wlndi, in tbe od- 
iedted edition, M ten d^scdy 'prinled foboa witb matter 
^at is abnost eroiy where cnrbos and interesting, would 
occupy more space than eoidd be allowed to it in tins 
biograpby. I shall eimdaise;, tberefore, into tine present 
tJisrpter what I wisb to say about bis early works, iit- 
duding er^ythkig written prerioiBS to bk »armgo. 
Up to that time notixing bad beenprintod. In speaking 
of ihese, and afterwards m speaking of matarer, beflter 
works, I shall aideavour to d?rell only upon tiioae pmnts 
which ducidale his cbaracter, or stand out as facts that 
belong fairly to the story of bis Hfe. Since the great 
triumphs of Jerome's genius wefe not adodeved in l^oy- 
bood or in yooth, it k not iMoesnry to say irery wmii 
about those first fruits of bis intellect to which this 
chapter is devoted. 

They have been named already. The treiriises, written 
almost in boybood, on ike Earning of I mm or tal ity, and 
upoa tbe True Cdstanaea of Objectii^ do mA remain 
to us. Cardan bimself teHs us "** tbey were juvenile 
attempts, and .rather «igns of dispositzon than tiie fifdts 
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of knowledge or of study^." The early treatise upon 
gambling, written in Italian, is represented by a Latin 
disquisition, published at a later date, on dice and cards^. 
This is recast from the early work, and has few traces of 
maturity about it. It contains much curious minute 
information about the games played in those days^ and 
the tricks of gamblers, good to be consulted by all writers 
on the history of such amusements. The book is, at the 
same time^ very characteristic of the writer's temper. 
Gambler himself, and writing in that avowed character a 
treatise on his fiivourite amusement, Jerome takes no pains 
to defend his reputation, or to justify a love of dice. 
He lays it down coolly and philosophically, as one of his 
first axioms, that dice tod cards ought to be played for 
money, since if there be no stake to win there is nothing 
to mitigate the fact that time is to be lost'. To play at 
dice and cards for amusement purely, he says, when there 
are books, music, conversation, and so many wiser and 
better ways of passing time agreeably, is the part only 

* Delibrifl Fropriis. Liber ultimus. Opera, Tom. I p. 97. *' Faerant 
enim conatos juTeniles: et indolis potios indicia, qaam fructus scientia 
aut Btudiorum." 

« De libris Propriis (1557), p. 11. 

' ^ Impositns est tamen modus, circa pecnnisB quantitatem, alias cert^ 
nnnquam ludere licet: quod quam sumunt ezcosationem de leniendo 
tsBdio temporis, utilios id fiat lectionibus lapidis, aut narrationibus 
fabularum yel historiamm, vel artifidis quibusdam pulchris nee labo- 
riosis; inter quas etiam Ijra, Tel cheli pulsare, aut canere, carminaque 
con^nere, utilius fiierit. . . . lib. de Ludo Aless, cap. ii 
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of an empty man. Dice and card-playing in a house set 
a bad example to children and servants; and people who 
are very respectable, says Jerome, ought not to be seen 
at the gambling-table. To take part in games of chance 
sullies also especially the dignity of a physician^. 

There is more than ordinary candour in this way of 
opening the subject, and in the recommendation that 
decent people should gamble in private, and then only 
with their equals in position and in wealth^. There is a 
chapter occupied in the setting forth, as upon a balance- 
sheet^ of the good and bad sides of the dice-player's ex- 
perience^. In his favour, it is said : — At the gaming-table 
he forgets his cares, and can return from it with a prompt 
spirit to the work over which his mind may happen to 
have flagged. There, also, his friends open their souls 
to him unwittingly, their passions and propensities break 
out over the changes of the game, and he can see them 
and discriminate between them as they are. The gaming- 
table also is, for the time, as true a leveller as death; 
over it men have hailed princes as companions, acquired 
their favour, and obtained promotion in the state. Cardan 
himself did in this way become acquainted with a prince*. 
Then, however, turning to the dark side of the picture, 
the philosopher dilates upon the great preponderance of 

> Liber de Ludo Ale», cap. iiL « Ibid. cap. ir. 

a « Quo etiam Francisco SfortisB Mediolani principi innotui et nobi- 
lium amicitiam multorum nuhicomparayi." DeVit.Fropr.cap.xiiip. 62. 
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evil that heficcb, and svmffvp hymyiag dist be writes 
a^ tsei^ifls Qp<m ganiUki^ thoogh h a ft bftd tini^, 1^^ 
it lutd b6eDaie(8By indeed, in Axmt days it ahnost had 
beoQBte vpDiL all grovnd asadi afflictFJ bj tint tread of 
armies) umwacnL and, as it were, mataral to Biaa. He 
writes <^ it, dierefibie, as a phjsiciaii writes o£ an. in- 
Goiable disease, aot pcaonig it, but sfaownig how to malos 
the bert of Ae afflidibB^. 

Then arises a dtscnsKOBof llie famitaveof dioe-playing 
-f-dnundT, Ae taUes, and the bone mariced upon fbnr 
sdes, or the eabe marked upon six. Then follows a 
(^i^ter upon die easting with one, two, and three dice, 
pointing oat probabilities. The rest of the treatise in^ 
eludes a considenction of d» morals of dice and the 
mlor of hoaiour among gamblers^ as, says Cardan, there 
are laws also among tiuerei^. It contains also an aecoont 
of all games piayed witii French, Spanidi, German, and 
Italian cards, indbding a description of the cards then 
conaBonly in use. Cheating i^pears to have been nK^re 
connxHin, as it was nK)re easy, with cards tiban with dice. 
Among the tricks that are exposed is one tiiat consisted 

1 "Eta tota Aleamala esKt cum tamen 6b ludentiam mnltitadiiiem 
qwtfi.iMitazalis sit; d^ y etiam ydat de iniaiuifailibuf bmcIus m Medico 
tractandmn fait; namque in onme malo est minimnm malam, in omni 
dedeoo mimmnm dedeeus, ia omni fiagxtio uiiiiinnini fla^^tiiun.'' Lib. 
de Ludo Ale% capk. ▼. 

' <<Siuit eoioi ia audii nboB warn Itgm Tsh^etJatMiaiii tb pixa- 
I]Md.aipkZais. 
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in soaping tba baek^of aome importeit card, ao that the 
othexs duMild slip £R>m it when it was dusown down 
amoBg: th€»u Thomas Lesmn, a Yenetian patriraMi, 
uaed to ebeat Cbidan witk «(M^d cards. We maj sup» 
pooe that. whtSA a tciek(^ that kind cocdd be pzactiBed 
the cards need w&a&. not partbukrly dean. Nor should 
we e^moct with &mxi saxj asBodationa drawn from the 
modem wyBfe4aUs: in moit games pkyed in the time <^ 
Cardan, carda were used only as papa^-dice. This trea- 
tbe doses with a little ohaptec v^ksi the use of dice 
among the aadei^^ 

Of ^kke wcxks alreadj named as handng been wr^n bj 
Jerome dnrmg the six or seven yeurs of his Ii& in Saoco, 
there zanaia tipcv beih of which underwent at a later 
period of th^ aa1iior% life a great deal of revision* One 
of ^kieai is the little treatise upon Cheiromancy, which 
afterwards wss publidied as a chapter in la philosc^hic 
work ci gi^at extent, the kbonr of mafeurer years* In his 
matmeBt yeaxs, however, Cardan never eacaped fccan the 
hold of supsEBtiticHi. StaiB scad dreams were always pop- 
tents to him, and he iKver ceased to believe &at there 
was a pocteBtous scieice to be studied on the palm of a 
man's hand, llie hand, he said^ is the instrument of the 
body, as tibe tongue is of the mind^. He idierefore studied 

^ De Benim Yiuietate libri zrii. (Basfl. 1557) lib, xy, cap. Izxiz. 
p, 657, ' 
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all that he found written upon Cheiromancy, and his 
treatise on the subject is no more than a dull abstract of 
his studies. He gives, for example, a woodcut-picture of 
an outspread hand, with the name of each part inscribed 
on it, according to the Cheiromantic nomenclature. Above 
the joint of the hand at the wrist there is the carpus^. 
The side of the hand against which the thumb rests is 
the thenar. The other side, between the little finger and 
the wrist, is called the hypothenar. . The ball of the 
thumb is entitled stethos. The joints of each finger from 
the hand upwards are called procondyle, condyle, and 
metacondyle. Then there is assigned to each finger a 
planet. Cheiromancy being, in fact, a sister, science with 
Astrology. The thumb and stethos belong to Mars: on 
them we read of violence or strength, of fire or hostile ac- 
cidents in life; there also we read of rough attachments, 
similar to that which inclined Mars to Venus. It is a 
curious fact to note how intimately a belief in the old 
heathen mythology was blended with those pseudo- 
sciences, astrology and cheiromancy, and in that form 
could be fostered even by grave Christians and dignitaries 
of the Church of Rome. The index finger belongs to 
Jove: upon it we read of priesthood, honours, magis- 
tracy. Middle fingers are all subject to Saturn: Saturn 
writes on them dark hints of prisons, fevers, poisons, fear, 
> De Rer, Variet, pp, 558—564, 
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griefj profound meditation, occult studies, toil without re* 
ward. The ring finger is the Sun's: on it we read of 
high honour, power, and the favour of kings. Venus 
holds man by the little finger : upon it she writes of 
wives and sons and other pleasant things that suit her 
humour. The Moon rules over the hypothenar: upon 
that she tells of shipwrecks, suffocations, and submersions. 
In the next place, concerning lines, the line within the 
hand, bounding the ball of the thumb, is the line of life, 
of the heart, and of the sun. The line across the middle 
of the hand is the line of the brain and of the moon. 
There is a line running sometimes from the carpus to the 
middle finger, called the sister to the line of life^ and they 
who have it lead lives full of labour and pain. It would 
be weary work to multiply the details of so dull a science. 
Very few more words upon it will suffice. 

They who are to die early have the lines upon their 
hands indistinct and intersected in a great many places. 
They will be happiest whose lines are deep, and coloured, 
and straight in their course, or running into such regular 
forms as stars, crosses, squares, or parallels. New lines 
found tending to the right mean new successes, those 
that incline to the left forebode reverses. Fine lines like 
hairs denote bad luck. This science also takes great 
notice of the nails^ drawing conclusions from the number 

TOL. I. H 
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aiidtheooknr of dieq>otBupon4beaL Afl diese tbings, 
throughotit Ins life^ Girclam, a gseat pUlosc^her, xeE- 
gioudy belieT^^. 

He vas 2x>t daunted by this pxdolenu In childrem on 
account of tbe softness of the akin, and in old age on 
account of its drynesa, lines aire most abundant. How 
then can Hnes denote the course of life vhen diey abound 
most in the people who ^ nothing? To this objection 
Jerome was content to give the answer propedy appointed 
to be given by the teachers of the Cheiromantic creed^. 
In children the lines signify the future, in old men they 
signify the past; in each they tell of a whole life. In the 
mature hand, also, it is convenient to know that thero are 



^ After speaking of some of the doctrines of Bodinus, who was bom 
thirty years later than Cardan, Dngald Stewart says: **NotwitaBrtaDd- 
ing these wise and enli^^titened aajdms, it must be owned, on the otlnr 
hand, that Bodin has indulged himself in yarious speculations, which 
woold expose a writer of the preset times to the impiitaitioii of 
insamty. ... In contemplating the characters of the eminent persons 
who appeared about this era, nothing is more interesting and in- 
straotiTe than to zemaik the astonisfaii^ combinatioa in the saoie 
minds of the highest inteUectnal endowments with the most deplOTable 
aberrations of the understanding; and eyen, in numberless instances, 
with the iBOst diildidiL superstitions of the ]auky»d&" Encyclopedia 
Britannica. Eighth edition. Vol. i. pp. 28, 29. The life and writings of 
Cardan are an emphatic illustration of ^us fitct. Speaking y^sry 
roughly, we may eyen say that where Caidan was thouglrt mad by 
his neighbours, we should think him wise; and where his neighbours 
^fixmght hm wise, we thmk him load. 

' Be Ber. Yariet. p. 561. 



aaaoy liioefiy conmioiily ill-&fiwdr— m i£ wmwMng— tlist 
tdU of puafeevants. 

The wod: next to be mfintiaiied jkcnvs tbe infcelketiif 
ihe mxpersiiiiDim phiLasopli^ fiEOcI a. belter point of ^ v. 
It is the tf eodse on iikQ Di&iiqg of Doctors. 

Many things in the writings of Cardan make it evident 
that he had studied Galen to good purpose, axkd it is not 
unlikely that it pleased him.iVi^tly to feel that ke him- 
jelf resembled Gcalen in a good many partJcalara. Hip- 
poGxates ^ood on his own pedestal, and was a goeat man 
hj hims^. The old &ther of Me^cme^ contempofsry 
with the wisest men of Greece — ^younger than Soonstes, 
but at the same time an oldear man tiian Plato— nectted 
his cxown of gold from the Athenians and his diimer in 
the Prytaneium, for he was morally and inteUeotoally 
great. He wrote simply, tersdy, royaUy as a king issu- 
ing wealth from his own mint, not as a rich man pouring 
out his hoard of coins, with all manner of kings' heads 
and dates upon them. He was a fearless old fellow who 
would not move one step for the enemies of Gseece. He 
was a true-hearted phyracian, who gathered men about 
him in a grand spnt of kindliness. He visited the poor 
witJaomt reward, lovea knowledge for its own sake, bound 
his djp^ipl^ by a vow to mutual courteq^i to a religioiis 
keeping of eil secsetir^tnisted by »ck people t» dieir 

h2 
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charge, and enforced with all his might a code of prac- 
tice that became a noble calling. To the end of the 
world, physicians will appreciate their fine-hearted old 
father, and be proud t9 think themselves the children of 
Hippocrates. But Gralen was a man of smaller stature, 
living at a time when it was not so easy to be noble. 
He was physician to five Roman emperors, and one of 
them was Commodjas. He commented upon Hippocrates, 
and wrote much ; not in the clear, royal style, but with 
difiiiseness. Like Cardan, Galen had a passionate mother ; 
like Cardan, he was persecuted, for he could with difii- 
culty keep his ground in Rome* against the sects in 
medicine whose theories he laboured to demolish; and 
the parallel holds good, though G^len became great 
in his day, and was sought by kings. Like Cardan, 
again, Galen was deficient in personal courage, and su- 
perstitious, having much belief in dreams and omens. 
Galen and Cardan were both boasters, and both men 
who really rose above the level of the intellect around 
them. Gralen fought against the mere scholastic sects 
into which the doctors had degenerated and divided, the 
dogmatics, the empirics, the methodics, the episynthetics, 
the pneumatics, the eclectics, and especially attacked 
them in a lost book, of which the title is preserved, De 
Empiricorujn Contradictis, the Differings of the Em- 
pirics. Cardan found the physicians in his day straying 
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away £:om the truth, and losing the best sense of the 
teaching of Hippocrates, as Gralen had restored and ampli- 
fied it. The first attempt, therefore, of Cardan, asamedi* 
cal author, made in direct imitation of Galen, was a work 
entitled Contradicentia Medicorum, on that wide sub- 
ject the Differings of Doctors. The titles of some other of 
Cardan's works are borrowed from the example of Gbden. 
The list of resemblances is scarcely made complete, when 
I add that the style of Galen, brilliant, pompous, and dif- 
iuse, would not pair badly with the style of Cardan, though 
Cardan, equally diffuse, wrote with less rhetoric and more 
true genius. Gralen was also a prominent example of pro- 
lific authorship. Cardan himself being no mean proficient 
in the art of bookmaking*^ In that respect, however, he was 
utterly eclipsed by the sage of Pergamus, since it is said of 
Gralen that he wrote seven hundred and fifty books ; five 
hundred on medicine, and the rest on' geometry, phi- 
losophy^ logic, and grammar. Galen wrote two treatises 
especially upon the books that he had written, and the 
order in which they were to be taken. Those treatises 
he called " De Libris Propriis." Cardan wrote three works 
of precisely the same kind, and gave them the same title. 
While noting facts like these, it is to be remembered 
that the imitadon of old forms was, in Jerome's time, the 
highest object of a great deal of the scholarship of Europe, 
and that Cardan shared many points of the preceding 
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pcaBel witfcal»ggelK)dbf cf ihe fcutfJ^ He 

cBflhrad Adib u16 nefd of tlcwtofs^ zM^vwer^ TCfy graEtrjr^ 
inan&tiek as Ik pemed into Ae Wd jaRi not dreg» e^ 
leeted fipom aK qiiarter§^ but fi^e^ ou of Yas own preasng; 
Ens first woik, the ContradiGcstia Mecbcorma, yrus wiy 
\iinicii eQcpandeci after wwds^ S3ia puwiHiBa 89 a massive 
iiealiBey of ifliix^ it wSl be reqxiisrteto speak m a sneceed- 
ing c}iji|yter. It iriS be quile snfficieKty AefefcHe, aew to 
slate the pkn of it, stnee that -was concmed even in its 
author^B dsys of pnpih^e. HippocrateSy said Cardan^, heA 
become obscoie thioagh lapse of time and the oon e iB eno s s 
of hw styfe. Galen — ** of whom Acre remains less 
iikam we eonld wish, but raoie than we eoidd weH be- 
Eeve it posrible fer one man to have wrrfeten" — G^atea^ 
m wovks written at dififent periods, contradicted nnnseu 
much and often. "Bj the Arabians all his errors had been 
coined. Aetins was inconsistent, follawing at once both 
€hden and the men whom Galen combated,, and never 
giving reasons for his Acta. Onbasins was nseleflB. la 
finst, &ere was only €ralen, with his errors and his obso- 
lete passages, upon whom a hope of nseftd infbrmatioA 
eovld be boill. Bis desi^, therefijre, was to travel steadily 
ftroiigh the medieal doctrmes of Hippoczates and Gtden, 
•» note all ccmtxadietiosis of ihemsc^ves or of each othei^ 
and to censnltwiA -fiie sane view ike works of d fle 
' Gtettnidic MeSfoofmin. fepreRnsB. 



leading medical authorities. Then he proposed to pre- 
sent to the medical world of his own day, in a series of 
paragraphs, all the chief points on which conflicting senti- 
ments had been expressed; to cite in each instance the 
differing opinions, in order that a judgment might more 
easily be formed as to the balance of authority. He him- 
self always undertook to hazard a decision^ testing the 
judgment not only of the Prince of Physicians^ but of 
others ; in every case foflowing, as his guide, Reason rather 
than Auth^rity> He would confirm or dispute past opi- 
xdons, andnot shrink £com the addition to them, now and 
then, of views more properly his own. The reader wai 
thus also to be lefit fully provided with the materials re- 
quxced for independent judgment. The value of a work 
of this kind, really well done, would of course be great, 
and zaany sheets had been written in prosecution of the 
plan wh^i Jerome took a wife at Sacco. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

THE BTOBT OF ALDOBELLO BAJXDARDSa — ^ILL8 OF FOBTnNB--OF THE 
PORTENT THAT AFFUCTED CABDAN AT THE BAPTI8K OF HIS XIJ>B8T 
SON— HUNQSE IN OALLABATE— FOTSBTT IN MILAN. 

Jerome Cardan duly reflected before marriage upon 
the dead weight of his wife^s relations, that might, per- 
haps, form not one of the lightest burdens of the married 
state. Lucia was the eldest of four sisters, and she had 
three brothers, all sons and daughters of Aldobello Ban- 
darini and his wife Thaddaea^.' At the time of the 
marriage, however, it was much more likely that Jerome 
would depend now and then for help upon the Bandarini 
family, than that the Bandarini should need — or, if need- 
ing, ever be able to get — help from him. Aldobello, the 
father-in-law, was a man in the prime of life, genial and 
shrewd, a man who knew not only how to win to himself 
friends^ but also how to use them profitably. A full 
sketch of his career is left to us by Cardan, who, speaking 

1 The succeeding sketch of the career of Aldohello follows the yery 
full narratiye giren hy Cardan in De Ut ex Adr, Capu lib, ill 
pp. 457—466. 
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nether aaa pliilosopher than as a son-in-law, begins his story 
yeiy much in the manner of a physician of the present day 
who has a case to state, and defines his subject as— 
'^ Aldobello dei Bandarini, of the town of Sacco, aged 
about thirty-five, hairy over his whole body, short, round 
limbed, and of a dusky colour," &c. This man began 
life as a soldier, and made a little money in the wars — ^that 
is to say, being of an acquisitive disposition, he had laid by 
three or four hundred crowns of gold. Retiring then 
firom military life, he built an inn at Sacco, and dwelt in 
it with his wife Thaddaea and his seven children. Mine 
host soon made himself known in Sacco as a sociable, 
fiiendly fellow. In his domestic management he was a 
strict economist : nothing was in his eyes too small to be 
saved. He bought in times of cheapness stores that he 
laid by to sell in times of dearth ; he paid cash for his 
purchases when he could obtain any advantage by so 
doing, and wherever it was gain to him to run a bill up and 
allow it to remain impaid for a time, so he did. He not 
only received guests as an innkeeper, but also provided 
dinners and suppers for private parties in the town ; at 
such entertainments, whatever was to be consumed he sold ; 
whatever was to be looked at only, he let out on hire ; 
what he himself did not possess, if it was required he 
would contrive to borrow and sub-lend. To the great 
men of the town he was indispensable : whether they 
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feaatei w gawMed, dtare wm die fiiienfij, jendal BsodA* 
nd leadj ta ewpplj ihm wants ; an^ so raucli £cL lie 
iag iatMi t e bimself wmcmg them, tkat ctsb dofbes and 
wcKthkr g^ta were often pfeased vpoii Um Vy his noble 
fiDakl& StlU noie comf^le, howeyer^ was iShne liold 
liUek Ike blax^ soldierjioot muntained upon the good^ 
ndn of tibe gentle sex. He often busied himself in de- 
fend a ig tiie eausea of accused people before the magia- 
tEateSyin obtainii^ by* his influence e x emption from some 
paUie burden fer oae fiiend or another, and for sodh 
aerfices llie gratitude <^ the women streamed upon him 
ma draper of substantial gifts, which he accepted without 
diffiadl^. Ejnd B^essages were constantly accompanying 
to hifi ia€^ eon^gmiKnts of wine, meal, geese, cluckens^ 
pigeons, barky, pgs^ or cheese, so that he coidd afanost 
hafve kept his family upon llie goodwill-ofierings supj^ed 
by his &ir neighbours. 

At one time, in the hope of making profit fron it, 
Aldobello had, among otifier things, stored up a coan- 
dcrable heap of flax. To this heap, Mark, his eldest boy, 
by accident set fire; the inn was burnt, and wi& it all the 
vvo^k of its bhnd mast^. Bandarini, wr&out showing 
any asger, bit hia nail ; he did not so much as utter a 
earae^ b«t thisiked God that his children were all sa&. 
JkAm the file was out, he searched for any Kfttle AsagB 
tftni might posfflbly be^'snatdied out of llie wreck; friendb 
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ifeo flowed t0 iam -widi yKmoAs ia Ack listtcls^ moA faoip 
pitabk lumiev piovid^ bed and bowd ior ali hk ckSi^ 
drrat* There "ms bd eaifHlal ivbezewilk to Inillanc^kBr 
inn, Intdiefe wwwoddlrf wit in aofde rtof^ soA AUo^ 
lietto set to wodk: st: <sice (vvar tbe }9d)uildaig^ of Iw for- 
timeBL 

The D«l:e of Fernara nwr ffen amtBmpbfeni^ te 
ooci^eridcni of a pait of iise teiritory of PaAn celled die 
Polesino* de Rmga To die ms w mio m of the KepuUic of 
V^iaoeanoffer waansade by^a^good dttifle% whaiim^ 
t& aid kk the proleetiott of A* commonwealth bjr tniniiig 
gratmtottsbf two hundred wieB belonging to tbe town and 
Beighbomfaood of Saceo in tite act of wiar. The citizen 
asked only that the senate would, if it accepted has pro- 
pooid, grant two hmidaE<ed barqnebnaea to the two hundred 
TohmteeiB. Ibe nunour of wtar was kmd, Ae enengr 
was near at band, and there were m> ibrtiesKS to cbeok 
his progien if he made boalile ad^vanee. Tbe elfer was 
cfipoirtiiBe ; tbe prop e oc t of it, a certam Aldobdib Box- 
danni, had veen service at a soldier, and he had masf 
fiiends d£ mark who ofieied to be avn^ for Ua lorfd^, 
lauded hkehavacter, and uij^d hk salt H»iaAimtmak 
pagr Sat b» sermea in driUkig' liie teamilB ;: the eoat of 
barquebusor would be iwqnrideiatte^ Thia bumt-ottl 
imifeeeper tibereiBae oblained tbe flndnrity of diei 
to levy in bit own. neif^Ubondiood twa hundred ] 
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It was easy to find that number of rustics, or even of 
fiiends in better circumstances, glad to go out to drill 
with Aldobello, and to earn the legal right of canying 
about the harquebuses sent from Venice. Aldobello set 
to work upon his little army. Bearing some ridicule at 
first, by diligent devotion of spare hours and holidays to 
the forming of lines^ squares, and wedges, he had in a 
month or two made very obvious progress towards the 
formation of a troop reasonably disciplined. The volun- 
teers of Sacco bought for themselves drums, and further- 
more set up a flag. Doubtless they would also have done 
deeds of daring in the presence of the enemy, but most 
unluckily for them the murmurs of approaching war 
subsided. 

If there was no money to be made out of the Venetian 
republic as captain of a band in actual camp service, the 
prudent Aldobello saw that he was altogether in a &lse 
position; he must make a further move towards the resto- 
ration of his fortunes. He therefore went to Venice, and 
having demonstrated the usefulness of the labour in which 
he had* been engaged, petitioned that the senate would 
permit him to go out with his two hundred men as mer- 
cenaries, hiring their services to foreign princes^ but 
always bound and ready at a call to return and do what- 
ever duty was required for the Venetians. To make this 
request^ he said, he was compelled by poverty, not urged 
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iby avarice. Then there arose again the cloud of firiencb 
vrho trumpeted his value; and the senate being led justly 
to believe that the petitioner was a servant whose depar« 
ture would inflict a loss upon the state, Bandarini was re- 
quested to remain in Sacco, and to receive payment for 
bis labours with a monthly stipend. Immunities were 
also granted to his soldiers, and the world of the shrewd 
soldier-host began to brighten. 

But at that stage of his progress enmities arose against 
him. Some jealous men detested the activity with 
which he pushed his fortunes; many were annoyed at 
him for taking labourers from steady tillage of the soil, 
marching them about to sound of drum in squares and 
wedges, and infecting them with military airs. Again, 
there was the sister of an important personage in Sacco 
deeply enamoured of the gallant captain, and she, by her 
misplaced tenderness, brought down upon his head the 
wrath of her relations. A tide of accusations suddenly set 
in towards Venice. The accusers, evidently knowing his 
weak point, complained to the senate that Aldobello 
Bandarini had employed the vantage-ground of his posi- 
tion'for the extortion of substantial gifts and money from 
the people; that he was designing also to sell the harque- 
buses entrusted to him for the use of his troop, and to de- 
camp with the money so obtained. Complaints of this 
kind were urged so strenuously, that they led to the 
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Again iie ww m f du p wl itt tfaeckvd of fiiaBi%.aBil 
Im excidpadQ& was by dien md b j liiimelF SMide so 
oompkne, tlmt lie came kmck to Ins own nogU^oiniiood 
taHer dun er^« He uss sappiiad witb llirce kondred 
more basqadbuaes, and autbonsed to laise three kondced 
more recruits from volunteers in and about Saoea He 
Iliu8be<»«ie a captain of fire bnndred; and sowd did he 
perform his work with tiieee, 00 eamesdy did he enforce 
die extended adoption of his plan m oiiwr distracts, that 
in no very long time Aldobello Bandarini was able to 
boast that he had been tlie founder of a oonxpl^e niiitia 
system spread o^er the whole teixitory of Yenioe^ and 
adopted £ron tine Venedan pattern in adjacent and even 
in some dist^ stata. He himself enjoyed the post c^ 
Tribune of the MUida^ and a direefold increase of his 
monthly pay. 

Having attained dus point in his career, he was again 
burnt out of his abode, by the fire to which refisrenoe has 
been made in « preceding chapter. The boDness of the 
tribunate req^nired a Wge house, and ooe B%ht a boy 
asleep in a weaves diop beloii^ng to the premises 
upset a pan of burning diarooal wiA hi foot. A confla- 
gration was the consequcfHse, destroying the whole house, 
and for ti long time threatening to devom fdso the hooMS 
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iiLtheiK^libflBarlioad, A& tlut fire Canibii «»8 proMxt; 
out of it the membeas of tlie tnlxiBe's &iailf wese 
lescaed with muck difficuhj, mot indeed wUhoat soBoe 
shock to the modestj of the joangflst dattghter. ImoB 
was the elde^ of the daughteia, and may tken^ peiiiapi, 
ha^e been first seea bj her fiitare hoabuML An impores- 
sion, otherwise fleeting, thai made upon Jerome^ may 
have been revived suibsequaitly in his vision of the white- 
robed maiden who invited him to paas beyond the gates 
of paradise. Dream-figures &re, however, nnsubntantia], 
and resemblances between l^iem and the daylight a^ects 
of real flesh and blood are maUers ratl^r for the &aicj 
than the ju4gment to lay stress i^on. 

By the seccmd fire, the trUnine of oourse was not 
ruined. His fiiends i^aon canae forward. Houses were 
again open ioa: the reoqydon of las children wink he 
established himself in new premiaes, next door to the 
dwdiling of the yoni^g {lihysciui uid philosopher. Be* 
prea^tatkms made at Vezuce procured from the senate a 
liberal order that Aldobelb should be compeassated for 
his loss by an immec^tfte grant of six months' pay. Very 
soon afierwards his new nei|ghbour, ihe doctor, courted 
liucia, and the tribune, whose career m Saceo just nar- 
rated had all been comprised in the short efsuoe of seven* 
years, consented to the wedding. 

Marriage is, in a poor plplaiofher, aiioklad^ Jerome, 
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when lie married the young ^1^ Lucia Bandarini, was 
extremelj poor, yet because he had made a vow upon 
the subject, he refused to take with her the customary 
dowry^ He was very poor, and there was no hope that 
in Sacco he would ever become richer, for Sacco was but 
a small town, and could ill support a doctor of medicine, 
even though he were dull, bland, and formal enough to 
impress everybody with a notion of his talent and re- 
spectability. Jerome had friends at Sacco, but he had 
spent all his available substance in their company, and 
since, in spite of the ravens on his house-top and the 
howling dog under his window, he had taken upon him- 
self the responsibilities of marriage, it was necessary that 
he should obtain an income upon which the expenses 
that would certainly ensue could be supported. 

In what town should he battle for his breads if not in 
Milan ? There he was at home; there his relations were, 
litigious and hostile certainly; there his friends ought to 
be ; there only he was not a stranger. The firiendship of 
the physician Buonafide had suggested Sacco to the 
young Cardan, when the physicians of his own town 
would not admit him to participation of their privileges. 
From Sacco he had already made one descent upon the 
* capital, where he sought in vain, as we have seen, to 

1 « Dazi uxorem adolescentulam." De Ut. ez Adr. Capiend. p. 431. 
» De Ut. ex Adr. Cap. p. 431 and p. 452. ' 
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overcome the hostility of the college and secuie a footing 
for himself. He found then also his mother miserable 
and morose, lamenting her widowhood, and sulking over 
the discomforts she endured. Fatigue and disappoint- 
ment brought him on that occasion to the gates of death. 
After seven months of deadly sickness, he had returned 
with broken health and broken hopes to Sacco. Now, 
howevel*, he would try Milan again. The college could 
not be for ever obdurate, and he might live down the 
objection to his birth. Very soon after their marriage, 
therefore, Jerome and his wife, in February, 1532^, re- 
moved to Milan. Jerome was then infirm in health, but 
his mother, Clara, had become, by that time, prosperous 
and cheerful^. 

The tribime, however, had expected nothing less than 
the departure of his son-in-law from Sacco. He sub- 
mitted to the disappointment he experienced on this ac- 
count with outward equanimity, but he was deeply 
grieved at heart. His regard for " the daughter of his 
good luck" was of a superstitious kind^. A few days 
before she quitted Sacco with her husband, a stone, put 
upon the fire by accident, cracked with a loud noise, and 

I De Librifl Propr. (ed. 1557) p. 13. " Valetudinarius, pauperque." 
The date is there misprinted 1533, but the correction is obTious enough. 

* «*In patriam denuo reversus, sospitem matrem inyeni.*' De Con- 
sol, p. 75.' 

» De Ut ex Adv. Cap. p, 452. 
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sciittaed fio^mentB over Aldobello's bedroom. Ever 
afierwards lua Bdnd reearred with horror to that ev3 
omen ; bat ever after was not a long time^ for he died 
before the year was ended. He died with another and a 
deeper grief upon him, caused by the wicked life of one 
of hit own eons. 

Cardan, when he returned to Milan^ felt the want of 
his £Either4n-law*s tact in winning good opinions that 
could be turned to gold. Still he had no Mends, except 
the few who had become acquainted with his genius— 
men who knew how the yoimg physician, so excitable, so 
superstitious, and so often seen indulging in a restless 
love of dice, spent solitary hours in abstruse study, 
cherished great thoughts, wrote books out of the pure 
instinct of the scholar, having no reason to beHeve that 
he could ever get them printed, and lived on in the 
unwavering conviction that he had within him power to 
secure immortal feme. Still the decorous college of the 
Milanese phyacians shut their gates upon him^. He 
was notoriously excluded from their body, and denied 
ihe right of practising legitimately, because he had not 
been legitimately bom. Trouble weighed heavily upon 
him: poverty, nervous irritation, and the foul air of a 
town then nev^ entirely free from plague, weakened 
stiU more the healtb of the young husband. His wife, 
* De libriB Ptopriia (1557), p. 13, 
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flliaring his cares, miscarried at the third or fourth month, 
and again a second time miscarried^. No bread was to be 
earned at AGIas. After a vain stmgglej the newly- 
married pair determined to go out again into the world. 

The anxbos question of the choice of a new spot i» 
which they might transfar their straggle with some hope 
of a good issue was decided by a series of argnm^its in 
fitvour of Gkillarate*. That is a small town twenty-four 
miks distant to the north-west from Milan; it does not at 
Ais day quite contain four thousand inhabitants. Jerome 
and Luda went sick and weary out of the inhoq>itable 
capital; and settled in the coimtiy town of Grallarate when 
tiie trees were bursting into leaP. They would gain, they 
said, pure air, and that was good for both of them. They 
would be able to subdst more cheaply, for the country 
prices diflfered gready from the charges set upon provi- 
mons in the town, and tha:e were even a few eatable 
lyings to be had for nothing. Cardan would be at liberty 
to practise tiiere unhindered, for he would be b^cmd the 
jurisdiction of the hostile college, and he would be im- 
peded by no rivals. Finally, there was one consideration 
above others which had indeed suggested Galkiate as the 

» De LibriB Propriis. lib. tilt Opera, Tom. L p. 98. 

* These will be fbund, wit^ oHier details here cited, in ihe section 
de P a nper ta te of the book de IJtilitate ex Adversis Capiendo, pp. 489, 
440. The sapposed connexion with tiie Castellione family is there ex- 
plained yery minntely. 
- * " Circa Aprilis finem," De Vitft Propr. p. 19. 

I2 
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proper home for a Cardan. The town was within one 
mile of a castle which the Cardans claimed as an ancestral 
halL At Gallarate a Cardan might claim the respect that 
he was imable to command in Milan. As for the Milanese, 
the College of Jurisconsults had at first been nearly as 
hostile to Fazio the father, as the physicians were to 
Jerome the son, and in the next generation the same 
spirit was displayed^. Now the Cardans claimed to be of 
the noble blood of the Castellione, who were at home near 
Grallarate, and in confirmation of their claim pointed to 
inscriptions upon the prothema of a church known to 
all the people of that little town. Jerome at first believed 
this claim to be a true one, and was not unwilling to be 
called Grirolamo Castellione Cardano. He is to be found so 
named after his death by many writers, but in his lifetime 
he formally and conscientiously abjured the second name, 
because he convinced himself that he had no right to 
bear it^. In April, 1533, however, when, towards the end 

1 "Nam et pater mens ut ab eo accepi, dia in ingressa coU. jurisc 
laboravit, et ego ut alias testatus sum, bis a medicomm Patavino, 
toties filius mens natu m^jor, a Ticinensi, uterque a Mediolanensi 
rejecti sumus." De Lib. Prop. (1657) p. 188. 

2 In the dedication to the revised edition of De Malo Medendi Ustu 
Since the name that he disclaimed is still commonly ascribed to him, 
it will be well to quote a part of his distinct repudiation of it. '* Pude- 
bat me inter reliqua, nimia pietate, patris siquidem yerbis persuasns, 
qui hoc palim, nescio quo ductus errore, afSrmabat^ Castilioneum nomen 
addidisse: cum certum habeam, reyolutis omnibus publids tabulis, 
majorum meomm, ad annum usque mcccxl. qui ab hoc, ccyi est, nihil 
mihi cum Castilioneis commune esse," 
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of the month, Jerome settled in Grallarate^ by the advice 
of Giacomo Cardan, his cousin, resident upon the spot, he 
l)elieved that he had a right there to be honoured, if not 
for his genius and learning, at least (scrofulous man as he 
was) for the good composition of his blood. 

Pure air improved the health of the philosopher, and 
cheapness of provisions may have made it possible^ by 
dinners of herbs, to live for a short time without too 
bitter a sense of want. They watched the gradual de- 
parture of the few coins they had mustered when he and 
Lvcia prepared to set out on their venture^. Their poverty 
began to border upon destitution: very few fees came in. 
Cardan began a treatise upon Fate^, in which he showed 
that events frequently happen contrary to human wishes, 
and that such disappointments must be borne with equa- 
nimity. For himself, the knowledge of his strength was 
in him, and when he sat down at Gallarate to begin this 
treatise upon Fate — ^though there was no outward circum- 
stance on which to found a hope that anything proceed- 
ing from his pen would ever make its way into a print- 
ing-office — ^his heart leapt out into the opening words 
concerning " All who hope that, by writing, glory possi- 
bly may follow to themselves?." At Grallarate he began 
also for Filippo Archinto, a clever young Milanese patri- 

* De Libris Propriis (ed. 1557), p. 14. 

s « Omnes qui scribendo gloriam conBeqni se posse sperant" 
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oiaa, a book on astronomieal (^amonSi and a treatke baeed 
vpon Agrippa's oGedt philoeoph j, in wMck ^aze was 
taken to avoid the introduction of fictitious mart ds^. 

But Cardan's daily life was tortuied by the morbid in- 
genuity of superstition into a long course of experience in 
magic. Every sight, sound, or smell that was unusual, 
was likely to be received as an omen by the credoloiB 
philosophy. He believed that he received secret moni- 
tions from a genius or guardian spirit^ — sometimes ihef 
came firom the ^irit of his fitther. It was not strange to 
him that, when he contemplated marriage, the dog howled, 
and ravens shrunk together in his neighbourhood. The 
diadow of the wanmig spirit moved about its doors, and 
the Inrute animals gave tokai of the dxead excited by ha 
presence. So men's minds are darka^ed when the dasAam 
of a cloud floats over them, and they are moved against 
their will to joy or to ddusive hope by a fireah outbumt of 
the sun; so can gems also lose their light, and metals lose 
thdr lustre. Why, asked Cardan, should he &k}Oj the 
favour of especial wamii^? Was it because, although 
hemmed in by poverty, he loved the nnmeamirable trutlB^ 
and worshipped wisdom, and sought justice, tiiat the 
mystic presence taught hhn to attribute all to the Most 

* De Sapientift, &c p. 423. 

* De Vita Propria, cap. zlyii. J^toe will be said of this heEOBfter. 
» Ibid. p. 263. 
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High? Or did the spint oome for imoBS known best to 
itMlf ? Again, why were its wamingi to ofatoue— wl^, 
Sox exan^le, did it som^imes become manifewi by noiecB 
that he was unable to interpret? He could not answtf 
thejEie que&tictts^ but he beliered that the spidtnai conunu- 
nicaticAS weze made wisely, and lost significanoe bf 
passing through the dull wall of the &eBk into a nind not 
alwajB fitted to receive tbem^. 

After his twenty-sixth year, Caxdan was often twDnbhi 
by a complaint, common to most men of hb orgamsation, 
Ik frequent ringing in the ears. He received this as a 
ttipematural endowm^it^. By the ear in whidi the 
aouad appeased to be, and. by the manner of thaaoimding; 
he knew, he said, inwhat dira:tion,andinwhatway men 
vere taUdng of him. He beheved also that his pteKnoa 
acted as a pieventive of all wounds, and that no blood 
eould Bow {jtooL wounds inflicted in his praKnoe^* The 
focmer ofdnion he may have justified by the &et, that in 
&08e days of yiolem^ he had escaped the sig^t of Uood^ 
shed in the streets; the latter belief he fi3unded on 4 
ttngb circmnstanoe. Siaee he himself, pcofessionaUf , 
cpened veins, it was his further belief diat in audi 
instfliMies the flow of blood was owing to a tpmsl dis- 
pensation. Cardan embraced and amplified the whole 

^ De ViUl Propria, cap. xlviL bP« 264, 265. 

« Ibid. pp. 178, 179. ' Ibid. p. 163. 
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body of the superstition of his age, yet it may be said of 
him, more truly perhaps than of any one of his contem- 
poraries, that he embraced and amplified also the whole 
body of its learning. 

While struggling unsuccessfully in Grallarate, breathing 
the fresh country air, and able to satisfy no more than 
the wants of nature in the simplest way, Jerome*s health 
steadily improved, and Lucia, who did not again disap- 
point his hopes, gave birth to a son on Thursday, the 14th 
of May, in the year 1534^. The child resembled most 
its grandfather, for it had small, white, restless eyes, and 
a round back; it was bom also with the third and fourth 
toes of the left foot joined together, and proved, as it 
grew, to be deaf in the right ear. It being at first un- 
certain whether the boy would live, it was baptised on 
the succeeding Sunday, between eleven and twelve 
o'clock, by the bedside of its mother, all the household 
being present, except a famulus. Then, because the day 
was warm and sunny, they had drawn aside the curtain 
from before the window, and had thrown the window 
open to admit the light and air. And at the moment 
when the child was lifted from the font or basin, chris- 

> DeXabris Propriis (1557), p. 22. "Cum rero pamm esset mihi 
eo eunti, totnm tamen iUud pamm consumptum erat. Sed valitado 
restituta, Tiresque confirmatse, et filio auctui eram.*' See for date of 
the son's birth, and the accomit of his baptism, De Yitd. propiift, 
cap. xzzyiL, and especially the last of the three books Be Libiis 
Fropriis. Opera, Tom. i. p. 98. 
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tened by Its name of Giovanni Battista, theie flew into 
the room a mighty wasp. 

This was portentous, for the wasp was larger than 
wasps should be at that time of year, nor, reasoned 
Cardan, do they usually enter houses till July or August. 
All watched to see the issue of the omen: the anxious 
father, whose sense of mystery was so fine that he had 
found something supernatural even in the smell of his 
own body, perceived that this was not a common wasp. 
Hurting no one, but alarming all, h flew twice in a circle 
round the bed, but from its third flight darted back 
towards the window. There, however, instead of flying 
out into the open air, it dashed into the curtain, and, 
becoming entangled, made so loud a noise, '* that you 
would say," writes Cardan, " a drum was being beaten. 
We ran to it, nothing was found." The portent had 
vanished; there was no wasp to be seen; and yet we are 
told that it could not have escaped unnoticed through 
the window while they were all watching it attentively. 
It was agreed by the whole party that this wasp was a 
revelation. All coincided in opinion that the life of 
Jerome's first son would be short, that he would be gar- 
rulous, and that he would be cut off* by a sudden death* 
So much Cardan predicted, and the vijal part of the 
prediction was fulfilled, how terribly no wasp or planet 
could have taught the father to suspect. If griefs ever 
send heralds out before them, there was a grief advancing 



by slow in»Tx;liff8 to pooBeas the spkit of CaBdan, gfool 
enough to be worth announcmg bj a doxen hesalds. 

So, dediared the Tictiixi after the errent, it wu an- 
aouneed. The dzeam of the shut gate of the pueadiae he 
cpiitted to embrace a white-robed maidai foreboded no 
bad wife to him, it pointed to his son^. A knowledge of 
the mighly grief for which the way waa opened by his 
marriage, caused the shadow of the tutdary g^oa to 
haunt his doors when he slept fi>r the lusk time alone a;t 
Sacco. So such things were aftarwarde. interpreted. At 
Gallarat^ Jerome, in spite of all wamingSy ignaraikt of 
the future, and by no lore able to divine the way to 
larger dinners^ wrote much and ate sparingly. Eb 
bravdy bore hu poverty^ and knew that he diould work 
has way to &me. 

In addidon to the wxitinga that have been akeady 

mentioned, he was turning into Latin his treatise upcm 

games, and making slow progress with his analyms of 

the eontradiotory c^nnione of the doctors. But he 

consumed much time in seeking the relief of music 

for his cares, and xelief to his pocket from tbe dice* 

board^, for he was slipping, when hi» son was bom^ 

^ery wedc lower down * into an abyss of hcf^ess 

1 " Somnii interpDetatib noa in fudl4 deaiit aed in flliis Tim auam 
oitendit." De Vitft Propr, cap. xxvl. p. 98. 

** Annus erat trigesimna tertias exactns, com India et m ro fcft - gfum 
•onanmyamramrBec yiteraa qnicquamegregii inTeneiam.aat perfeeewn* 
Siqnidem libroa de Fato et librum Ludo latmncnlomm, panlo plna 
fpnm mtltoaTenni.'' Die LilnriHrFrap. Lib* vUl Opera, Tosk i. pt.loe» 
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poverty. After his son's birtb^ he struggled on against 
advexsitj for fi.ve moxe months in GaUsxate, and at the 
end of that time gave up his position in the littla 
town, not^ upon ddyiberation but compulsion. He and 
Lucia, in all the nineteen months^ x>( their abode at Gtl* 
lazate, had earned scaroelj forty crowns^; and when they 
were at last reduced to absolute destitution, when he had 
lost at the gannng-taUe his wife's jewels, even his bed, 
they, haviig^ no other hope, determined on returning into 
Milan. Not, said Cardan with touching brevity, that 
there was anything to seek, but that there was something 
from which to fly^. He determined to quit Grallarate 
and plunge once more into Milan, as a man hemmed in 
upon a barren rock resolves to cast himadf into t)ie sea. 

It was in October, 1S34^, that Jerome, with his wife 
and dbild, came back to Milan beggared, and applied for 
shelter to the public Xenodochium^, the workhouae of his 

1 KUbi mansl zix.meiiiibiu.'' Be YU& Froq^. p. 10. Qawentin 
April, 1533, and returned to Milan in October, 1534. 

* De Vit Fropr. cap. zzT. p. 04. ]>e lib. Fropr. I^iilt Open, 
Tom. I p. 100. 

' *^ . . . non quod haberem quod sequerer, sed quod fhgerem . . . ." 
Wd. 

^ <' Quasi e soopulo inaccesso me praecipitaturus in mare, decreri in 
patriam redire anno md.xxiit, mense OctobriB." De Lib. Frop. ( 1557} 

l^sa. 

^ Details and references on the subject of the Xenodochia may be 
ibond in Zedler's Lexicon (Leipzig. 1749), toI. 60, coL 656— 7. They 
took their name, and some of their spirit, from the Greek institutions 
dedicated Joci Xenia. Much of their spirit waa, IwiranKK, purely 
ecclesiastical; they became sources of income to the clergy. 
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age. That was an establishment whose doors were open 
to the sick and needy and the houseless stranger, main- 
tained from religious motives by various communities, in 
direct obediencp to the admonition joined in Scripture to 
the question of the righteous and unrighteous — " Lord, 
when saw we tiiee an hungred and fed thee? or tiursty 
and gave thee drink? When saw we thee a stranger and 
took thee in? or naked, and clothed tiiee?' 

Cardan, however, had an active friend in Milan. The 
same Filippo Archintoi for whom he had been writing his 
book on the Judgments of the Astronomers, had coun- 
selled him to come again to Milan, and took pains on his 
behalf. Filippo, the son of Christopher and Maddalena 
della Torre, differed in age from Cardan by not more 
than a year; he was a young man equally agreeable and 
learned, who, by love of pleasure, had been doubtiess 
brought into contact with Cardan over the dice, and by 
the instinct of a kindred genius, and by love of learning, 
had been drawn into a state of intimacy with the poor, 
maligned philosopher. Archinto, full of kindness, wis- 
dom, tact, and well bom also, already in repute for ora^ 
tory^, had the promise of a bright career before him; and 
he did afterwards attain, as we shall find, by his own 
merits, to high distinction. In 1534 his influence sufficed 

" De ConsoL p. 76. ^ « De Vita Propria, p. 19. 
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to procure even for the despised Cardan a small appoint- 
ment. He could not obtain for him authority to prac* 
tlse medicine, but he lost no time in endeavouring to 
make him independent of the college. Under the will 
of a deceased citizen named Thomas Plat, a small sum 
had been left to be applied yearly to the payment of a 
lecturer on geometry, arithmetic, and astronomy; the 
lectures to be delivered upon holidays. The office of 
lecturer under the endowment of Thomas Plat happened 
then to be vacant; and not many days after his return to 
Milan, the appointment was by Archinto's influence con- 
ferred upon the learned graduate in medicine, Jerome 
Cardan^. To the same kind friend he was indebted for 
the introduction to a few other sources of income, very 
trifling indeed; a deduction had been made from his 
small salary of seven crowns a year by the prefects of the 
Xenodochium^, in whose gift the office was. His yearly 
receipts from all sources would not exceed fifty crowns, 
but he was 9. philosopher, and he and Lucia were quite 
able to subsist on that. / 

Not imwilling at the same time to earn, if possible, a 
better income, the new lecturer endeavoured to increase 
the fees paid for attendance on his courses, by rendering 

> De Libriff Fropriis (1557), p. 23. De labris Proprils. Lib. ult. 
Opera, Tom. i p. 100. 

Ibid. De Ut. ex Adr. Cap. p. 546. 
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-diem as attractive as he could. With ihis view he oeca* 
monall J substituted geography for the less popular detaib 
of geometry, and lectured upon architecture instead dF 
arithmetic^. The mind of Cardan being thus set actively 
to work upon five subjects, was soon engaged on books 
allied to them in character; and five works were reckoned 
afterwards by the philosopher himself as the &ect result 
of tiie appointment now in question. 

Jerome then was in this way established with a slender 
income. Among the discouragements that pressed upon 
him from all sides in Milan, he had not lost faith in his 
future. He was tiiirty-three years old. He had been 
practising medicine for eight years, and had found him- 
self at the end of that term, without patients and without 
character as a physician, utterly poor. He had been 
writing books firom boyhood. Some of his manuscripts 
had been read by a few educated friends, and by one or 
two of them appreciated; others had perished through 
domestic mischances, others had been lent and carelessly 
mislaid, none had been printed. Yet Cardan was curious 
in pens, and because he regarded them as the keys that 
would enable him one day to open a door for himself into 
tike temple of Fame, he wrote on with unflagging in- 
dustry. He breakfasted on barley-bread and water, and 

^ '*Ut rero magis audientes allioerem, pro Gaometrilt Geogn^kiam, 
pro Arithmetic^ Architecturani docebam. Hinc occasio nata coii8cri<- 
bendl quinque Yoluiniiia." 
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compared mth the reUsh of an epicure the re8pectii>« 
merits of nasturtium leaves, rue, parsley, and other herbs, 
as economic means of making bread and water sayoury*. 
At the swne time he worked on with a restless energy, 
and knew that he should win the prize on which his heart 
was set, not wealtiii for a few years, but renown for cen^ 
turies« 

In spite of all his eccentricities and errors, within a rude 
exterior tbe dii^utatious and excitable young scholar had 
shut up a fine spirit and a tender heart. His ethical 
writings uttered throughout life the language of a spiritual 
nature. The unique candour with which he publishes 
his faults— often such faults as many men commit and no 
man names— though he may have been stung to it by a 
contempt for the hollow affectation of respectability that 
would have bunted bim for ever as a bastard, had he not 
been strong enough to stand at bay, and though sudi can- 
dour may sometimes be scaroely sane, yet it breaks a 
sbaidj trathftilness, an innate generosity that we must 
honour. Jerome was a faithful son, and to the world at 
any rate an uncomplaining husband. There remain but 
slight and acddental traces of any discord between him 
and Lucia; of his wife's father, mother, brothers and 
sisters, he speaks with domestic kindliness; and though he 
accuses justly his own errors as a father, it will be found 
* De Ut ex Adv. Cap. Liber de Paupertate. 
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hereafter that his tenderness towards a miserable child 
forms one of the main features of his life. He claims for 
himself, and that also justly, the merit, that if he attracted 
to himself few friends, he never broke a friendship^ and 
that if he found himself forsaken for a time by one of 
those few friends, he never used unkindly, whether as 
public accusation or as private taunt^ knowledge obtained 
in' confidential intercourse^. He had a rugged love of 
truth and justice; he remembered benefits, and when af- 
fronted cotdd afibrd deUberately to abstain from seizing 
any offered opportunity of vengeance. He governed his pen 
better than his tongue, and carefully restrained himselt 
from carrying into his books the heat he could not check 
in oral disputation. He left enemies unnamed, and 
though he now and then is found devoting some impa- 
tient sentences to writers who had treated his opinions 
rudely, yet it seems at first sight absolutely wonderful 
that a man so sensitive and. so irascible, so beset by harsh 
antagonists as the weak-bodied Jerome, should have filled 
so many volumes with philosophy and so few pages with 
resentment. The wonder ceases when a closer scrutiny 
displays the (Kfierence in intellectual and moral weight 
between Cardan and most of his opponents. 

* De Yita Propr. cap. xiv. pp. 67, 68. And for the next facts. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

UFIB AS ▲ LBCTUBEB IN HIULN — ^HOW JEROME JLT LENGTH FOUND ▲ 
MAN T7ILLINO TO PBINT ONE OF HIS BOOKS— THE ISSUE OF THAT 
BKTBBPBISB. 

AeCHINTO, again, was perhaps the friend who ob- 
tained for Jerome the appointment of physician to the 
body of Augustin Friars; not a lucrative post, since the 
receipts from it are included among the other trifles 
which, together with the post of lecturer imder the Plat 
endowment, made up an income of not more than fifty 
crowns^. Although denied authority to practise by the 
local college of physicians, Cardan was not the less 
Doctor of Medicine by right of his degree, and did not 
scruple to exercise his profession whenever he found any 
patient willing to consult him. The prior of the Augus- 
tines, Francisco Graddi*, a shrewd, severe man, whose 
influence over the members of his order made him an 

' De Libris Fropriis. Lib. nit Opera, Tom. L p. 100. 

« De libr. Prop, (ed, 1557) p. 123. De Vit, Fropr. cap. xL p. 193. 
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object of consideration among rival princes, had for two 
years lived in a bilious, melancholic state, afflicted with a 
skin-disease, and imrelieved by the advice of the most dis- 
tinguished Milanese physicians. Jerome, when first ad- 
mitted to attend upon the monks^ found the prior cherish^ 
ing despondent, though imfortunately distant, hopes of 
a release by death from all his fleshly troubles. By the 
good advice, however, of the young physician, or perhaps 
only by good fortune, Graddi recovered. In six months 
he was well, and he was the first man of any »ote upon 
whom Jerome bad been allowed to exercise his art. 

Prior Francisco Graddi belonged to a &mous family in 
Florence, founded by three generations of painters — 
Gaddo Gaddi^ who worked in the thirteenth century; 
Taddeo, his son; and his grandsons, Agnolo and Gio- 
vanni, in the fourteenth. The contiguous labours of 
those men procured for their house wealth and fame, so 
that they left to their heirs a palace richly stocked with 
works of art, and a distinguished place among the noble 
femilies of Florence. A Francisco Gaddi was, in 1493, 
the Secretary of the Florentine Republic. The Prior 
Gaddi, settled at Milan, did not cease to be grateful to his 
health-bringing physician, though it was in his power to 
give him very little worldly help. Nor was it in Cardan's 
power to administer more potent aid to the scheming and 
ambitious monk in his last illness than a consolatory 
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I^ter^. Gaddiy who, as we have seen, fell among princes, 
ten jeais aft^wards died in a dimgecm, wietchedly. 

Ludovico Madio was another friend to whom CSazdan 
was introduced by the warm-hearted Aichinia Of 
Madio we know only that he was kind, and that the 
young struggler obtained from him ready help m times of 
need. Girolamo Gxterrini, a jeweller, was at die same 
time an associate from wham Jerome obtained nmdi 
curious information, and from whose ezpesiehce he was 
able to e&ridi some of his book^. 

Hbe works upon which Jercnne was oecnpaed in the 
months immediately ^Dllowing his retam to Milan, were^ 
a volume suggested by Sacrobudus upon Spheres, of 
which he wrote nine or ieaa, books; a littk work on 
Circles; three dissertations founded on the first and 
seventh books of Ptolemy's Geography; and one on the 
elements of Euclid, which grew in after-years till it con- 
tained three books, then was enlarged to seven, then to 
nine^ then to fifteen, when it contained more than forty 
new propositions. 

Very soon after his appointment as a lecturer Jerome 
had taken a house, and received his mother as a portion 
of his family. Since Clara had been hitherto depending 

* The letter is included in hii published works. Cardan rdates 13ie 
liBite of his friend in the last of the three books Be Lihris Propriis. 
Opera, Tom. i p. 107. 

2 De Vit. Prop. p. 69. 

* De Sapientia, &c. p. 424. 

k2 
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on her own means of subsistence, it is probable that she 
was able to contribute a small fund towards the house-ex- 
penses. If she paid nothing, Jerome had indeed very 
great need to increase his income, or to make the niost of 
fennel and nasturtium in his diet, for the household that de- 
pended on him for support consisted of himself, his wife, 
and infant son, his mother, a female friend, a nurse, a pupil 
(Ambrose Bizozoro, an ingenious, bold fellow, who became 
afterwards a sea captain), a maid-servant, and a she mule^. 
Upon the mule he rode abroad, and it is probable that in 
so doing he consulted less the received prejudice in favour 
of a doctor who can leave a horse or carriage waiting at the 
door, than the necessities of a body at all times infirm. 

For the next five years Jerome was distressed, not only 
with bodily infirmities, but with poverty at home and un- 
relenting rivalry abroad. The very patients who had 
profited by his attentions often joined the cry against the 
poor physician-lecturer, whose eccentricities were more 
apparent to the vulgar than 'his genius. After Cardan 
had healed Bartholomsea Cribella, a noble matron, and 
her brother, the perverse brother was loud in ridicule 
against him^. But the physician-lecturer solaced himself 
at home with music and with dice, indulged as he could 
his taste for expensive writing materials and for rare 
books, read Aristotle and Plotinus for his pleasure, or his 

' De Ut ex Adv. Cap. p. 431. 
" • De Lib. Propp. Lib. ult. 
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favourite Italian poets, Petrarch and Pulci^. Above all, 
he continued to cover many sheets of paper with the 
written workings of his mind, and obtained consolation 
from his dreams of immortality. 

Dreams really, not wild waking thoughts, became at 
that time guides and helpers to him. Being interpreted 
with admirable ingenuity into such meanings as accorded 
with his nature, they became prophetic. About four 
months after his return to Milan from the unsuccessful 
struggle in Gallarate, Cardan reckoned that he first re- 
ceived communications of the future in his sleep^. Then, 
as he believed, the dream-power commenced in its full 
force. Before that time, except in the case of the 
dream that heralded his marriage, his sleep had scarcely 
been disturbed with visions worth interpreting. As he 
got higher up the hill of life such mists increased about 
him. 

His first dream, of the great series, was of the weary 
hill of life itself. It was the following^. At the close of 
the year 1534, when all was black about him in his 
worldly state, and all was looking blacker day by day, 
Jerome Cardan dreamed in the early dawn that he was 
running towards the foot of a mountain that stood to the 

* De Vita'Propr. cap. xviiL p. 80, 

2 De Libris Propriis (1557), pp. 21—26. De libm Propriis. Lib, ult 
Op. Tom. i. pp. 100, 101. For the two succeeding dreams and their 
interpretations. 
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light of him, and that he lan in company with aa 
JTnmeTMe m]iltitade, of every zank, and sez^ and age; 
ih»!e were womiNi, men, old men, boy% mfiuta, poor 
men, rich men, clothed in many fadijona. Then he 
asked, '' Whidier are -we all hastenii^ 7^ One of the com- 
pany leplied, ^' To death." In gieat teiror the dieaaaocr 
began thai to ascend the mountain slope, diowiag himsetf 
1^ by dinging to the vines through which he wa&t, and 
widi whidi that part <^ the monntain was aU covereeL 
They were dry vines with seie leaves^ such as are seai in 
autumn whoi the grapes have all be^i gathered. Ha 
aaeended wil^ much labour, for the mountain at its base 
was steep, and as he looked back on his way, he saw thaifc 
all the viaes amoi^ which he had passed, no knger dry, 
were green and full of bloraom. In a Ettle while the 
aao^t became emea^ &e mountain was less steep, and the 
dreamer hurried on. When he came near Hhe top, he 
finind tbe ground there barren, and across bore rocks and 
broken stones he was still pushing forward^ afi if by a 
strong impuhft of the will. Suddaily he was on the point 
of pkmg^ng int0 die dark maw of an abyss, ft chaaBt so 
huge and terribiev that, as a waking tiuim^i^, it remaified 
£>r the next thirty j&srs a thing to Judder at. The 
dreamer, however, checked himsdf in his caateet, and 
turmng to the right, wandered across a wintry plain, 
covered with heaths, timidly, as one uncert^n of hiiway. 
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So lie CBxmcf befi»e the porck of a sordid peasa&t's kut, 
thstel^ ov«r tmb stsaw^ and reeds^ a»i itaBhosv Tkeve 
came out of ibe porch a boy, as of shcnk twdim or four- 
teen yeasB oldy with {Nile features^ and wearing an adien^ 
cdLoured cloak f he, tahai^ him by the right hand, led 
kiisi in, and as lliey paaeed into the hut the ^eam 
WQS broken. 

Thousands <£ men ha^Q such dreams, aa^ think no 
moxe of them. ^ I understood from this dzeamt" eays 
CSardan, *^ that I was destined tD stmez&eai: immot^tj.^* 
Hei fell that he had a worik. to do in liie wodd, that he 
was sent to do it by the Deity, whose hand so ofii^ had 
been fisiUy sisetched out ton his protection. All m^ 
ffiiid the dveam to him, run to death and to obU'vion* The 
mountain was l^e Mount of Yirtuej full of life, but with- 
out pleasures, as was 8igni£ed by its bmng planted thicUy 
witih vines, but ^T^thout fruit The ascent of that mount 
is at fimt laborious, but aAerwards becomes comparatiYely 
easy. The -vines blossoming behind him — ^M^bat could they 
fflgnify ? Certainly glory afl»r death. The way over the 
wintry heaths n^ht signify an easy dose to life. What 
the boy might poctend, however, Jerome could not then 
tell; Years afterwards, he believed that he had found 
him in a pupil, by whose ikce he was reminded of the 
dream. 

Not long after this vision of the mountain, Jjototme 
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dreamed that he was alone in the moon, naked, and dis- 
embodied. There, in his solitude, he heard only the voice 
of his father, and it said to him, *' I am given to jou.bj 
God as a guardian. All here is full of souls, but you do 
not see them, as you do not see me; nor do you hear 
them, for to the others it is not permitted to address you. 
Tou will remain in this heaven for seven thousand years, 
and as many years in single orbs, imtil the eighth. 
Afterwards you shall come into the kingdom of God." 

So worked the restless brain of the yoimg student when 
he and Lucia had gone to rest, she thinking of the next 
day and its cares, he of the next age and its glories. This 
dream of the moon had its own suitable interpretation. 
His father. Cardan said, was his tutelary spirit. His 
spiritual progress through eight planets, indicated, ^as he 
said afterwards, with remarkable accuracy, the dii^rent 
studies upon which he was to occupy his mind. The 
Moon meant grammar ; Mercury, geometry and arith- 
metic; Venus, music, divination, poetry; the Sun, morals; 
Jupiter, nature; Mars, medicine; Saturn, agriculture, 
knowledge of herbs, &c. There were seven planets indi- 
cating studies to which he did really afterwards devote his 
mind, and the eighth planet held the scraps of know- 
ledge that could be referred to none among the seven. 
Gleanings which the student picked up in such fields of 
science as he did not himself undertake to cultivate, 
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formed the last of the eight masses of study that were re- 
presented by his spiritual life in the eight stars. 

In the succeeding year (1535) Jerome read through 
the works of Cicero, word for word as he teUs us^. This 
task he had probably set himself, with a view to the im- 
provement of his Latin style, his scholarship being at 
that time far from accurate. He had picked up Greek, 
French, and Spanish, without much care for learning 
them grammatically, and in Latin he wrote rather by 
tact and impulse than by rule. His labours were in 
some respects very much hindered by the badness of his 
memory^, and they were also pardy hindered, though on 
the whole more helped, by the restlessness of disposition 
which made him, in study as in action, prompt always in 
decision and impatient of delay. The same impatience 
madeUm sharp in argument; but while, as it has been 
already said, men surprised at his acerbity avoided wordy 
warfare with him, Jerome took no credit to himself for 
his unchallenged honoiurs as a disputant. It was a pro- 
perty, as he aflSrmed, belonging to him which he could 
no more change than a stone could change its character. 
" Surely," he said, with a happy stroke of humour, " it is 
no matter of glory to the cuttle-fish that he can make 

the dolphins fly V 

» De libris Propriis. Liber ult. 

2 De Ut. ex Adv. Cap. Lib. ii p. 277. 

' De Vit. Propr. cap. xiii. 
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Qukk-wkted, veaMtUey and caaelid, Cftidan rardy 
suffered hunsdf to be deedired into a tespectfol tieat- 
ment of lus own defects. Of his love of diee tke best he 
could sBj in excuse was that *' Philbac^era moj 'phsy^ 
but Wise Men aie as kings enjoying higher pleasures^." 
By ddll in diee he even eked out his subsiatenee in. the 
first days of his poverty at Milan, and p^haps earned 
more at the gaming-table than aA the bednde; for on the 
hint (^ his rivals, it was soon a subject of ^seouise in 
Milanr— the most firivolons of scandal-tsfetling cities^ as 
he found reason to call it — that Cardan was too intent oa 
mathematics to be very conversant with medicine. In 
his office of kcturor he had then been int^reting Vitro- 
vius^, and it was quite certain that his studies in con- 
nexion with his duties under Thomas Pkt'a endowment 
were of a kind to be regarded by the jealoiK public as 
incompatible with the thoughts which are supposed to 
revolve eternally in the minds of pcactismg^ physicians. 
A physieian even in our own day cannot acquure reputa- 
tion in any branch of literature or sdence that does not 
bear directly upon tongues and pulses, without finfeiting 
a portion of the practice thc^ he might have gained with 
ease if he had been a duller man^ or if he had but hidden 

» De Paupertate. 

3 « In urbe omnium nngaeissiBAfty et qiuB <»al^fniiii« maxime patet." 
De Libr. Proins. (1557) p, 32. 
' De Sapiential Sec p. 425. 
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some part of hk ligkt imdec a iNialidL Gardfta's hope of 
&n3e and profit as a doctor wn being nndennined by the 
reputatton &e aoqi^d as an ili-paid teacher of geometry, 
arithmetic, geography, and arehiteetme. It is easier, he 
writes, to> pirop a Miing hoose thim to rebuiM it after it 
has &llen» He resolved, therefore, to support his rinking 
rc^Hxtatioii in; the art of medicine by writing a work 
strictly professkmaL Following mp the notion with his 
usual impetuosity, in fifteen days he wrote two books on 
the bad pawetiee of me£eine by the physicians of his day 
— De Mah Mecentiarum Medkorum MsdewS Uau^ — not a 
propitiatk^ snlgect,. certainly. A small tract was writtOEi 
about tdie san^ iieose on the noxious ingre£ents in ample 
medicaanoits^ These Car<^ put aade, or lent to fiien& 
in maaifficidpt, Ibr he was unable to pay a printer, and 
knew no one wha would bear the risk of publisdiing what 
he had written. 

Wh^i, m the same year lS3d, the academic session 
(dosedy Jerome's young pafaron was about to leaye Milan. 
In daat year had died Traneiseo S&rza, Duke (d Milan, 
and Kiilq^ Archinto had obtained so much asteem and 
trust in his own town;, tiiat he was sdected by the ]nagis- 
tmtes as the most fit person to accompany Massimiliano 
Stampa, liteir ambassador to the court of C^iorles Y. upon 

1 De Sapienti&, &c. p. 425. De Lib. Prop. (ed. 1557), where he says 
' that he wioAe ti^ hook^ **' ut eliKn in Me^clna afiqnid scqe Tiderer." 
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the occasion. Frandsco, the last Sforza, he inrhom Cardan 
had encountered among gamblers, died at the age of 
thirty-nine. Expelled &om home by the French^ his 
childhood had been spent in Germany. In 1521, the 
Emperor and Pope together had resolved upon his re- 
^stablishment The French resisted their design until the 
overthrow at Pavia, but after that decisive battle, Charles 
had delayed the execution of his promise. Then Fran- 
cisco had jeined the Italian league, had been betrayed by 
Marquis Pescara, besieged in Milan by the emperor, and 
reduced in 1526 to the abandonment of his designs. In 
1529 the Emperor and Pope had agreed to receive him 
again into favour, and had allowed him to buy of them 
his dukedom with a large sum of money. From that 
tipae he had given little trouble to his master, but in 1534 
he li^ beheaded a subject named Meraviglia, who was 
supposed to serve the French interest at his court, and 
troubles might have followed had the duke not died in 
the succeeding year. He was a credulous, weak man. 
Leaving no children by his wife Christina, he bequeathed 
his dukedom to the emperor. This last fact was the chiei 
subject of the embassy to which Archinto was attached. 
The young noble who had shown in Milan so much pro- 
mise of. a prosperous career, a man of the wprld in the 
true sense of the term, genial, prompt, and learned, foimd 
his opportunity when he was sent into the presence of the 
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emperor. Charles liked him, and sent Stampa back alone, 
retaining Cardan's patron in the character of secretary^. 

It will be convenient here, in a few words, to tell the 
fortune of Archinto. In the next year, 1536, he was 
created a Count Palatine; afterwards, when he was sent to 
Rome on imperial business with Paul HI, the Pope, who 
thought him a man worth acquiring for the Church, per- 
suaded him to consult his interests by taking holy orders. 
He did so, and was promptly appointed Apostolic Proto- 
notary and Goyemor of Rome. In 1539 he was ordained 
Bishop of Borgo San Sepolcro; in 1546 he was transferred 
to Salu^sso; and after having served as vicar to four Popes, 
came back to his own town as Archbishop of Milan, in 
1556.. Two years afterwards he died, and being dead, his 
life was written by Joannes Petrus Glussianus in two books. 
Archinto then, in the year 1535, being about to leave 
Milaji with Massimiliano Stampa, soon after the close of the 
academic session, Jerome employed his vacation very busily 
in writing certain treatises, which Archinto promised to 
take for him, and commend, as well as he was able, to the 
favourable notice of the Pope*. Cardan had heard of the 

1 Joseph! Bipamontii Canon. Scalens. Chronistse ITrbis Mediolani, 
Historie Patriae, Libri z. Med. 1641, p. 698. In the succeeding pages 
is a full account of the manner in which Archinto passed into the ser- 
vice of the Church, and of his subsequent career. His success, sajs 
Bipamontins, was so great, that ''ad consilia negotiaque omnia adhi- 
bebatur, et grayissimi cujusque consilii author ipse erat." Ibid. p. 704. 

^ De Sapientid, &c p. 425. The same authority wiU cover the re- 
mainder of the paragraph. 
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Fope'B likiag &x tetiOBomy^ and thsecefooe took pams to 
suit the huBkoiur of his Holiness with two books, of wliidi 
(m» was a Supplevieiit to the AInB&AOS, the olher was a 
saasiUe tedbnical work, with a title that st^ht be eooH 
adered sliariling — ^^ Emeftdadon of li»e Gekstial MoTe- 
meiits, by Jerome Caidan.'^ Th&j were bc^ wxitt^i in 
fifteen days, and duly taken by Aichinto; bat tibey pro- 
duced no sii^plement to tihe poor scholar's inoomei or ^nen* 
dation of his daily fiure. He speaxt the other two months 
of his holidays in the preparation of an elaborate work 
on Arithmetie, which oecu{Hed his mind so thcnrougUy 
that problems and solutic^is filled his yery dreams; Thus 
even in his dreams he found hints for his book; and 
the subject being thus suggested to him, an inquiry into 
the subject of dreams, and a treatise upon them, ck>sed the 
year. 

Cardan was thirty-five years dd, and up to this date, 
though Ml indefisktigable author frcmi his youth up, not a 
sentence of his writings had been printed. At last, how- 
ever, the great day was near when for the first time he 
^ould talk to the whole worid in print, and ascertain 
whether he could really make it worth men's while to 
pay attention to his talking. 

Mention was made in a former chapter of a college 

fiiend, Ottaviano Scoto^, to whom Jerome had lent some 

* De libris Propriig (ed. 1557), p. 29. De Lib. Tropt. lab. ult 
Opera, Tom. i. p. 102, for the succeeding narratiTe. 
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early ^flaays, and -who had loat Aiem. He ma « pallid 
youth, one of tlie few old companions whose friendship 
Cardan afterwi^rds desired, avoiding rieher and more 
•povrexGal asso^tes. Octarian pidd absolute homage in 
his i&iendflhip to the stronger mind of Jerome, adhered to 
him thsongh good and ill report, believed implicitly in 
his great talents, and loved him with the utmost warmth 
of yoothM fii^idship. By the death of his fitther in 
Yenioe, this believing friend, Ottaviano Seoto, became 
master of a printings-office. 

Then Cardan dusted his manuscript about the Bad 
Method of Practice among Physicians, fmd (^)ened his 
heart to Scoto. If he could only prove to the Milanese 
thai he was not the worse phylsician for his knowledge of 
geometry, a better day might lebine into his chambers. 
If he could only print his book ! The distant hope of 
a great good, to attain which the poor philosopher had 
sighed so long in vain, seemed but a trifle in accomplish- 
ment. ** What you propose is a light matter," said the 
sanguine printer, who took cheerfully all risk of publica- 
tion on himself. " And if," he added, " I knew that I 
was to lose all my outlay on it, I would still print the 
volume for your sake. I think, however, that it will be 
no great venture." The book — De Malo Medendi Usu 
— ^was therefore printed at Venice, in 1636, Scoto alone 
correcting the proofs, because there were no ready or 
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cheap means of communication between Venice and 
Milan. 

It was a clever book, denouncing seventy-two errors in 
practice. Such errors were the total denial of wine to 
the sick^, the denial of fish, and the allowance of flesh to 
people sick of fever^, the belief prevalent in many quar- 
ters that there could be found one mode of cure for all 
diseases^, and the doctrine that no patient should be bled 
while suffering under acute pain* — a woful sentence to 
some — sentence of death, for example, to the man tor- 
mented by the agonies of an acute inflammation of the 
peritoneum. He taught that to do nothing with physic 
was much better than to do too much, and urged the 
great number of things that have to be considered: before 
a man desiring to act rightly should set his. hand to a 
prescription^. The book was clever, and was of a kind 
to meet with rapid sale. 

It did sell rapidly, but its appearance plunged the luck- 
less author into new distress. It had not been long sub- 
ject to criticism before Cardan was made aware of so 
many petty faults in matter, style, and grammar, that any 
pride he may have himself had in his work when he sent 

» De Malo Medendi Usu (Venet 1536), cap. vi. p. 13. 
2 Ibid. cap. X. p. 18. » Ibid. cap. xiy. p. 22. 

« Ibid. cap. zl. p. 48. 

s So be defines the spirit of the book in bis second work, De Libris 
Propriis, p. 29. 
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it to the press was altogether humbled^. Many years after- 
wards,' when he re-issued the work with the number of 
its sections increased to a hundred, having spent twenty- 
eight days in correcting what he had written in fifteen, 
he refers in this way to its first appearance: " I blush to 
acknowledge that there were more than even three hun- 
dred blunders of mine in this book, exclusive of mis- 
prints. And I long since had it in my mind to blot it 
out from the number of my oflSpring: but to that course 
there was the objection of a certain special usefulness con- 
nected with it, by which it had been made so saleable that 
in its second year the printer would have issued it again 
to the public if I had not resisted his desire." 

But the sound part of the book which, in many points, 
condemned and opposed prevailing practices, of course 
received from the doctors of Milan, hostile enough already, 
the strongest condemnation and opposition. The cry was 
raised against its author that he did liot practice his 
profession, and it was asked, how then could he presume 
to teach it to the men who did^. The unlucky title of 
his book was quoted constantly against him, and if any- 
body thought of seeking medical assistance from Jerome 

^ See the dedication to thf revised Ibbvlq of the book, Opera, Tom. 
YiL 

2 " In artis autem operibns negligerer, cur erat at alios docere 
vellem.*' De Libris Fropr. (ed. 1557) p. 29. <'Et modom aliom me- 
dendi observans ex titulo libri nuper edito, jam prop^ ab omnibua 
habebar," p. 32. 

VOL. I. L 
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Cardio, it could be urged against him not gbIj that he 
was not na^pufled hf &e local Colkge of PhysLcnaii^ 
but liist kfr was an eecaiinc man who would in^eril the 
livesof his patients bjiash Gxotoheto of his own. He was 
a poorman, maddened by poi^r^, struggling against men 
high in lepute and rich. He was a young man comfdbdn- 
ing^ of his eldezB^. Rivals and enemies looked grave and 
Snugged their shouldeis> merely pointing out that the 
author of a book '' On the Bad Practice of Medicine in 
Cmnmon Use" might have a better practice of his own; 
but fiom the very title of his work it was obvious — as 
the public gcnendly could but admit — that he opposed 
singly the exp^iknce and learning of the wIk^ profes* 
sion. He, too, a young man, who, as tibey all knew, was 
a lecture upcoi geography, geometry, arithmetic^ and 

arduteetnre. 

^ De lAlam Fropt. (ed. 15fi7) p. 30. I rnuat quote part of his own 
account of the misfortunes that attended this first literary venture: — 
'^ Sed et long^ alitor commodunr, quod expectabomus ex illis ^bdlis, nam 
uon parram letacdationem attulit ad gloriam in arte consequendam. 
Kacti nanque temuli ex argumento libri occasionem, dicebant, Nunquid 
modo duhitai^ buna iuanire? fdiumqne medendi modum aliamque» 
qu^ nos, medidnam profiteri, cum in tot r^bua ritum nostrum accuset ? 
Itaque meritd, ut dicebat GalenuB, qui tot insanientibus contradicere 
TtatenPr iuaaaire Tifos sum: cmn enim naeeasarium esset me vel illoa 
abeirare quis mihi crederet contra tot probates usu viros, diyites, senes 
magnft ex part^ nee mediocriter eruditos, cuhos yestibus, omatos 
moribus, facundiH yulgari pneditos, amicis atque affinitatibus potentes, 
aorftque popuiari in suUime elatos, indte, quod maxinram erat, tot 
artibus ad c a Te ndu m ad fallendumque instructos. Ego vero pannosns^ 
ita ut mlM nou conyemret illud, Testibus inquam hominl surgit bona 
fkma decusque. Itaque egregio hoc meo inyento pene ftme peril'' 
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And this was all that had resulted from the book 
written and printed with so much hope of a happy issue. 
It was to have led the way to sick-beds, by the proof it 
would afford that he who wrote it had thought soundly 
and deeply as a practical physician. It was to have 
brought to him the firit honours of public authorship. 
• **But where I looked for honour," said Cardan, *^I 
reaped nothing but shame^.** The book damaged him in 
every respect, but one. It had satisfied the printer, who 
derived a profit from its sale. It had been bought to be 
abused; the printer rejoiced, while the author grieved. 
Ottaviano Scoto, satisfied with his experience, held his 
type, still at the service of the poor philosopher, and so at 
any rate one difficulty had been overcome. 

> De Libns Propriis. Lib. ult. Opera, Tom. L p. 102. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PHTSIO AXD FHIL080PHT. 

A HAQPIE in the court-yard chattered more than 
usual on the last day of November, 1536. Cardan knew, 
therefore, that something was about tq happen. He ex- 
pected news or an arrival, and was not deceived, for on 
the evening of that day Lodovico Ferrari was brought to 
his house as a famulus^. Lodovico, then a boy of fi&een, 
was brought by his uncle Vincent from Bologna. The ser- 
vant, full of talent, soon became a pupil and a friend. He^ 
of all Cardan's pupils, was the one who lived to be aflter- 
wards the most distinguished, inasmuch as the natural bent 
of his mind easily caused him to share Cardan's own very 
decided taste for mathematics, and he had power enough 
as he grew older to think onward for himself, and earn 
for liis name — though he died young — a permanent place 
in the records of that science. 

Not veiy long afterwards, it happened that there came 
to Milan a tall, lean man, with a sallow skin and hollow 
eyes, awkward in manner, slow in movement, sparing of 

^ Be Vit& Fiq^ria, p. 214. Vita L, Fenazii Bononieniia, a H. Car> 
dano Descripta. Op. Tom. iz. p. 568. 
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Jiis words, a great mathematician. He was a native of 
Brescia, and his name was Zuanne da Coi^. He brought 
word to Milan that there had been discovered two new 
algebraic rules, for the solution of problems of a certain 
kind that concerned cubes and numbers* ^'I asked," 
said Cardan, ** by whom?' " By Scipio Ferreus of 
Bologna," he replied. " Who is possessed of them?" He 
said, "Nicolo Tartaglia and Antonio Maria Fior; but 
Tartaglia, when he came to Milan, taught them to me, 
though xmwiUingly enough." Then Jerome continues, 
** When I had thoroughly looked into those matters wiA 
Lodovico Ferrari, we not only :made out the two new 
demonstrations, but discovered in addition a great tium- 
ber of others, so that I founded upon them a book on the 
Oreat Art?' Of his skill in algebra Cardan was justly 
proud; it was the department of knowledge in which he 
displayed perhaps the most remarkable evidences of his 
intellectual power. One of his processes, upon which we 
shall hereafter dwell, is still known by his name in mathe- 
matics. The researches prompted by Zuanne da Coi had 
some influence, perhaps, upon the character of Jerome's 
second venture into print, which was a step towards that 
book of the great art about which much will hereafter be 
said. 

I Be Libris Propriis (ed. 1557), p. 86. De Libr. Prop. lob. ult. 
Opera, Tom. i. p. 103. 
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His second publicatloii did sot, hoiDerer, follow ^veiy 
rapidly upon Us fiist abortive e£fbrt for saoeeas. There 
were other ent^prises to engage bis mind, and author- 
ship did iK>t t^pear to be a happy waj of courting 
fortime. Towaids the end of the year 1S36 — at about 
the same time when Ferrari came to him — ^he was Snyited 
to teadi medidne publicly at PaYia, but declined the 
ofier, because he did sot cleady see firom what source he 
was to derive a 8tipeiidi« So<m afterwards, still in the 
same year, letters &om his iriend Archinto (to whom, of 
course, he had dedicated his first bode) summosied him to 
Placentia, where it was hoped that he might find <^^x»r- 
tunzty of pushing his fortimes by acquiring for hinraelf 
the active good-will of Pope Paul III.^ Ardhinto, how- 
ever^ had prepared the way for him in vain. An ungainfy 
and plain-spoken jJiilosopher was not the man to make 
way at a papal court. 

It is worthy of remark, that ihose who would have re- 
coiled most certainly from a n^re clumsy cynic, men who 
had not unlearnt the gai^oeities of youtih, who had come 
newly with fi^db hearts and stirring minds into the 
market of ihe world, men like Ardiinto, were ahnoet the 
only people who held out to tibe unrecognised philosopher 
their helping hands. Such a friend Jerome found at 

> De Vita Propria, p. Ifli. « De SapientiS, &c p. 425. 
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I^acentia in the young and handsome Brissac (Marshal 
Coss^), there Belong as lieutenant to the King of France, 
and akeady famous fi>r his gallantries^. Brissac was four 
years younger than Cardan — a man delicate and beauti- 
£2!, but agile and robust; at the siege of Naples he had 
fiingly taken prisoner a knight in armour, though he was 
himself on foot without the defence of casque or ouirass, 
h&viag no weapon but a ^vord. Brissac had tarte and 
scholaiBhipy with a quick sympathy to feel the luerits 
of Cardan; he therefore besieged Louis Birague, com- 
xnAuder of the French in£mtry in Italy, with petitions on 
1>ehalf of the poor scholar. The hopes of Jecon^ were 
excited vezy much, but there was nothing done. . 

He went home there&re to his &mify at Milan, re- 
sumed his harness as an unsuccessful and, so far as the 
Milanese College was concerned, ill^al piMiaitioQei!, 
-wrote more books, pr^xared more lecturesi and contimidd 
the instruction of his sLpt young pupil Lodovico. 

Among the few patients whom Cardan attended, thei^ 
was a certain Count Camillo Borromeo, whom he had 
cured of a serious disorder; but because Jerome declined 
to ait up a whole night with him when he was trouUed 
with some other ailment, the mean-spirited count had 
carried his complaints about the town: ** Therefore," says 

1 Be YiA Pr(^>dft, p. SO. <<Erat ^mBrisaceius PioEez tmgmkm 
in stodiosoB msooob «t hwnamtatis.** 
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Ae offended physician, "I had left the man." But 
chancing afterwards to pass, he was called in to look at a 
sick nurse, whom in two days he cured; soon afterwards 
the count's only child^ a boy of seven, being ill, Jerome 
was urgently invited to attend. Now it so happened that 
on the preceding night that dreamy sage had been 
troubled with a complex vision of a snake, which, as he 
thought, portended danger to himself. When therefore 
he went to Borromeo's house and found the child's pulse 
pausing after every four beats, he said to himself, though 
the disease seems light this boy will die. Having then 
written a prescription, which contained one powerful 
ingredient, and placed it in the hands of a messenger who 
was about to take it to a shop to be made up, his dream 
suddenly recurred to him. Its application was made very 
obvious by the fact that Borromeo having added a snake 
to his arms, possessed a country-house painted over with 
vipers. The boy will die, he thought, and as the present 
ailment seems to be so light, if it be found that any 
active drug has been administered, it will be said after his 
death that I have killed him. He therefore called back 
the messenger, and substituted for his first prescription 
another, containing only the most harmless ingredients^. 

X ^Medicamentiim quod Tocatur Diarob, cam Torbit, propinaie in 
morsiilis decreyeram: et jam conscripBeram, et nundus ad pharmaco- 
foltasi ire ceperat, lecordor somnii, 'Qniscio,' mecum dixi, *iie hie 
puer moriturus ez signo pnescrlpto. • . • •' reyoco nundum, qui non- 
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But he predicted to the mother the boy's death. Other 
physicians who were summoned spoke more hopefully, 
and after the death had really taken place, gratified their 
jealous dislike by secretly asserting that the mathema- 
tician had not understood the boy's complaint. They 
were unable, however, to say that his medicine had been 
of a kind to cause or hasten any fatal issue. So he 
avoided, through attention to the warning dream, great 
danger to himself, because if Count Borromeo hadl 
believed that the loss of his one child was caused by 
a prescription, he would certainly have killed the doctor 
who had written it. Many indeed at that time heard so 
much ill spoken of Cardan, that it appeared to them 
as though it would be but a just thing to kill him, if 
the law were not so undiscriminating as to protect even 
lives Uke his. Borromeo never ceased to alleviate his 
grief for his lost child by curses loud, frequent, and 
public, upon his physician. As for the general public of 
Milan, it had come to the conclusion that the Plat 
lecturer was mad, through poverty. 

The luckless author, greatly vexed at the large number 
of misprints which had disfigured his first publication, 

dam quatuor ptussibnB ab ostio aberat, dico deesse qoippiam quod addere 
rellem, lacero prius&ctnm, dam, et alind scribo ^ margaritis, osse 
monocerotis, genmiis. Datur pulvis evomit," &c. De Vit4 Propria, 
p. 148. For some of the detuls in the text, see also De Libris Propriis 
(1557), p. 31, and Synesiorum Somniorom, lib. ir, cap. 4. Opera, 
Tom. T. p. 724. 
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iasoed a mw example of his skill as a phUosoplier, printed 
at Milan under his own eye, either in dte same year 153t, 
or in die year sooceeding^. It nas pdnled also at Us 
own expense, and as lie was in no condition to snstma 
heavy charge, it was font a work ocmsisting of five kaTei, 
upon judicial astrology. His neighbonrs criedliim down 
at once fer an astrdoger; his little venture was again 
nmlncky. 

A toudi (^ superstition fodongs also to this as to e?eiy 
period of Jerome's life. It happened hi ihs year 1536, 
afoont the month of July^ when he lived by the Fdrta 

1 De libris ProprnB (ed. 1557), p. 40. 

s De YitaPtopti&, ppu 223, 224. Cardin tella the stoiy at moie 
length. As I desire the few quotations in these notes not simply to 
justify the text, but also to provide to some readera means of (d>tnii^ 
l^impees of Cardan himsdf, I quote this little nairatiTe in his own 
words. The tone of natural credulity about it is particularly strildng. 
There ii agreat deal of agieeaUe aarvstf in Jevome's nonsense; it had 
more in it of the sick wit of a child than of the gloom of AiU-gi0wn 
superstition. *< Ergo anno mdxzxyi. cum habltarem in P. Tonsli, eiat 
meoris ni fallor Jnlii, prodieos h caenacolo in Gorton, aensi mazisMm 
odorem cereorem quasi nuper extinctorum; territus yoco puenun in- 
terrogans an quicquam sentiret, ille cum de strei^tu intelligeret, nega- 
bat, Monui non de sono intelligere, sed an odorem perciperet, dixit ' 
quam magnum sentio cerse odorem,' dizi * Sile * et andllam rogans, et 
uxorem, omnes mirabantur prseter meam nmtram qu» nil sentieliat, 
credo grayedine prsepedita : Itaque mortem imminere hoc ostento anta- 
mans, cum ad lectum contulissem me, non poteram obdormiscere, et 
ecce aliud prodigium priore migus, in Yi& public^ gronnieDtes sues, 
cum Bulli ibt e88ent,inde aaates similiter obitrepentos: Qiddhocmibi) 
et unde tot monstra? Et anates cur ad sues feniimt ? qui tot&node 
gnnmientes perseTermmnt. Mane tot visis peroolsas, nescaebam quid 
agerem: yagabar extra urbem a prandio : «t redieiiB domam, vi^ 
matpem qtue me hortabatnr ut prqperarem, ictum ftifanine yidnom lo- 
Freefectum alias pestilentisB: Hunc ferebant cum xiL ante soois ci 
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Tonsa, i3uA ae Jie ivent out of his Axff oi» evemng, 
t&fcx eofpar, Be pexceived a amdl as of ^eaEtutguyied 
:tapezs. He eaUed vast his hoosdicddt and &e amell irae 
recognised by all exo^ his mo&er, -wboee jioae wbb dii- 
slsUed hy a ocdd, and it was thou^t by aU that mich 
a amell mwA oeaetainly be ominous of flcnnethiiig. That 
night the phyncian was continiially dii^iirbed by a 
flteange soimd as of sows and goeae onlade. When 
morning came. Cardan went out to wander in Khe fields, 
TeiysoliciboiiffiabQat these ^miens. On Jiis Tetnm he was 
k&rned off to see & neighboui&--A man of no very good 
csliasacter, imputed to hare been a thijrf in ifae c^ce he 
liad onoe held as piefsct of the plf^oe — who had been 
stniek by iightning. He proved to be dead,.and so the 
meaning of the presages became q^uite clear to the philo- 
sopher. ** After my neighbour's dcalh," be sig^ **my 
mind was easy.^' 

Work of the pen in the mean time went on. Seized by 
a bold idea, Jercnae brought his astrology to bear on the 
Nativity of Our Lord, and began a life of Christ con- 
firmatory of bk horoscope^. He wrote siao three medical 

muneri vacaret, qood pettikiitia saerfieet, nndta zapniiie: oooeiil»nain 
liab^Mit, nee exooadogeiim tul)lbat : forBaii et afia p^ora adtBiaecat: 
emt autasiTiciinis, ut boq intercedeiet niai doiiiiiiioiila,Tifi et eogDori 
eeie OMrtoam prorsus, tnneliiberatvs imn a enniy illinaolMtiL^ 

^ <* Ssoeodecite anao" (u e. 15S9) ^ tret WaoB daOhnsti Tita tuper- 
aozi, qvi jam aatea per triaumim erant inchoatL*' De Sapieirtaa, &c. 
ad&L 1^ first book teeaM of ]u8Birtfa, the aeoQikditfhiiLtf^tibe 
third of his Lawa. -rt«***^:i - -- 
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tracts^ and began a work on the Arcana of Eternity, de- 
signing thereby to please the Marquis Avalos, a governor 
of Milan, who had shown some friendliness towards the 
poor wise man whom so few heeded. 

Alphonso d'Avalos^, Marchese del Gnasto, was another 
of the young and clever men who could recognise and 
enjoy the vigour of a genius that repelled the prim and 
vulgar by its eccentricities. He was a year younger than 
Cardan, the son of Inigo d' Avalos, and going early out to 
war was^ at the age of twenty-one, present at the battle of 
Bicoque. From the subsequent contests in the Milancte, 
to which reference has been made often in preceding 
pages, he had been rarely or never absent. After the 
death of Antonio Seva he had been appointed general 

> I hftTO seen it somewhere stated that there is a MS. life of this 
D* Aralos in one of the Italian libraries, I think at Morenoe. Jn a note 
appended to his name in Boscoe's memoirs of Cellini, it is said that he 
was ^ the son of the great Ferdinando d'Ayalos, Marqnis of Pescara." 
In the Biographie UniTerselle he is called his nephew. Ferdinand was 
his cousin. The first of the family— it belonged to Navarre— who came 
to Italy, was Inigo, first of the name. He foUowmg Alphonso V. <^ 
Arragon to Naples, married a sister of the Marqnis Pescara, who hap- 
pened to be heir to his estates. In this way he acquired great wealth and 
a new title. Of the three sons of that couple, one died single, and two, 
Alphonso and Inigo 11^ married. '< The great Ferdinand** was the son 
of Alphonso, and inherited through him the title of Pescara. The 
Ayalos connected with the life of Cardan was the s<m of Inigo IL, and 
inherited firom him the Marquisate del Guasto. See Imhof Geneal* 
Ital. et Hisp. and the article on the Avalos fiimily in Zedler*s Umoenal 
Lexicon aUer WisaeMchqfteH vnd KUnstey toL ii. ooL 2093 — 8. This 
old German Lexicon is a repertory of minute facts and references to 
authorities concerning half-forgotten things and peoj^e^ through whidi 
I haye had ea^y access to much yaluable information* 
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and governor in Milan.. In the year 1535 he joined the 
expedition of the Emperor to Tun^, and obtained mili* 
tary promotion. D'Avalos was by no means a man of the 
best stamp. He was clever, but unscrupulous ; in words 
and ways fond of display. He sought the smiles of ladies 
as a dandy, and in that character was probably unequalled 
in his time and country. His dress was elaborate, and he 
perfumed not only his own person, but even the saddle 
upon which he rode. In the year 1536 his patronage of 
Jerome was but nominal. Four years afterwards, how- 
ever, the marquis was sent by the emperor as chief am- 
bassador to Venice; and before that time, on the recom- 
mendation of an influential friend, Jerome had come to be 
numbered and paid among the members of his suite. He 
had worked, however, for the great man's favour — had 
gone courting to him; and in one of his works he relates 
incidentally his regret that he was troubled with a severe 
cold at a time when he was — ^in furtherance of his suit — 
assiduously paying to the great man evening visits. He 
put his feet, however, in hot water, took Cassia Nigra, and 
in three days got rid of the ungraceful huskiness^. 

The name of this patron will recur several times as the 
narrative proceeds, and I know no better, way of giving a 

1 « Opprimebar aliquando ColL nostri auctoritate. . . . coactus sum 
prindpis Alphonsi amicitiam colere, id faciebam horIL vespertina,*' &c. 
Be Aqu&. Opera, Tom. ii. p. 585. 
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'pri^]\mnmrj inm^fL inio his eKflTftfttgp A«i by dgryb^ cm 
to the end iSsoM brief siDetdi of his lifie^ lyATalos, wb& 
at y eniee, tieaoheioiirfy m n rd er ed two Frensk ambaasa^ 
doiB, in order to obtam posseanon of their papers. Id 
1544 he loai Ae battle of Cerisoleny in Piedmoirt, being 
the first man to tabe flight, althoogfa he had set out with 
the boast ikM he ivoold bring home ihe young Duke oi 
Anjou as a plaything for the dames of Milaa. He had 
also taken witii him on his march fonr thonsa&d chains, 
with whidi he was to bind Frenchmen to the gaUeys. 
The un^cp«ted rs^erse preyed upoa his mindf never re- 
covering firom his chagrin he was taken ill, and died in 
the year 1546, ten years after the date ficom which this 
narrative has wandered. 

While these &ets are told against him, it should also be 
scud that Alphcnsod'Avalos used his great wealth in such 
a way as to merit the commendation of all churchmen 
and men of letters, for he was a lavish patron, as Cardan 
well knew, when he cukrvated his good-wilL At first he 
had heeaa military governor of the Milaaese district, 
Cardihal Caraccioli being the civil gonromor of the town. 
After the carcbtaTs death no successor was appdnted, and 
D'Avaloe wasr supreme. ^^lEs nnld rede,^ wrote a 
Milanese churchman while his memory was green, " re- 
vived the province; and he was so liberal in sacred things 
that he in some degree made good the loss occasioned by 
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the absence of an aichbiabop^.'' *^He was a msn," ngrs 
die ataBEQ authority, ''of the moi^ polifihed maiflieiSy 
studious of the fine axis, high minded, prodigal of his own 
wealth, and little greedy of the wealdi of oth^rs^." All 
that was said e^il of him was ascribed to the malignity of 
his enemies, who added to the grief of his last drps by 
causing &e Empeior to demand an oversight of his 
accounts. A&er his death at Yigevano he was brought 
to Milan,, and buried puUidy in the cathedral, with ora- 
tions, ai£d all honours that the clei^ could bestow upon 
him. 

It was ai the end of the year 1536 then, durii^ the 
vacation, that,, to please this marquis^ Jerome began a 
book on the Arcana of Eternity. In the year 1537 — he 
being then thirty-cox years did — ^the world still used him 
ill, and prompted him to write two works^, one upon 
Wisdom, one on Gonscdation — ^philosophic shidds against 
the out^ miseries of life. In the same year he proved 
himself a true philosopher by burning about nine bo^a 
that he had written upon various subjects, because they 
seemed to him on re-pemsal empty and ui^ofitable. 
His manusmpts had accumulated into a great &irago, 
ohi^y of medical papers, and he destroyed so much that 

1 Bipamontiiis Qxronistse Urb. M«d. (ed. dt) p. 725. 

2 Ibid. p. 710, 

» De libds Piopriis (1667), p. 39- 
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there lemained whole little beside his printed work, and 
the /naterials belonging to the treatise on arithmetic, 
which he proposed to publish soon, if possible* 

The work written for D'Avalos on the Arcana of 
Eternity was kept afterwards unpublished by the 
Church, but Cardan himself liked it, and quotes the 
headings of the chapters^. The work would have been a 
curiodty had it come down to us; only a &agment, how- 
ever, is preserved* It was divided into seven books. 
The first treated of God and the origin of what we 
should call the Cosmos — ^the number of worlds and their 
magnitude. The second book discussed the constitution 
of the divine world which was called intelligible, or im- 
material; the third was on the constitution of the sensible 
or material world; the fourth book was on the order of 
human things; the fifth on the succession of things 
natural; the sixth on the succession of things human; and 
the seventh on the end of the world to which those suc- 
cessions lead. The subjects of the chapters in each book 
are communicated to us, but it will suffice here to quote, 
by way of illustration, half a dozen of the heads under 
which Jerome treated of things human. They were of 
this kind: On the Likeness between the World and Man 
and on the Equal Distribution of Parts; on Sense and 
Memory; on Contemplation; on Numbers; on Virtue 

» De Idbris Propriis (1557), pp. 42—51. 
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and Sin; on Happiness; on tKe question^ Are Assemblies 
worthier than Individuals? on the Existence of some 
Truth in all Falsehood, and of some Falsehood in all 
Truth; on the Necessity, Uses, and Harms of Law. 
There must have been no little boldness and originality 
of treatment in a book of this kind written by Cardan; 
but as it was not to be published, I must say no more of 
it, and turn to works with which the world at large be- 
came acquainted. 

When he sought fame in print as a physician, he had 
been told that he was only qualified to write on Mathe- 
matics. Well, he would publish next a work on Mathe- 
matics; upon that subject also he had new ideas to com- 
municate. Should he be honoured as a prophet then by his 
compatriots? The Milanese phydcians still rejected him. 
In 1537, Jerome humbled himself again to petition for 
admission to their college. He had, indeed, for a sh(^ 
time consented to what he considered a dishonourable ad- 
justment of his quarrel with them. The truce did not 
last long, and he was again formally rejected^. In the 
same year, however, a new patient was obtained, whose 
friendship gave him hope of better days. Anxiously 
must they have been desired by Lucia, lirho had by this 
time two children to support; the second child a daughter, 
Clara, having been bom in the preceding year*. 

* De Vit. Propr. p. 147. 

^ De Yit&Ptopr. p. 20. The date is inferred readily from the itate- 
TOL. I. H 
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In the preceding year his household was increaeed, his 
daughter Clara had been bom; and in that year, 1537, of 
which we now speak, his household was diminished, {(x 
it was then that his mother Claia died^. While she lay 
awaiting death, Jerome of course had all his deposes open 
for the perc^tion of some sign or omen. Once in the 
night he heard a mysterious tapping, as of the fall 
of water-drops upon a pavement, and he coimted nearfy 
one hundred and twenty distinct raps. He was in doubt, 
however, as to their significance, or whether th^ were 
indeed spiritual manifestations, for they appeared to pro- 
ceed from a point to the right of him, in contradiction to 
all doctrine concerning portents of calamity. He be* 
lieved, therefore, that ^perhaps one of his servants might 
be practising on hs anxiety." But for the purpose of 
assuring his &ith in the genuineness of the supernatural 
communication that he had receired, the raps were re- 
peated — he supposed that they could have been repeated 
only for that purpose — on the next day when the sun was 
high, and he, being up and awake^ could assure himself 
that nobody was near him. There were then fifteen 
strokes; he counted them. Afterwards he heard in the 
night a heavy sound as of the unloading of a waggonftil 

ment there incidentally made that his daughter was two years younger 
than his eldest 8(ni. 

^ '^ HDxxxYU, cum mater ohiit, . . . ." Faralipomenon. Lib. ii 
cap. zzj« Opera, Tom. X. p. 471. 
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of planks. It caused the bed to tremble. After these 
events his mother died; but Jerome adds: '' Of the signi-* 
fication of the noises I am ignorant^.'* 

Turning from death to sickness, we revert to the new 
patient from whose friendship better days were to be 
hoped. There was a druggist named Donate Lanza', 
who had been cured by Cardan of a spitting of blood 
with which he had been for many years afflicted, and 
who tlierefore looked up to his benefactor as the most 
eminent of all physicians. He having the ear of a distin* 
guished senator, deep in the counsels of the emperor, 
Francisco Sfondrato, of Cremona, often endeavoured to 
persuade *him that he would do well to obtain Jerome 
Cardan's opinion upon the condition of his eldest son. 
The boy suffered for many months from puerile con- 
vulsions, and was to be counted rather among the dead 

^ Be Vita Fropr. p. 224. The qiirit-rappers of the present day are 
welcome to the exact text: ** Cum mater esset in extremis, experrectoi, 
et iUucesoente altius «ole, videns et nihil videns xy. ictus (iUos enim 
numerayi) audivi, quasi aquse guttatim in pavimento cadentis, nocte 
autem prsecedente, circiter cxx. prope nnmeraTi, sed duMtayeram, quod 
hos a dextr& sentiiem, ne quis domesticorum nuhi anxio illuderet, ut hi 
ictus non yiderentur in die contlgisse, nisi ut noctumis fidem facerent. 
Paulo post ic^imi quasi curris tabulis onusti oimul se exonerantis, 
supra laquearia sensi, tremente cubiculo. Mortua est ut dixi mater, 
ictuum significatum ignoro.** 

« De Lihris Propriis (1557), pp. 123—130, for the next story, and for 
the two cases afterwards narrated. The account of the introduction to 
Sfondrato is amplified from another narratire of the same facts in the 
De Vita Prop. pp. 188—192. 

m2 
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than among the living, being distorted, and imbecile both 
of mind and body; yet in time he did recover. Then a 
younger son of the same senator was attacked in the ninth 
or tenth month of his life by fever, Sfondrato*s old 
friend and family physician^ Luca della Croce, was c^ed 
in, a very respectable man, procurator of the College of 
Physicians^ which inscribed also Sfondrato among its 
patrons. Luca's brother Annibale had even thrown some 
lustre of scholarship about the family name, by writing 
Latin poems and translating Statins badly. The same 
Annibale we shall presently find furnishing half a dozen 
recommendatory verses to Cardan's next publication. 
Luca della Croce saw the child, and promised fairly for it, 
as became a well-spoken physician; but sharp convulsions 
suddenly set in, and made it fit that there should be fur- 
ther advice taken and formal consultation held upon the 
case. Luca proposed to summon Ambrose Cavenega, one 
of the leading members of the faculty in ]yiilan, holding 
rank as imperial first physician, a man whose eminence 
Jerome had acknowledged by dedicating to him, with 
high compliment (little esteemed), the small tract upon 
simple Medicaments added to his book on the Bad 
Practice of Doctors. Sfondrato being entitled by usage 
to name the third voice in the consultation^ remembering 
all that had been said to him by Donate Lanza, proposed 
that they should meet Jerome Cardan. 
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At the second hour of the day — ^it was summer time — 
the three physicians were assembled at the bedade, the 
father of the patient being present. Delia Croce was 
the first to express his opinion, then Cardan followed, 
Cavenega being the last speaker, as the senior man. 
Cardan said: " This is a case of opisthotonos." The first 
physician stared, for he had never heard the word before. 
It is a word still commonly used in medicine to express 
the excessive action of one class of muscles by which limbs 
or body are curved backwards. Delia Croce said: " How 
can you ascertain that ?" Cardan showed how the child's 
head was forcibly held back, and could not be pulled 
forwards into natural position. Delia Croce lauded 
courteously his discernment. Said the father then to 
Jerome, " You appear to know what the disease is, do 
you know also how it can be remedied?" Cardan 
turned to his colleagues, and proceeded glibly to quote 
aphorisms of Hippocrates concerning fever and convul- 
sions. The colleagues, conscio'us that there could result 
only loss of dignity from any words of quarrel, flattered 
the imrecognised physician with some praise, and left to 
him the treatment of the case. He ordered a light 
milk diet, by denying the nurse meat, prescribed fomen- 
tations and external application of linseed oil and lilies, 
ordered the infant to be kept in a warm room and gently 
rocked to sleep. 
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Afterwaid9|. when Jerome was alone beside his pati^it, 
Sfondrato said to him : " I give you this child for a son." 
Jeiome was astonished. '* Consider him your own," said 
the senator ; ^' do with him as you would with your own 
child. Do not Gonoem yourself about the other doctors. 
L^ them be oflfended if they will." Cardan replied, that it 
was his desire to act as theur ally, and to receive assislanoe 
from them in the case, of which the issue could be only 
doubtfiiL His course of treatmait was, howev^, followed, 
and the child recovered in four days. The father reflected 
that under ihe care of Ddla Croce h^ eldest child had 
lain six mandis imcured, and so came to the abrupt con- 
dition that Donate Lanza had with reason praised J^axane 
Cardan to him as the. most skilful of the Milanffwe 
{Aysicians. The senator Sfondrato — ^who became aflter^ 
wards a cardinal — abided by Cardan from that time £ar- 
ward as a good patient and a faithAil patron. 

Having made up his mind emphatically on the subject 
of Cardan, and distinctly weighed against him Ddla Ckoce 
and Cavenega, Sfondrato began to reflect upon his friend's 
position, in idation to the CoU^e of Physicians. Ddk 
Croce was ihe procurator ; Cavenega had opody declared 
that he could not .praise merit in a man who was disown^ 
by the faculty ;. ihe soiator formed, there&re, at onoe a 
strong opinion that the exdufflon of Cardan from tlieir 
body by the Milanese physicians was the consequence 
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not of his ill^itiiiiate birth^ but of his dreaded superiority 
of genius. Sfondiato, feeling warmly the ¥nrong done 
to the poor lecturer, narrated his own experiaice of 
Jerome's skill to the whole senate, engaged on his behalf 
the interest of the Marquis d'Avalos, and of other minis* 
ten and men robed in the purple of authority. Would 
the physicians remain obdurate ? 

I add here one or two other examples of Cardan's 
medical practice which belong to this part of his career. 
Branda Scoto^ brother to Ottaviano, frcmi whose press the 
Bad Practice of Doctors had issued, being* like his 
brother, a fiimiliar friend, took Jer6me to see Martha 
Mott, a woman of thirty, who lived in the Via Sozza. 
She had been for thirteen years confined to a chair by an 
ulcer in the 1^ leg, which limb was too weak to support 
her. She had also flying pains, and a gmieral wasting of 
the body. After two years, under Cardan's treatmait, she 
retained nothing to remind her of her disease but a limp 
in walking. Twoity years afterwards die was a healthy 
married woman* 

A tiBdesman, Jerome Hbbold, was induced, by what 
he heard of the preceding case, to apply to Cardan for the , 
cure of his own cough, attended by spitting of blood and 
matter. He was wasted by consumption. Under the new 
doctor's care he got to all appearance well, and became 
fki. The physicians said that he could not have had true 
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consumplion, or the man would not have lecovered. 
When Jerome had healed several in this way, he ventured 
to write that he had cured people who suffered from con- 
sumption and oppression of the breath. But as far as 
concerns the consumptives, he tells us, " the physicians 
Spoke untruly who declared them to be afflicted by dis- 
eases of another kind, and I spoke untruly in saying that 
they were healed. But what I wrote was written in good 
faith, for I was deceived by hope." After five years, for 
example, in the case of Tibbold, Cardan explains that the 
deceptive show of health broke down. Having returned 
from church upon a holiday in rainy weather, he did not 
change his wet clothes, but spent the entire night in 
gambling. His complaint then returned upon him with a 
fatal violence. He had been once apparently cured by 
Cardan, once afterwards by another person, but so at last 
he died of the disease. Upon close inquiry, Jerome was 
informed by the widow that her husband's cough had at 
no period been quite removed. Donate Lanza himself, 
who had considered himself to have been cured by Cardan 
of a consumption, a few weeks after he had introduced 
him to Sfondrato, being sought by the authorities for some 
offence, jumped out of window and fell into a fish-pond, 
where he brought on himself a recurrence of his malady, 
and speedy death. 

Plainer acknowledgment of error could not be made. 
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and if Jerome afterwards, handling Hmself roughly as 
iisual^ declares that an important step in his life was 
determined by the lie he told about the healing of con- 
sumptive patients, and that he never profited so much by 
any dngle truth as by that falsehood^, he certainly shows 
no decrease of candour. Yet mendacity in this instance 
was one of the great charges made against poor Jerome by 
his first posthumous critic of any note, Grabriel Naud^^, 
who has been followed thoughtlessly by later writers. 
Bits of truth are the basis of error. Dreadful accounts of 
Cardan have been founded upon isolated passages found 
in his works ; but from a scrutiny of all the statements 
made by him about himself^ arranged and collated with a 
fair amount of care, there can result only, as this narrative, 
if it be worth anything, will show, a confirmation of his 
claim to be regarded as a scomer of untruth. He does 
not by any means lay claim to the whole group of car- 
dinal virtues, but he can see through respectability and 
all its cheats. It may be as much out of the pride of an 
ill-used philosopher, as out of the spirit of a Christian, 
that he speaks the truth, but it is truth that he does 
always speak, and nothing else. " I think," he says, " that 

1 De libris Flropriis. Lib. ult, Opera, Tom. i. p. 136. 
' ^ " Mendacissimum ilium fiiisie deprehendi, et ab hoe vitio reliqua 
demum yelut e fonte promenasse, quae a nonnnllis deliramenta rocan- 
tnr, non levibus de causis existimo.** Naudsens in the De Cardani Ju« 
diciun, inrefixed by him to the book De Vita PtopiiiL 
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I may call it a virtue never from my. youth, up to have 
uttered fala^ood^." '* Beyond all mortals," he says in 
another work, ** I hate a Ue'." And though he has him- 
self confessed one boyish falsehood, and may have been 
guilty of dozens while his imformed mind was grow- 
ing up under corrupt influence, it is not the less consistent 
with the strongest passion for truth, that Cardan should 
exclaim out of the ^lergy of manhood,, '^ I do not remem- 
ber that I ever told a lie, and, to d^end my life, I would 
not do it^." We may accept it, therefore, as a fact, that 
Jerome always q>eaks literal truth, and genially q>eaks 
his mind in plain words, ^t are only too unguarded. He 
does not use even the reservadon that is necessary to pref 
serve a semblance of consistency be£:«e the crowd of ca«ial 
observeis. By making known too much about himgelf, he 
only puzzled, steady men, with whom it had become a 
second nature to put out of fflght the vanationa that axiae 
within uftall as time runs on, of memoryj, of mood, and of 
opinicHU 

To these con^derations we must, however, add the fact 
that Jei^me was^by no means perfect in his ethics. Eveiy 
honest man now holds that words so purposely oontdved 
as to be true in themselves, but false in the impresdon 

1 De Vit. Prop, ca^ xiv.. 

s Be Vazietate B^mn, lib. zri. cap. 93, p. 635 (ed. Bjul 1557). 
* ^N(M anton non leoordamur «n<pTftwf mAnriaffi^^ t^iTiMn, aM 
Bi pro yita tuend4 dieeodum esset, dioeremua." 



>i 
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they create, aie mozally identacal witk lie& I hold them 
to be woiae. A wdden lie may be aometimes only manr 
slaughter upon truth, but by a caiiefully constructed 
equivocation, truth always is with malice afore&ought 
deliberately murdered* The qpirit of the Eoman Cadiolic 
religion in the daja when Lu&er lived, led men to hold 
a very diffi^?ent opinion on this matter, and Cardan, in 
his ethical works, has critical chapters ou simulation and 
dissimulation, holding the one to be right, the other 
wrong* He would disdain to speak untruth, or, indeed, 
often to suggest it, but he did not think it wnmg to dr- 
camv&i^. Three centuries ago that was regarded gene- 
rally as & law&l and ev^i laudable exercise of ingenuity, 
if it had.any good purpose in view. 

While Francisco Sfi>ndrato was engaged addvely on 
his behalf in one way, Jercnne was himself engaged in 
another way, during the year 1538, upon labours that 
might lead to an improv^nent of his fisrtnnes. He was 
about to make his next public appesrance as an author. 
The labours to which he had been stimulated by the lean 
and hollow-eyed mathematician, Zuanna da Coi, had 
assisted him to the completion of an elaborate, and in 
many respects original work on the Practice of Arith- 
metic. As it would contain many diagrams, and abound 
in notes, numbers, and novelties^ Jerome had determined 
^ SaftCaidan!ft]>6£nidsDtUGiTi]i, chapters 52 and sa. 
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ihat it must on no account be printed by his friends at 
Venice, the brothers Scoto^. It must be executed at 
Milan, under his own anxious supervision. The crabbed- 
ness of a handwriting loaded with calculations, lines, 
and numerals, added to the ignorance or carelessness of 
printers whose sheets could not be submitted to the dis- 
tant author for correction, would, if he entrusted his work 
to the Scoti, result in the publication of a jumble infi- 
nitely more distressing to the reader than his first little 
work issued £:om the same press, with its hundreds of 
errata. Not a shadow of the original treatise would 
remain ; labour, money, and the hope of fame would so at 
once be thrown away. Fortunately there was a bookseller 
in Milan ready to publish the Plat lecturer's arithmetical 
treatise at his own expense — nay, more, ready to pay him 
something — very little, but still something— for the copy- 
right Jerome Cardan sold, therefore, to Bernardo Calus- 
cho, for ten crowns^, his Praeiica Arithmeticef and it 
was imprinted at Milan in the year 1539, by Joannes 
Antonius Castellioneus, at the expense of the said Bar- 
nardinus Caluscus. 

To this volume a portrait of its neglected author was 
prefixed, surrounded by a motto, reminding the unkind 
Milanese that a prophet is of no esteem in his own 

> De libris Propriis (1557), p. 41. 

3 De libris Propr. Lil). ult. Opera, Tom. L pp.^03, 104. 
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country. As this portrait was submitted by Cardan 
himself to. his own townspeople in a book carefiJly pro- 
duced, and upon the success of which he felt that much 
depended, we may accept it fairly as a likeness. It is at 
any rate quite clear that the artist has not been required 
to mend the truth in representing the outside appearance 
of the poor philosopher, and I am not disposed to think 
that he has marred it^. 

The publication of this book in 1539 formed, as will 
presently be seen, the turning-point in the life of Cardan 
as an author. In the same year, also, the dam suddenly 
gave way by which his course as a physician had been 
checked. The energetic friendship of Sfondrato had 
obtained for Cardan the good-will' and good oflSces of 
another native of Cremona, Giovanni Baptista Speciario, 
a magistrate in Milan. Speciario was in a position to 
commend him to the less distant friendship of a patron 
before mentioned, Alphonso D'Avalos, in 1539 governor 
of the province. By the influence of all these friends, but 
by the protests of Sfondrato himself more especially, and 
of another friend, Francisco della Croce, jurisconsult, an 
honest man and good mathematician, the physicians of 
Milan were compelled to sully their respectability by 
welcoming into their company an ill-bom scholar. Thus, 

1 A fac-simile of the old woodcut, reduced in size, has been placed 
as a vignette upon the title-page belonging to this Yolume. 
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in the year 1539, after twehre jeaiB of reaohxte exfilnaion, 
Jerome Cardan at last came to be ennJled among the 
members of the Miianeae Ccdl^e of Physioisiis, and 
acquired the legal right of praotasing for fees, or taking 
office as a teacher in the muTenity 
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CHAPTER X. 

ABITHHETIO AND C0H80LAII0N. 

Designing in this chapter to complete and carry for- 
ward the history of the first books published by Cardan, 
I must go back for the purpose of adding a few facts to 
the account already given of his earUest printed work. 
Its full title is " The Tract of Girolamo Castellione Car- 
dano, Physician of Milan, on the Bad Practice of Heal- 
ing among recent Physicians ; to the Illustrious Master 
Filippo Archinto, Jurisconsult^ Imperial Councillor and 
Governor of the Maternal City of Rome. 

'^ The Tract of the same Author on the Hurt that is in 
Simple Medicaments. With an Index of those things 
which are contained in the several Chapters^." Ottaviano 
Scoto's mark, which follows, surrounded by a Fame, is 
contained between the words of the motto: " Famam 
extendere fectis, virtutis est opus." Then follow the place 
and date of publication, Venice, 1536. Only one edition 

<< Hieronymus Castellioneus Cardanus de Halo reoentionim me- 
dicorum Medendi Usu Libellus, ud Ulustrem Virum D. Philippum 
Aichlntam juiis-consiiltus consiliaromq ; CaBSuremnq ; ac Almas Urbis 
Borne Gubematorem. Ejusdem libeUus de simplicium medicina- 
mm noxa. Cum Indice eorum qa» singulis continentur capitibus." 
Venetiis. 153$. 
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of tliis work was printed, Jerome having refused, for 
reasons before stated, to sanction a re-issue. It is a little 
square book, closely printed, and containing in all a hun- 
dred and ten pages. The main work is dedicated to 
Archinto; but this dedication contains also a compliment 
to the physician Ambrose Cavenega, who is excepted 
from the author's general criticism of the physicians of his 
time, " for," he says, '* the things which give most autho- 
rity to a physician in these times, are habits, attendants, 
carriage, character of clothes, cunning, suppleness, a sort 
of artificial, namby-pamby way; nothing seems to depend 
on learning or experience." It would be well if this 
criticism had quite ceased to be applicable. It did not 
lose its force for at least two hundred and fifty years, and 
is in our own day only beginning to grow obsolete. 

The dedication of his little volume to Archinto, Jerome 
thus explains: " When I saw that you were foremost in 
wit, memory, variety of studies, genius, and authority, I 
judged you to be the best person to whom I could inscribe 
my first so salutary labours; I was also bound to dedicate 
them to you by the several employments I have obtained 
through you in the state; and at the same time invited 
by your virtues." 

The little tract on Simples, occupying the last few 
pages of the book, is dedicated, as before stated, briefly as 
possible, to "Ambrose Cavenega, the most excellent doctor 
of arts and medicine, the most worthy ducal phyacian.'* 
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Passing over the ten pages of Judicial Astrology, pub- 
lished by Jerome on his own ac5Count, we come to the 
Practice of Arithmetic, published in 1539 by Bernardo 
Caluscho. The book is entitled^ *' The Practice of Arith- 
metic and Simple Mensuration. By Jerome C. Cardan, 
Physician of Milan ; in which whatever else is con- 
tained will be shown on the next p^e " There are pre- 
fixed to it half a dozen lines of alternate hexameter and 
pentameter, supplied by the Latin poet Annibale della 
Croce, brother of the Doctor Luca before mentioned. 
The lines^, literally translated, are to the following effect: 
^'Many are the uses of numbers, the discriminations of 
parts, and you may read about them in a thousand 
volumes. In a little, easy, learned, well-digested book, 
the sedulous care of Cardan gives them to you here. 
Sead it presently, and you will say that you owe as much 
to that small book as to the thousand volumes." The 
book is dedicated by Jerome with the best feeling to his 
early Milanese friend and patron, the Father in Christ 
Prior Francesco Gaddi, and in the course of the dedi- 

' <<Hieronimi C. Ci^dani Fractica Arithmetioe, et Mensurandi Sin- 
gnlaiis. In qua que prater alias continentur, versa pagina demonstra- 
bit." Mediol. 1539. 
3 ** Multiplices numerorum usus, discrimina partels. 

Queque yoluminibus mille legenda tenes. 
Exiguo, facili, docto digesta libello. 

Hie tibi Caidani sedula cura dabit 
Ferlege mox, isti tantum debere libeUo. 
Te dices, quantum mille Toluminibus." 

VOL. I. N 
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e«tiaD,l0oIdiigl)aokiohis£]nt lucldoBfl'veii^^ the poor 
auflior tdb kow he liad been chedshmga ^"wish among 
many oocxipationB to Taxv^ so mudi Icisioe^ to write a 
work that tsoold Ibe Miiy Uamed by none." 

Before ihe indeis: of chaptero, there n given in tl^ 
Tohime a list of tweirty-five sew^KiittB laid dowm in the 
course of the treatoe; hot as we idiall 6md that a seooifei 
ax^ na t luie r wodc on Aritfamefic nd Maithematics was 
published at a soooiewhat later date^ it wffl be more cxxk- 
venient to-posi^Kme tea the present wluit has to be 4»id 
conoermng the dainra of Cardan to reqiect as a gseat 
matbenratioian. It will suffice here briefly to mdicaite the 
nature of ihe bootk published by Caluscho, and to dwell 
cmly .upon a oertam pi^ or two of chaxacteristie isboS 
appended to it which belongs immediately to the thread of 
this narrative, inasmuch as it in fact led to the next 
great event in Jerome's literary life, and caxrioB on the 
story from the point reached at the close of the preceding 
chapter* 

Cardan's Practiee of Arithmetic is £vided into sisty- 
eight chapteocs. The flrst abates the subjects to be dis- 
cussed; the second treats generally of the seven operations 
of arithmetic ; the next four treat of the first of those 
operations, numeraticm, as it concerns integers, fractions, 
surds, and denominations (cubes, figures, &c.) respec- 
tively. Four ch^ters follow devoted in the same way, 
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one to the treaianait of eack of the four suljeots of caleu- 
latifittL ibj the ne^ of the ^eeveiL opcEatioiis, aggregatkni 
cff additaDn; the Ami xieKt axe oeciqned, of courfle, hf Ao- 
traction m oanlittrantian ; the four nesit by multiplicalicHi ; 
and the i&est £inr by diviatoo, as applied to inftegersi 
fiurdfiy fzactifimfi, and ftfinQOT^infttionftr The four iiext 
diapttMffl treoEt of the eztraedosL of jtoc^; and the next 
£mi of porogreacdan. The seven elementary operations of 
antihrnetic .are thus dkcussed in thirty chapters. The 
thirty-fisBt .chapt^ treats of the application of the seven 
operations to calcuktions in which there are combined 
both inte^esB and fractions; the succeeding chapters treat 
in the same way^soccessiYely of the seven operations as 
applied to combinaitions of integers and Burds^ integers 
and deoaominations^ £cactions and denominations^ fractions 
and surds, mutds and denominations. The thirty-seventh 
chapter ti»atB of the seven operations as applied to pro- 
portian, and of the logical difference between mukiplLca- 
tion and tdivkton on the one side, and allegation and 
detraction <cni the other. The thirty-^eighth chapt^ dis- 
missai astronesmcal operations; the next, multi|Jication by 
memory; the next is a clever diseertataon on the kalends, 
nonesy ides, <^Gles, golden numberSi ^act, dominical 
letter, plao«3 of &e sun and moon and moveable feasts, 
!with ruks £»r easy mental calculation of most questions 
arising aot of details of. the almanac. The forty-£rst 

n2 
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chapter treats of the value of money; the forty-second 
treats of mirific numbers, that is to say, of remarkable 
properties of numbers, natural but strange. The next 
chapter passes on to the supernatural, and treats of the 
mystic properties of numbers. Then follows a chapter on 
irrational quantities; and then Jerome comes to the dis- 
cussion of the rule of three, which he characterises as the 
key of commerce — " clavis mercatorum." The next 
chapter is upon the rule of six, our double rule of three; 
the chapter following compares the two processes. The 
treatise then passes in the forty-eighth chapter to the first 
simple rules of algebra, and travels on to higher mathe- 
matical discussions, closing with chapters upon house- 
rent, letters of credit and exchange, income, interest, 
profit and loss, games of chance. It then comes to super- 
ficial mensuration, and the measuring of solids; passes on 
to the practical details of weights and measures, and 
closes with an exposition of certain errors in the works of 
Luca de Borgo, and a long list of cunningly-devised 
questions in arithmetic and geometry, calculated to put to 
a severe test the student's practical acquaintance with the 
rules and reasons laid down in the book. 

While this treatise was at the printer's — and nearly a 
year seems to have been spent in the printing — ^the 
unhappy author was still struggling against contempt and 
poverty in Milan. Anxious to work a way out of his 
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obscure position, and to make some approach towards the 
fame for which he longed, for he was thirty-seven years old 
and still unrecognised, Cardan proposed to bind up with 
liis second venture as a pubUc author a notice, which was 
in effect, though not in form, an appeal from his own 
countrymen to scholars in all quarters of the world. He 
trusted that the merit of his book, unquestionably very 
great, would recommend him to men at a distance. 
Among them, perhaps, when they saw by the motto 
round his portrait that he was in no esteem at home, and 
read in the concluding notification how many and divers 
books that he had written were still left unprinted in his 
study, there might be one or two who would desire to 
bring his genius more fully out into the light, and who, 
for the love of knowledge, would extend to him a helping 
hand. The notification was of a legal kind, and it is to 
be found printed in black letter at the end of the first edi" 
tion of the Practice of Arithmetic. In many parts it is 
curious, as illustrating not only Jerome's anxiety to 
escape from the cold and hungry state of a neglected 
scholar, but also the law of copjrright in those days, the 
small money value set by Cardan on his writings, and the 
care taken by the Church to provide a censorship which 
did in fact render impossible the publication of a good 
many philosophical works. It of course prevented the 
world at large from being edified or shocked by the 
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Life of Gkrist that wag complefted in 1538^ i^ber haam^ 
been three years in progresB. That book mwnever pub- 
lished- but though not to be read k wv Aundantfy 
abused by eontroveraiafiBts, who weie nradtRanddised ni 
the one fiict of which they were inftaiwd by its andi<H^ 
that it set out widi an astrolo^eal antivity. Hic mliSh 
cation added to the P)ra^ee of Ari<ten^£c was t0> At 
fbUowing efieetr 

^Charles Ate Vifiki, Roman Emperor, Eir» AMgm^ 
&c In as m u ch aa we have considered tiie p^stibn: a£ 
GirolEuno ClEatdicme C^odaao^ PhysimMR of MIIeus, anrt 
&ithM servant c^ the most imoosq^iisred BmpeRff; flsg^ 
that he has prepared dre undeMnentioiiedi works in SSmea 
fiicrdties to be imprinted in suesession wdsoBiag' to his 
convenicmee, oT which two litder works^ faave^ dMsuby sooi 
the Kght; and that he might not be con^dlbd to scdt 
HHperial privilege ae often as ke might kswe «w rack 
work to publish, therefore for the workr n^aved bdow 
existing in his possesaon, of which some have aixeady 
beesi printed, he desires to obtain an nmverdkl privil^et 
We acquiesce in his humble supplication, and reqnoe I7 
these letters that fit and needful help i^oll be affocded 
him to prevent any one £rom printSag one of die' works 
named below^ or introducing su<& a work elsewluise 
printed into any part of the Duehy <^ Milan, or fxxsA 
comXQitting any &aud against any such, work until ten 
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jieaxtk aft» the date of its fiist publication, under the 
aecuistomedl penaltiea aoeocding to the unpenal pleamire. 
Of ^riiieh works the list now fellows. (Here Mlows the 
list of Jerome's unpublished wrxtin^ upon divers snii- 
j&star tyzty-fdOE id number.) Iw adidition. to- l^oae two 
which have aiffeady been printed: one on. 1^ Bad Pi»c^ 
i&cBi o£ Sealihgy. and. one on the EEnrtfiiiness of Singes. 

<«f or thepleafflire (!arpKo£tof pro&ssoia of those soiences 
whereof the dboYe wazka treat: We concede that they 
msBbj cause* dieBBi to be pdi^ied either together or in part ; 
KUGspt,. fuDstlj^ thaife one which treata of tlie^ Arcanft of 
Eternity ^ secondly, that on Death, which is said to-con^ 
tam^tiuee-boiidca ; thisdlj^ tha^ oaFari^e ; fiMisthlj, tiiat on 
theli&ofour Lord JesuaChrisValso'Coaiained iitthxee 
booka t of which we seqioiie limt th^ shall firsts be laid 
ke&re que senate,, lihat it may be aeen whether they are. fit 

^ Fuxthesmos^ we fiirbid that any man within this om 
state: of Milan shall, within, ten years pnnt^. or cause to be 
printed, the a&ove works, or any of them,^ or bring, them^ 
or cause tiiem to be brought,. &om. o&er places mijo the 
said state^, or. hseve them for sale, against the consent of 
th^ author. The p^ialty &r contmyendan of this our 
decsee shall be ten scudi &r each volume of the said 
worka: of which hal£ ^all be paid to the author himself 
but: the remaining half shaU be divided between our 
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exchequer and the informer. This we assure by the 
present document, which we have commanded to be au- 
thenticated by the impression of our seal. Given at 
Milan, June 25, 1538." 

The year 1539, in which Jerome broke through the 
barrier opposed to his career by the Milanese College of 
Physicians, and also published his Practice of Arithmetic, 
which made an easy way for him ever thereafter into the 
long-sought Paradise of Print, ought to have been foretold 
to him as a bright year by the stars, if Jupiter had been 
indeed a conjuror, and Venus had had any right to be 
regarded as a gipsy. According to his own horoscope, 
however, Jerome in that year was not very fer from death, 
nor was the world likely to lose much at his decease, if 
Cheiromancy spoke the truth in calling him a dunce. His 
head, however, confuted the testimony of his hand. The 
Practice of Arithmetic^ finding its way both into France 
and Germany, commended its author to the respect of 
many strangers, and the notification at the end happily 
produced in one quarter the right e£^t. To the neglected 
scholar of Milan there was sent from Nuremberg the o&x 
of Joannes Petreius to print any work which he might be 
disposed to entrust to him for publication. The offer was 
transmitted by a learned man of the same town, Andreas 
Osiander, who undertook to watch through the press, and 
take careful charge, as local editor, of any work written 
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by the most learned Cardan, and printed by Petreius. 
" That," says Jerome, "was the beginning of my fame ; 
of whatever glory I have earned that was the origin^." 

Osiander was a Lutheran theologian, not very ortho- 
dox of his kind, whose name in the vulgar world was 
Hosemann, as one who may have had an ancestor distin- 
guished for his early assumption of a garment mentionable 
perhaps in Latin— quasi vir braccatus. He was a man ten 
years older than Cardan ; and having said so much, I may 
add, that he did not remain to the end of his life at 
Nuremberg, but spent the last three years of it in 
Prussia, where he enjoyed court favour as a theologian, 
and that he died long before Cardan, at the age of sixty- 
two. He had commenced his public career at Niuremberg 
as lecturer on Hebrew among the Augustin monks, whose 
company he had left to preach the new doctrines of Luther. 
His was the first Lutheran sermon preached in that town, 

I Speaking of the Practice of Arithmetic for which Caloscho gave him 
the ten crowns, he sajs: "Nee si non impressus Msset nostra menu- 
menta inyenissent T'ypographum : continuo enim, eo opere impresso, 
cseperont omnia oommutari. Nam adjeceram Catalogum qualemcun- 
que librormn nostrorum, quos yel scripseram, yel caeperam scribere: et 
libens distrahi csepit in Galliis atque Germaniis. Itaqne cam tmic 
esset Andreas Osiander Norimbergs, yir Latinse, Graecs, Hebraicseque 
linguae peritns, tmn typographus Joan. Petreius, bonis Uteris, si quis 
alius fEivens, inito conolio totis riribus mecum agere ceperunt, ut 
aliquid opus iUis traderem ut imprimerent. Atque ita initium glorise 
nostne, si qua deinceps fiiit, hinc ortum habuit.** De Libris Propriis* 
Lib. ult Opera, Tom. i p. 104. The same authority coyers the ac- 
count of the rest of this transaction. 
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bat MB he eontiaaed to think for himadf , he at last gave 
not less ofience to the orthodox of the Lntbem&s thaa of 
the Gadiolics, and li^ed a fife muxlk etondai b7 eontio- 
veisy, in iTfaich he appears to hare riiown ho hck of the 
nsnal hittanen aaci pride. He was wdl feraed in 
Hebrew, Groek, and Latin, had an inqmrisg nnd, and 
a decicted leami^ to philosophy. He w» a good nradie^ 
matieiaii, and;, in IMS, die literary spirit whidi iadneed 
his offer to Gudan, caused him to edit, Ibr Ae first time 
in Nuremba^i ^ Astronomy ef CbpemieiiSi FbtmoB 
printing it\ 

To tiie reqiL^ of his new firand? ait lffarembe^> 
Jerome re|died by sen£ng them aa odarged copy of ike 
tract on Judkial Astrology, which he hnd pgbMied im- 
perfectly, and with too mneh cortailmentr i^ Milaa^ otrhis 
own expense, l&ying sent that to be published: at 
Nnrembeig, he forwarded notching ^se^ lor a sboitt time, to 
Osiander and Petreius, for it will be remembered that the 
Scoti, of Venioe, were his friends^ and having profited by 
his fiffst work, tiiey were qiiite ready to print tfx bm 
again.. Having no fiaaid in Venice competent ta coBPect 
for him the proofi of any abstruse work, and bemg greatly 

1 Chri8top&. Sozi Onomasticon LiUu rar iuin, T<iin; m. pi 165: Zifler'i 
UniTersat Lexicon allisr Wissenschaften nnd E^iote. B9: 95. Bi 
whidi last wcitk, TnsSer the name of Andreas OfliaD^r, the^ elder; fbr- 
ther detafls ma^r be found. One of Osiandar^ iroztor Bad a enrioai 
bearing on the character and spirit of Us tune ; It wav ei^iled, ^How 
far is a Christian justified in flying from tiiePhignef 
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somojcd B^ tHeiQflss of printer's oi^nr in his eailj treatise, 
e Sffi dam lefiiaed to pot his &iiie is pail bjraitniBting to 
his fijsndi may ynotlk that cofltain^ tecknieid: term^ and 
figmsft. lliere was no i«aa>n> howevw^ wiy they dkwdd 
not pent Tsaa Booksr on ConBdatioay msce theK was" in 
tbsm nothing hicfc j^ain, eTexy-daj Latin* Those books, 
fonBubig then^Etvoliome issued hy CWdan, -were there- 
fore &cfA pziated at Veniee, and then; pnbli^d as a re- 
pi^it h^ l^ticekis of Nnr^mherg^. This voIuok^ h0wie¥er, 
wfl»Bx»t pnblidbdL untfl tise year 1S4& ; and JM^sie more 
is said of it, the two or three pseceding yeazs^ of its 
antbor's literarp life should be account^ fbci 

It should haioe been said, tha^ in or befoze the ysai 
15385 Jerome saw in a dream a book painted in three 
colours— red,^ greeny and goM ^ he^ admzred graafly its 
beauty, bu^ he admired still more its comt^atsi From 
^t d^<eam he obt^ied ti^ first idea ol Ms wort on the 
Variety (s£ Things, publi^d years aft^waids, and then 
commenced^. He wrote in diat year on Things Above — 
&e rainbow, hail> earthquakes, l^htning:, isc^ and what 
he wrote wa& copied out for him by Lodovico Ferrari^, 
tiien residing with him m Ms house. In the same jest he 
be^n to write a description of a famous astronomical in- 

> De Libr. Plcopp. Lib. nit. Op. Tbm. I p. 103. 
« Ibid. p. r02. De Lib. Ptop. (ed. 1557) p. 28. 
3 Be SapientiS, &c, p. 428. The same reftrenoe providbi oathority 
tar the rest of the facts stated in this paragraph. 
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strument showing celestial movements, which having been 
bought formerly at a high price from the maker by a duke 
of Milan, had theai been taken to pieces, and, after great 
trouble and discussion, put together again by lanello, of 
Cremona. As Cardan could not have the instrument at 
home with him, he grew tired of that work. In 1539 
Jerome finished his three books on the Life of Christ, and 
arranged two or three books of Letters. The whole of 
the next year was spent in the revision and emendation 
of his former writings, one of which, that on Consolation, 
written in 1537, he prepared next for the press. Li 1541, 
admonished by a dream, he began to work earnestly at 
Greek literature, and wrote upon the Lnmortality of the 
Soul. 

'< Girolamo Castellione Cardano of Milan his Three 
Books on Consolation," published at Venice in 1542^ by 
one of the brothers Scoto (Girolamo), formed a neat little 
volume of two hundred and sixty-four pages^; and had as 
emblems on the iitle-page a Peace instead of a Fame 
riding the globe, with the motto, Fiat Paw in virttite tua — 
Let Peace come of your virtue. There is a great deal of 
wisdom in the matter, and of wit in the manner of all 

1 Hieronymi Cardani Cagtellionei Mediolanensis De Consolatione 
Libri Tres. Venetiis, apud Hieronymum Scotum, 1542. 

3 One hundred and thirty-two, as figured ; the two pages of a book 
that &ce each other being accounted one in this as in many other 
volumes of the time. 
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Cardan's ethical writings. Though he did not soar far 
above his neighbours in Latinity, he excelled most in the 
sterling qualities of mind expressed through the usual 
barbarous medium, and by force of genius even his six- 
teenth century Latin is not seldom compelled into phrases 
terse and inimitable in their way. The Books on Conso- 
lation were intended in the writing to console their author 
under bitter disappointments during his first struggles 
with an adverse world. " The work was called at first," 
he says, " the Book of the Accuser, because it contended 
against the vain passions and false persuasions of mankind : 
afterwards its name was changed, and it was divided into 
three books, inscribed as Consolation, because it appeared 
that there was a far greater number of unfortunate men 
needing consolation, than of fortunate in need of blame^/' 
This passage shows the spirit in which Jerome wrote, how 
far it was removed from bitterness. He treats in succes- 
sion of those events which are regarded commonly as the 
great ills of life, ofiering upon each many such comments 
as Epictetus would have heartily commended, fortifying 
his case with apt illustrations and a great many classical 
examples, adopting sometimes the language of a Christian, 

^ ''Faerat aatem ab initio ejus nomen Accuiatorifl, ut qui vanos 
hominum affectus, atque fiEilsas argueret persuasiones: at post mutato 
nomine, et in tres libellos diviso, de Consolatione eum inscripsimns, 
quod longe magis infselices consolatione, quam fortunati reprehensione, 
indigere Tiderentor." Op. cit p. 3. 
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and whether wndng im tbe ^ein of,ihe)Qldfi(iiiAnFQiiHiii9 
or the juodem Banuoi Obiarcb^ alwaji enfiuxang tlie 
opinioii, Goaunoii eqnallj to pHloBophic heafiiens aaoA to 
ChriBtiapa, that happiaeaB and peaoa lienotin ihe wedd 
without but in the jsodnd withiB^ and Jihat ^^w^ifff^ t is onlv 
possible to fiztBe. This work JeiOMe>dedic«les tono osie 
persony beoanse no man would wish it to be published 
that he is in need of consolation^. '^ It seenu^^ he jajs 
very shrewdly, '' to be in the grain of men to ihinkihem- 
aelyes more miaerable, and to widi to be iiioiight happi^ 
by others than they really are." 

The gain made by the Sooti on the publication of 1^ 
*^ Bad Practice of Healing," was neutralised by lose upon 
this second undertaking^. The title of the book, Cardan 
thinks, was not liked, nor, perhaps, was the siyle attrac- 
tive ; and again, llie volume was disfigured by the printer 
with a great number of the vilest blunders. So far as tem- 
porary popularity was concerned, the book was very na- 
turally less snccessfiil tham its predecessor. One touched on 

1 Nanmne fllnd natnift ommbiu inBitam mortalifaiis Tidetnr, vt ae 
migeriores qnam sint existiment, fiEeliciores rero Tideii cnpiant,'* Op. 
cit. p. 2. 

> After its publication, he wxites that Ottayiano held his books in 
dread: ^'Neque enim, nt dixi, Octayianus spoote ^ros meos, neque 
libenter imprimebat, jactnram yeritus impensse: nam tametsi lucnun 
ftdftet in litaroiriBa de Iffiid* Jfedendi Uwi improanOBe^ id tunen in 
libiu de ComiolBtHMWt poatea compeniaTit: nan tokvam, qwhA titninitft 
liorsui etiam styhis non aniieret, sed fndd TyjfogBKphm ipse imift- 
BMvot atcpiQ tarpiMimoB emves impcunendo cnminkwiifft " De I^ 
Prop. (1557) p. 40. 



the Tifflteriftl laykeieBlB of a cbun, ^tki^d paasioii, was mMnelj 
taQ^Aboizi^«id qiiiddf boQ^; the other touohed on 
l3ie morel isxt&EOBlkB of numkind geneiallj, was wntt^i to 
ftUay paiaon, was ooldly talked about, and bought widi 
XDQxe (deHbenridoiL It was lepxinted by Peti:!eius at Nu- 
lesnberg^y and gvew in credit; it was a capital of Sunt 
put out to inteseBt} of whidi instalments were paid ever 
after punctually year by year. The little volume came 
by dow degrees to be accepted as a standard work of its 
own time, was translated into sundry langus^es, and 
twice into our own. The fibcst English tra&filation, 
entitled Gardaooais Comfort^, was made while Cardan 
still was living, thirty years after the publicatiaai of the 
book at Venioe. The very brief specimen that ^c&n be 
here gbrien of Jerome's style as an essayist and moraHst, 
I think it best to quote from this contemporary version. 

It was made by ^ Thomas Beding&ld, Esquyer, one of 
her Maiesties gentlemen pentioners" — ^her Majesty being 
Queen Elizabeth— ^and it was both made at the request 
and published at the command of the Ead of Oxford 
" Sure I a«," said Bedingfeld, " it would have better 

In 1544, together with the books subsequently written, De Sa- 
pientift, and the Unt cf the thxee books De Libris Buis, then jSret 
printed. 

2 « Cardanus Comforte translated into EngBslie. And pul)lished by 
commaundefnentof the Bight ^esioueable the Bade cf Ozenfbfd. Anno 
Domini, 1573. Imprinted at London in Heete Streate, near to S. Dun* 
stone's Cfaurche, by Thomas Marshe." Without pagination. 
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beseemed me to have taken this travaile in some disGOurse 
of armes (being your lordship's chiefe profession and mine 
also), then in philosopher's skill to have thus busied 
myselfe : yet sith your pleasure was such, and your know- 
ledge in eyther great, I do (as I will ever) most willingly 
obeye you." But in his modesty he begged of the earl 
so &r to keep his labour secret as '' either not to make 
any partakers thereof, or at the leastwise those, whoe for 
reuerence to your lordship or loue to mee, will willingly 
beare with mine errors," &c. &c. To this request the 
earl replied in an elaborate epistle. '' After I had perused 
youre letters good Maister Bedingfeld, finding in them 
your request farre differing from the desert of your labour, 
I could not chose but greatly doubt, whether it were 
better for me to yelde you your desyre," &c. &c. In 
fine, he determined to print the book, and bade Bedingfeld 
be proud rather than ashamed of it, inasmuch as it dis- 
played a kind of gift that " omifyeth a gentleman." His 
lordship also called in " Thomas Churchyarde, gentleman," 
to introduce Cardanus Comforte to the English public 
with the proper flourish of commendatory verse. Church- 
yarde first scolded in prose the expected readers of the 
volume, who, he said, must not go to sleep '' and loose 
but labour with slobberinge handes or head to blot or 
blemish the beauty of this booke." He then put on his 
singing robes, atid invited them to come for consolation 
to Cardan in proper form ; as for example thus : 
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*'Tou troubled mindes with torments tost that sighes and sobs con- 
sumes: 
(Who breathes attdpuffes from bummg breast both sraothring smoke 

and ftmies) 
Come reade this booke that freely bringes, a box of balme frill swete> 
An oyl to noynt the brused partes, of everye heavye spriete." 

I propose to quote from Cardan?s work, as Bedingfeld 
translated it, only the opening and closing paragraphs. 
They will suffice to convey a very fair impression of the 
style and temper of the poor philosopher who was so 
rude and hasty in his speech, yet at the same time always 
so deliberate and gentle in his writings. The opening 
sentences remind us of the fact that not long before the 
writing of this work was commenced, Jerome had occu- 
pied himself in reading word by word the whole of the 
extant works of Cicero. Thus he begins : 

** Amonge such and so manye auncient monuments as 
perished in y® Barbarian warres : would God that at least 
Marcus Tullius bokes of comforte, written at the deathe 
of his daughter, had been tyll this day preserued. For 
as in all other matters hee declared himselfe more then a 
man, so may it be thought that herein he had written 
most excellently: the matter being neyther common, 
fayned or touchinge others, but procedinge from his 
own naturall affection and extreme perturbation of mynde- 
And suche is the condicion and qualitie of comfortinge, as 
' al be it no persuation or eloquence were there in used, yet 

VOL. I. O 
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winteth it mot reason and sofficiente ^loofe to trje it- 
selfe^: wherein so ezceUente, wise, and eloquente a sdan 
as Marcus TuUius having travailed : it muste be presumed 
he framed ar. woike not only worthy prayae, but ako Aboue 
all expectadon. • 

" And albeit those auncient warree have among many 
other noble workes deprlued us of so learned a boke, yet 
haue we thought mete to entreate thereof (not" £only] 
^' because it is so praisable as amisse it cannot be praysed), 
but also so necessary " [that] '^ (as in all thinges whiche of 
necessitie must be had) better it is to haue any than none 
at al. For example we see, that houses are n^defull, such 
as can not possesse y® stately pallaces of stone, do p^- 
suade themselves to dwell in houses of timber and clay, 
and wanting theim, are contented to inhabite the simple 
cotage ; yea rather than not to be hcmsed at all refiise 
not the.por^ cabbon^ and most beggerlj caoe. For in 
these things better it is to have the worst than none at 
all. So necessarie is this ^te of consolapion^ as there 
liueth no man, but that hatfae oause to e^ibrace it^. And 
wel we see ther is none aliuQ that in every respect may be 
accompted happie^ yea though mortall men were free 

1 ^Et se tamen locopletiiBimam maibniaBi migfon^" U yroM 
suggest by itself the richest matter. 

2 I have not altered Bfaster BedingfeUPs translatioii, wfaidi fits ad- 
mirably to the text; but as he had spoilt this passage so &r l^ the 
transposition of three sentences, I have restored them to their proper 
places. 
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firom dl calamities, yettiie tonnmlB And ftare of imih 
should stil offend them. But besides theaiy behold, what, 
and how masye euiiles there bee, th^ unlesse iStub doude 
of mroft be remooed, impossible it is to see the truth, or 
receiae 'iiiay o£ our earthlyivioes/' 

Aftar treating in succesdon of those ilis of life most 
ooimnonly deplored, ^niching iiis text with much shrewd 
wit, with a great deal of anecdote, and wilh the prefer 
store of clasncal quotations and allusions, arguing also 
scnnelimes ocfI of a firm belief in curioudy Mse opinioas 
KxarexA among m^i of science in those days, Jexdme thus 
draws his w<n:k (^ oonsolation to«t dose. He has tfaioagh- 
out taught &at the best safeguard against tnbdlation is to 
hare a dean heart and a busyhaend. Urging that ^k^ 
again emphatically, he passes from the lart of human 
sorrows, death, and ends by leaving man aecnre from 
iurlher ne^ of consolation, in enjoyment of that peace 
which is to be £mnd only beyo^ the grave. Thus 
Jerome wr6te about Galandly— 4Hid thoroughly meant 
what he wrote — at a time when he himself was bearing 
much: 

" Wherefore to bear everythinge resolutely^ is not only 
the parte of a wise man, but also of a man wel aduised, 
s^nge dieie is nothing in this life that may iustly be said 
to be against us. Therefore Homerus iayned Aten the 
Goddes of Calamitye to be barefooted, as <me that could 

02 
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not touch anytliing sharpe or hard, but walked lighdy 
upon the heades of mortall men. 

*' Meaninge that Calamitye durst not come nere anye, 
but such as were of base minde, simple, and subjecte to 
effeminacy. But among such as were vaUant and anned 
with vertue, shee durst not come. Wherefore lift up thy 
mynde to Heaven where an everlastinge and most plea- 
saunt life is prepared for thee. Men in this worlde are 
lyke trees^, some slender, some great, some florishing, 
some bearing irute, some witheringe, some growinge, 
some blowen downe, and some firutefuU, which in one 
harueste time are brought togeathers and laide uppon one 
stacke. Neither is there afterwards sene any difference 
among them, what tbey be or haue bene, al at one time 
be cut downe neuer more to growe agayne. Even so al 
piyde, ambicion, lyches, authoritye, children, ftendes, 
and gloiy doe in shorte space grow olde and perishe, 
neither dothe it make matter whether thou, were Inis 
or vile Galba, Antaxerses or noble Hercules. Onelye 
honestye and vertue of mynde doth make a man happy* 
and onely a cowerdlie and corrupt conscience do cause 

, 1 Cardan's image was taken from the bean-fields; but the translate 
thinkmg it a mean thing to compare men to beans, wrote trees, and 
took away the beauty of the image, substituting the odd notion of trees 
harvested together, and all laid upon one stack. Thus the passage 
runs: ^ Homines enim in hoc mundo ut fab» sunt, — allce enim pusill«, 
alls magme, alie florent, aliae fiructibus conspicuse, aliae aridse, alitt 
luxuriantes, alias exiles, fruticossB aliae : omnes tamen imus autumnus 
quJUn breyi in inanes stipulas redigit." De ConsoL p. 131. 
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thine unhappines. Because the worste that the good man 
can feare, is the best that the evyll can wishe for: whiche 
Is the destruction of the soule in death. But as he ought 
not to hope thereof, so should not the other feare it. 
For God the eternal father hath sent us into this worlde 
as children and heyres of hys kingdome, and secretly 
beholdeth how we fighte and defend our selves, against 
our sences, the world and the Devyll. And who so in 
this batteU, valyantly fighteth, shal bee called and placed 
among the Prynces of heauenlye kingedome. And who 
so slothfully or cowerdly behaueth himself, as a slave in 
featres shall for evermore be bounde. 

" This worldly stage was purposely prepared, that God 
the &ther might secretlye beholde us. Such foolishe 
children then, as in his sighte wantonlye, slouthfully, and 
sediciouslye lyve, shoulde they not thinke he doth be- 
holde them. When so ever therefore thou haste taken 
that last leaue of Life^, thy soule like unto a lover 
embracinge his death, shall enjoye that sweteness^and 
security, whyche we can neither wryte of nor conceive. 
For sith these worldlye lovers (amongest whom be many 

> In Cardan's words the succeeding image is expressed more strongly 
than hy the translator. " Com itaque stremnm agonem anima snpe- 
rarerit, tarn quam amans amanti copnlata, e& dnlcedine ac securitate 
fruitur, quam nee scribere, nee cogitare possumus," &c. p. 132. To the 
brief account of Cardan's books on Consolation given in the text, it 
wiU perhaps be well specially to add, that although in some parts 
occupying the same ground, they do not resemble, or equal, the five 
books of Boethius on the Consolations of Philosophy, 



mi^ykiBgB wiihoat fosnrsffioe ot etemity) can soazcety 
expicsse thdr joyes in lent: Happy, yea thriie hgappj is 
this heaneDly lover, who forgettmge all oAera, wytibe hk 
one loTe is imited. For witlrra diis kingdom ht lovcdt 
and lineth in the si^ of lam, that caa doalltbingcs, and 
therefore lylte a good sonne to hia&tlieris ovorieadye 
to do his pleasure.*' 

So wrote the first among the atheists of the second 
order. 
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CHAPTER XL 

j£BOME certainly iraa not Kvii^ abriffiant life before 
the wOTld when Ha three fcooks of GonBoktiom were first 
issued to the pubUc. After the events of the year 15S9 
he began to breathe; bat it was not until four years 
afterwards that he experienced any real change of for- 
tune. The stais w^r^ suppt^sed to have predicted that 
his death would' liake place before he reached the age of 
forty, certaihTy before he should attain to the fiiH age of 
forty-fivej '**bu't,*^ sajrs Cardan, "it was when I ought to 
have died that I began really to live^.'^ The error, lay of 
course, however, not with the stars, but wilih ih6 imper- 
fect readers of their language. 

At that time which should have been- the close of his 

* ** Et astrologiaB cognitio quam tunc habebam, et ut mihi videbatur 
et oinnes aiebant, me Hgd: ezcessnnun xL viUe amnoDy cort^ non ad 
ztr. perveaMvenm isnK;tBa dtitiaU Ugo interim partittv a«ee8sitate, 
p«rtiin<^erentibi»8e-w>lupt*tibusquotidie, cum rect^ Yiir^pe ddibe- 
mem, delinqmebam^ Ntg^^ims ^ malaai spera rea ipsat: in dsli- 
bewHido aberrabam, ete ftg q wcB Cftig iat opwe pB<eafl«aa. DmiseeoTeB* 
tlEraeet, xxt qtti finis vit»fiitan» ertdebtttut^ viraidl initiiimr fececit. 
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life, the house he occupied belonged to his mother, who 
lived with him; it was a house near the church of St. 
Michael He earned veiy little indeed as a physician, 
but something as an almanac-maker — something by the 
sale of astrological opinions; a little help he had occasion- 
ally from his friend Archinto, and a friend who be- 
longed to the household probably paid her way in it as 
a lodger^. With these resources and the Plat lecture- 
ship he kept house as he could. There was the resource 
also of the gambling-table. 

Though the Milanese College of Ph3rsicians so far 
honoured the recommendations made in &vour of Cardan, 
that already in the year 1541 we find him in office as its 
rector*, it does not appear that Jerome troubled himself 
much to acquire a social standing that consisted with his 
newly-acquired privileges. In that year, 1541, he was 
scarcely practising at all; his energies were all spent upon 
Greek and gambling. Neither in that year^ nor in the 
year preceding, had he worked much with his pen. In 
1540 he had found leisure as an author for no more than 
the correction of his previous books. In 1541 he wrote 

» De VitA Froprift, cap. xxv. p. 95, for the preceding. 

^ He states the fact incidentally in the history of a case attended by 
him in that year. De Yit. Prop. cap. xxx. The servant of a Grenoese 
colonel came from Switzerland, where he had slept between two men 
who subsequently died of plague, and had himself taken the infection* 
Cardan found him not dead, but apparently so, and the colonel uiged 
that he should at once be carried to the dead-house. Cardan would 
not permit that. The man recovered. 
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something about the Consolation of Lovers and the Im- 
inortality of the Soul, At Greek he did work. In the 
last-named year, being admonished by a dream, he betook 
himself to the study of that language with so much 
earnestness of purpose, that the smattering which he had 
begun to acquire six years before, and beyond which he 
had not passed, was in four months enlarged into a con- 
siderable acquaintance with the language; he became 
able to understand it so well that he might read for hours 
without being checked by any difficulty, and spent time 
in writing Greek, not, he says, as a sign of scholarship, 
but of the energy with which he studied^. 

During these years, 1540 and 1541^ and during the 
first part of the year 1542, Jerome allowed all other work 
to fall into neglect, because the Fates had sent to him a 
golden goosed Antonio Vicomercato, a patrician of 
Milan, was inclined to amuse himself daily with the poor 
mathematician and physician over the dice-table, very 
well content to lose. Cardan of course was alike glad to 
play at dice, and glad to win. He went to Antonio's 
house daily, and stopped often the whole day; they 
played for from one to three or four reals a game, and as 

1 <<Non enim yeteranus, sed tyro militabat, turn maxime avrodidoKTos 
existens. Express! ibi yim non eruditionem." De Sapienti&» &c 
pp. 429, 430. The reference substantiates the account given in the text 
of Cardan's literary work in the years 1540 — 41. 

* All that relates to Vicomercato will be found in the S8th chapter 
of the book De Vita Proprift. 
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Jerone.almTB i9&& a winnci^ he/vaa a)>le to take home 
about a goiA pkoe dailf ^ atmelimea bsotc and somftrimfB 
leak Foff two jears and. aooae naiitfai abooet aU other 
somosa of income dikd aiiaj ficoni Iom, wiiile he eait^ 
vatdd tfada. Hkeeedit sank;, eseik psn^inkf and popsc 
\f ere negleoted. 

With.znoney so earaed, or with ibdmj liowovtrcacined^ 
in the midst o£ hia poTertj he was. ioqaroirideBi. He 
^oyed mniifiaL erenix^s^ and BtuaOy aa he stadi led: to 
xmiMBofitable oompaofef. The taite o£ the peikd was. tb§ 
paxtrfiu^gb^, andit-wiia nc^^eaaytoi cDlkeifenr or fiwe 
mea who could msg mmSalj tDgedoBr, andi'v^OEO GomU 
thisak and fed. togaiheri aboi. I£ he: had vmoEal: com- 
pantons to Im- hooie: thcj coit him* haaYikjrfar 8iq^)tss^ 
aad corrupted 1^ minds o£ hia ehildraiL For ibd^ 
singesst he saidr-and I aaepeet thai, he coizld not easilj 
libd the good taUe^compaaDdotta ol. the; aixteea^ centoxy 
' M ost ssMtgeaoi. are drtmkeny ^nttooiota^ mpudent^ xiat*^ 
settkd» impatiimt, stolid, inert^ ready for ereij kkid.of 
lusL. The besimcn of that, sort are fools^. Upcoxsiiek 
meii^ desjpiei]^ them but rdishk^ their mune^ CaaedasL 
squaaadered a good deal of his mon&j. 

One dajy at the. end. of Aiigust (1M2^ Yicom^rqato 
announced a sudden change in his own Efe, and he was 
not to be satisfied uakssCasdaziiWoulid swear — ae bet did 
* De Uta. dx Adv. Cap. Opera^ Tonu iL p» U7. 
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swesr hf aK Ae goib^-oever? to ooBoe to hisL agnaiot 
the pmrpoee of- dice-phyiBg. Jevoase^ todi whollj. to 
study, but bisgoldds gooee wafrdead^aaiid ins peamy was 
sudden' and ea bi'^a ne . He bad neglected aU kgitiBUde 
resource. We eas scaieely ddmbt the oigeot o£ ike tcip 
to FkoreBieeirhMib maaeiasLieky £DUowed, maee -we are t(M 
that be irent to join tbe freeHfaamded Maxquis d'Arakss. 
WArsio&i Mtaqms del Gtiosto, waa abrajs even mcnre 
ready to give tban Giupdan to tab^; be oSaeA ini the 
conrseof fak ii^earoovrae with the phike(^her, fay whom 
be had been eoostedj more thaai Jecoote thought it 
pw^jer to- recem^ bat he Imd iwehred fcerir. WAy^ioa 
some'be^ and tibal^ not maoondeiableV On. his yfbj 
boffle^be virited Ma* patron Sibadrato, who ims &^ Gro- 
yemor of Sicoomj Ihen ht came back to Milaoo, fcartone 
frowning*; 

Wbik martt^r» were in this state mtb Csadan, &rtnne 
waa^ aa vemij frowning' -upon Italy, and the di^raeting 
wars of which the traces lie about this narrative^ as they 
must lea^^ m^oks <m the life of almoet er^y man who 



' ^ Swieeeeflastia^ dz Pinna dl Millana di dottrina, ed il Marchese 
dal Yasto gli ha dato una gran proyisione per la sua sofficientia,^ said 
CardttB'B agent' to l^brta^iaiir I539V Qaesiti et isfniliooe dk^vne, 
p. 1 1 6. Thia. will.l)& j^cuaaed in the next chapter. See also De. Yit^ 
Prapina».c^^ It. 

* De Libris Propriis. Liber ultimus. (^era^ Toni» i. p. 106. 
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worked in that most miserable age, compelled a removal to 
Milan of the University of Pavia^. As the same wars 
crippled the university funds, and the professors could 
» not get their salaries, very few of them thought it worth 
their while to come to Milan with their chairs; many 
chairs, therefore, were vacant, and among them that of 
Medicine, which was again offered by the senate to 
Cardan'. He had before refused it, because he did not 
think the salary secure; when, however, the office was 
brought home to his own door, at which the wolf was sit- 
ting all day long, the poor philosopher thought very 
wisely, that even to have money owing to him would 
beget a financial state much more respectable than hope- 
less want; there was also a decided gain of respectability 
in point of position. The Plat lectureship only requu-ed 
his servicea on holidays, and was no introduction to a re- 
gular professor's chair. As for his duties to the University 
of Pavia, while its lectures were delivered at Milan they 
would not take him far out of his way, or require the 
abandonment of any of his home resources. He could 
cultivate his practice, indeed, all the more easily for hold- 
ing rank in his own town as a Professor of Medicine as 
well as Mathematics. Work he must, for at this time a 

1 Delibris Fropriis. Liber tdtimus. Opera, Tom. I p. 106. 
' De yit& Propria, cap. xxxriL; where will be found authoritjT for 
all that follows on this subject 
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third child was bom to him, a boy, whom he named 
Aldoi, 

He therefore accepted office, and delivered lectures, like 
his colleagues, to bare benches until the conclusion of that 
academic yeai^. The academy proposed then — ^the tide 
of war having retreated — ^to return to its own groves, and 
Cardan certainly did not propose to go to Pavia with it, 
deterred by the old reason, the broken fortunes of the 
place, and the extreme uncertainty connected with the 
stipends payable for teaching. Quite prepared to re- 
main where he was, Jerome went to bed as usual on 
the night before he was to return his answer to the 
senate, which required to know whether he would abide 
by his professorship and teach in Pavia. He went to 
bed in the usual way with his wife, his eldest boy, Gio- 
vanni Batista, ten years old, and Aldo, the baby, all 
under one cover; but wonderful to relate, on that night 
the house tumbled down. Nobody was hurt, but his home 
in Milan being thus suddenly and literally broken up, as 
he believed of course, by a special and miraculous dispen- 
sation, he changed the tenor of his answer to the senate, 
and in the year 1544 consented to remove. 

The salary to be received by him at Pavia would be two 
hundred and forty gold crowns^. For the anxiety shown 

* De Vita Propria, p. 20. « Ibid. cap. yi. 

» De Lib, Propr. Op. Tom. L p. 108. 
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bjrtke ieiiale to retein kis serdoeS) end £Eir bis first 4^ 
pointment as a teacher in the imiversityy Cardan jcaew 
himsdf tobexiiaU>tedto his pattoa, fiardinal Sfeodrtto, 
i^hadbjigoodcbaaoeTetiiiiied to Milan, and «n6ted 
his mnch-iziiflted fbjdaaa m the hour of Mod^. 

^ De VHI Fftypiift, cap. XT. 
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CHAPTEE Xn. 

OF THE GBBAX iJLGBBSAIC QDiOHUSL THAT ASOnB BBTWBSN ICftSBBB 
HIBBONIMO CABDAKO JJXD MESSBB NICOLO TABTAGLIA— WHAT LBT- 
1t!BB« BABme&y ANl» HOW TABTMa.IA FSLTISATIT WAS SUB TO HIM- 
SBLF TO MAKB THE CQBBXSFCEHDBNCB TW PJ1 G- 

BuBT And Eeidesa, neyer spending liis time idu^ 
iipon one poxBuit, JeixiDie, iu lub matose jean, led «. life 
of which &0WMsid wouli be lycm jmd then dastraettng if 
they w^re too sttietly iold off jieai: by year. The events, 
there£Ga% ^ tliG peiiod betvneca tke yeazs ISZ9 tad 1545, 
with whieh we«xe At poewnt occupied, I dbiink it best to 
groap aoocarding to their matui^ Of his puWic litcrery 
life npiothe yenr 1542, and of his domestic life to the end 
of tiie year 1544, snffioient account has now been given. 
in the year 1539^ howler, there commeBoed a connected 
series of studies and endeavours that were concurrent with 
a imdtit&de of other iaboan, and that remained prifnte 
until the year 1545. They then resulted in the publica- 
tion of a book, which was, in fiwt, Jerome's greatest work, 
and which must at all times form an important topic in 
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' coimexioii with the history of Mathematics. The whole 
stoiy of this book I shall attempt now to tell in a connected 
way. The work in question is Cardan's Book of the Great 
Art — ^his Algebra — a volume so especially important, and 
b^otten in so quaint a way, that whether I wished this 
narrative to be read chiefly for information or amusement, 
it would equally be fit that it should therein be put pro- 
minently forward. 

i That a long chapter upon Algebra should be one of the 
most essential parts in the biography of a physician, is a 
fact perfectly characteristic of the state of learning in the 
sixteenth century. Phydc was then allied not only with 
chemistry, but had an alliance equally strong with alchemy, 
astrology, and mathematics. There is a relic of this old 
state of things left to us in the continued imputation of a 
well-known astrological almanac to Frands Moore, Hiy* 
sician. The first book of algebra published in this country, 
entitled the Whetstone of Witte, which is the seconde 
parte of Arithmetike, by Robert Recorde, describes its 
author (he died in tiie Fleet Prison) as ^' teacher of mathe- 
matics and practitioner in physic at Cambridge^." A more 

1 Bobert Becorde taught mathematics at Oxford, and was admitted 
to practise phync afterwards at Cambridge. I camiot pieciseiy verify 
the above reference, which I adopt from Hutton's Mathematical Dic- 
tionary; it may be correct. In the first edition of " The Whetstone of 
'Wltte'*— the only one I have seen— the author, whose name is not on 
the title-page, writes himself in the dedication, « Robert Recorde, Phy- 
isitian," only. He was a man abounding in inventions, the first Ten- 
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Striking illustration of the intimate connexion that existed 
formerly between these sciences, is to be found in that 
part of Don Quixote which relates how the bachelor 

turer in many arts. Poor fellow! He, if not his teaching, fell among 
thorns. Soon after the publication of the Whetstone, he died in gaol 
for his poverty^ In England, at any rate, they were not in those days 
the learned who grew rich. At the dose of the pre&oe to this book 
he deprecated hasty criticism; for, he said, " by occasion of trouble 
upon trouble, I was hindered from accomplishing this worke, as I* did 
intende. But yet is here moare, then any manne might well looke for 
at my hands, if thei did knowe and consider myne estate." The abrupt 
close of the book (it is all written in English dialogue) is very touch- 
ing, and may awaken now, three centuries too late, many a warm feel- 
ing of sympathy. An abstruse dissertation upon Uniyersal Boots is 
suddenly thus interrupted: 

<< MA.STBB. You sale truth. But'harke, what meaneth that hastie 
knockyng at the doore? 

ScHOLAB. It is a messenger. 

Mastbs. What is the message? tel me in mine eare. 

Yea, sir, is that the matter? Then is there no remedie, but that I 
must neglect all studies and teaching, for to withstande those daungers. 
My fortune is not so good, to have quiete tyme to teache. 

ScHOLAB. But my fortune and my fellowes is much worse, that your 
unquietnes so hindereth our knowledge. I praie Ood amende it. 

Master. I am inforced to make an eande of this mater : But yet 
will I promise you, that whiche you shall chalenge of me, when you see 
me at better hdser : That I will teache you the whole, arte of universall 
rootes. And the extraction of rootes in all square surdes: with the 
demonstration of theim, and all the former woorkes. 

If I might have been quietly permitted to reste but a little while 
longer, I hadtletermined not to hare ceased till I had ended all these 
thinges at large. But now, farewelL And applie your studie diligently 
in this that you have learned. And if I male gette any quietnesse 
reasonable, I will not forget to performe my promise with an augmen- 
tation. 

Scholar. My harte is so oppressed with pensiyenes, by this sodaine 
unquietnesse, that I can not expresse my grief. But I will praie, with 
all theim that love honeste knowledge, that God of his mercie wiU sone 
ende your troubles" (soon, indeed, in death), << and graunte you suche 

VOL. I. P 
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SasiflQii CartBaoo^ iMong thzowa Scorn ios Jioxse bjilie 
loiigbt, Jttd.lia«iBg bis lihs hrskmy aent— rxtik said quite 
xiatiaa%— £>r aai algeboet to Jncal his hmiseBl Ejeeping 
ia miBd this xM Bfisocialion of idea^, we^d ihat there 
-was ntjflmig exo^fional in flie poritioii tif TJardan as 
teacherof mathmnaties and practdtioiifir inpl^nsiiV^othing 
odd in bis combination of the caffings df .an ahnanac- 

IRobert Eecofde's'book, just mentioned^ wbb published 
in 1557) andw Cardan's book of the great art was thrai 
abeady twelve years old, it maybe justly inferr^ ihat 
Cardan 'was one of ibe first Snropean writers Tipon 
algebra. It is necessary that we should now aindeadisaid 

reste 9b jom JxaYeH dQth.meote. And all .that loie leaii^yi^ May 
th^et(vAmen. 

Mastbb. Amen, and amen." Hhey were tbB last words hejffiated. 

Bobeit Beoorde's books had qoaint titles, iwciM and mtp^y some- 
times haU^metdoal} pieflaces, and liad hits of his yerso scatteEsd iqkhi 
the &ottt of l&i&au The spirit of the title.to Jhe work mentioned abofre 
may he briefly esqiressed in fourlines writim ihe title of Aj^xewma 
bool^ iChe fiUhwaiojiOjiowledg: 

All ftmatm 4lfie^ttes.l^ mexte filsd; 

.(All|;voise» dail irittos wbe me exiled. 
JZhoHgh m wammi9 wM^ i^eot wOU, 
J^tAStlflify 'l]e,J wjfll^hfioiirgre." 
i ^ Jlft estofbenxL naoDando IsAidoaiiaBta .gue M^aron A nn poKbb 
doadofii^^GeataTa'iMcr wl At ge bim teMOM gusm gaiotfo d ^Scuuan jdea» 
gradado." D. Quijote. Part. ii. cap. xv. I was directed to Ma 
pasiii^e Jiy AitUa^ Matbrwirtiirwl Dicftioniiyi nlkde. Algebra. !Ebe 
general wfoamtacn .^ntained in this dbapter is chi^ derived :ftan 
Ifee same Moasee, mid from .Montndafs ffisteiy of Mathematics nfhen 
no otfaflr iwifliwi<iyiiB.oifeed. 
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somewliftfc aecnrately his :tiue plaee m ithe iiktoiy of 

tlut'scienee. Of iJie-antiqiiitres of algdDia JiothiBg n^d 

hero be said, imkss^ ipeiiiapSy it is worth while io note 

that.thejatt^<i3)d%'wasban]LinIIiiidQStaii,jaid ttitstits 

pre8ent:3sameis;that giv^^ 'tx> it by the. Aia3)S| .throogh 

wliom it3BtdB»i Europe. The .Arabic name "jJ-jebr" is 

a temi lAmii denotes oneaaethod of jredudbig equations, 

namely by tiansposiflg xsr ad£ng the n^ative jteruos iso as 

*to >make tlram nILaffirmative. J'rom :the Moors .algebra 

came fiirt into Europe by way of Italy and Spain. The 

first person Jaiown :tp iiaTe brought JJcke art.into Italy — 

b^srerthere ^existed printed books — ^was Lecmard Bonacci« 

ofHsa, w^o(acnnpo8ed:an arithmetic in the year. 1202, and 

wrote more on the isubject twenty-ibc years afterwards, 

adding soane infcrrmation upon algebra, the knowledge of 

which ' extended ihenionlyito the solution of equations of 

the first atnd second degree. BonacdL'fi language was a 

batbarcms mixture of Xiatin with Italian, and.th^e was in 

his^&axe no notation by tthe nse df 'signe. From Eisa the 

ort^isead .tinoogh Tusc^iiyjand Italy, so that there were 

anthors who obtained ;muchj:eputation init before there 

was any press from which their works could issue. 

^The fest printed aftttiior npon algebra^ was a cordrfier, 

^iAftcFJ&e diatiOWBryM^pittlaag, in mnthiwatieigy as in .oliier depodr 
BBOita otleoauag, tiie.piew tnast.first esiplp^ned duaQjin the iQpre- 
duction ef'tiw imiiaqgs oCthe Aucoeiits. Jb J50§, JLnoa deJBorgo. trans- 
lated Euclid. In 1518, Plato of Txv<M translated the Series of Theo- 

p2 
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or minorite friar» Luca Pacoioli, coinmoidy called Fra 
Luca di Borgo, of Borgo San Sepolcro. He is the same 
Fra Luca whose errors Cardan pointed out in his ** Arith- 
metic." Luca di Borgo had been trained at Venice by 
Domenico Bragadini, and having increased his knowledge 
by lon^ travel in the East, taught his science afterwards 
at Naples, Venice, and Milan, in which last place he was 
the first who filled a chair of mathematics. It was founded 
for him by Lodovico Sforza. He had many disciples,* 
whom he names in his works. He translated Euclid into 
Latin; or, more properly speaking, he revised the already 
existing translation of CampanuSi and augmented it with 
notes. He also wrote several treatises, that were printed 
between the years 1470 and 1494, the last being entitled 
(in the second edition) " Summa de Arithmetica, Greo- 
metria, Proportioni h Proportionalita, nuovamente im- 
pressa in Toscolano su la riva dil Benacense e unico car- 
pionista laco: amenissimo sito," &c., the rest of the title- 
page is further praise of the place in which the good monk 
had resided during the printing of his book; the same 
lake of Benacum, or Lago di Guardo, in which Cardan, 



dosius. Memmios, a noble Venetian, translated at the same time 
Apollonius, Yenatorius (Jager?) and Herweg, printers of Basle, pub- 
lished in 1544 a Latin translation of Archimedes and his commentator 
Eutochius. Tartalea, in 1557, translated the fifteen books of Euclid 
into bad Venetian Italian, with a commentary. See Montuda's His- 
toire des Mathematiques, vol. i.bk, 3. 
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duving his student days, was nearly drowned. It will be 
remembered that Cardan related how, at supper, after 
their escape, he was the only one who had a ready appe- 
tite for the fine pike that was brought to table. Era 
Luca, with a clerical enjoyment of good living, took so 
heartily to the fine carp of the lake, that he could not for- 
bear from making honourable mention of them on his title- 
page ; indeed, the directing attention to the carp, and the 
antiquities of the locality, occupies more space there than 
the actual naming of the book^. 

In the time of Luca di Borgo, the great art extended to 

^ The preceding details concerning Luca di Borgo are drawn fh)m 
Hontucla, Hist, des Mathematiques. Paris (an yii.), vol. i, p. 549. The 
first edition of the book referred to in the text being very scarce, 
Montucla had not seen it. Copies of both the first and second editions 
(the latter with its carious title-page deficient) are in the British 
Museum. The first was printed at Venice in 1494, before Brother 
liUke had made acquaintance with the carps of the Lago di Guardo. 
It is entitled simply, " Summa de Arithmetica, Geometria, Proportion! 
h Proportionalita,** and has the contents printed on the title-page. The 
title-page to the second edition is formed in precisely the same way, 
with this interpolation, " Nouamente impressa in Toscolano su la 
riua dil Benacense et unico carpionista Laco; Amenissimo Sito: de U 
antique ed euidenti mine di la nobil cita Benaco ditta Ulustrato: Cum 
numerosita de Imperatorij epitaphij di antique e perfette littere scul- 
piti dotato : e cum finissimi e mirabil colone marmorei : innumeri 
fragmenti di alabastro porphidl e serpentini. Cose certo letto mio 
diletto oculata fide miratu digne sotterra si ritrouano." The date of 
this second edition is 1523, so that Brother Luke's enthusiasm on the 
subject of the carp, and of the fine remains of the old city of Benacum 
on its shores, was being excited at about the same time when Cardan 
and his companions broke their mast upon the lake, and supped upon a 
pike at Sermione. Of the imperial inscriptions, the fine marble columns, 
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gnad&stm equataom^ of wkkhoalj tbap«bim soots Tram 
xmed; dMBCLwas bnfc one qntnonni qnantity^Hiiiiitn^ aai 
there wn na uaerjuide o£ nudks: or mgfUBf exoopl a iesv 
abBrevkdons*. Algebra was tbcst rued obIj fee therein* 
tion of a .aoudl class of numcnd problona^ 

In or about the year 1S>&^ the fint mle for resribrii^ 
one caie of a complex aubic ecpiafeion (z' -(^bx =^ e) waa 
discovered by Scipo Fa:TeBS^ of Bologna.. This ist tibe 
disoovery to which a^cefttrence was made at the b<^hmii^ 
of the ninth chapter of the present work; and firoiar 
this point, the history of Algebra inj Saly has am im- 
mediate bearing on the story of Cardan. Ferreus taught 
his rale to a pnpl natned Ajxtmno Mluns'K0r(Lati^ 
ised^ Florido, or, we should say ia En^^h^. Flower)^ who,, 
thirty years afterwards, presuming on* his Isinowledge of it^ 
challeoged and. triumphed oTer hisr oontemperarieBb II 
was at thattiine usualfor men skilled in any art orsdemce 
to send tough qoestionar to each o&cr fbr-aoiofcion, andi 
to provoke each other to stake money or reputation: upon 
mtdUeotual eneoimters; The advaneonnortr of leamii^ 
was unquestionably hastened, by such. meaBa> IVTafiter 
Flower^ unanswerable problems, and the paiiis^ he took to- 
flout hi» knowledge of a secret, mle in the face of his 
brother mathematicians, caused him to be rather trouble- 

the immmerabie ftagments of alkbaater, porpJiyryj' oad serpeatioe^ to 
winch I>a Luca called attention, no trace, n)dievei remains to exdlr 
notice in the present day. 
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some» Axxtonia Maxm War; y^ was a? YeaMtiflxiy .at iastv 
in 1535, picnrolced iite a. wager ^ haxd'headed man o£ 
Brescia^. Nicolo TartagUa, tlipen leeiderit. in Temee'. Bach^ 
algfifbriat'.waS'tix anic of th0 oth^rtbirty'' qocvtioiai; ' sua 110 * 
iflKx laid fbnrtiaaiBWBred. the. (pestbi^ Iiibk dbould 

idju&omi ike other zst miaaj enteitainasotB fin^lninaelf 
asd. fiknda;:: it mm sr bet^ ni &ct, of. tlaxtf sopptsR 
EieniyToE time was giveir&rtlHMscttoociaAB of tibepio^ 
bleins, aaid A diatantday fizsd upon whioh:the^DQ(Sfe(^wa0 
«orco3neo£:. 

Taitagtia (Latinised^ Ikctaka:) was k faarf-heffled mam 
He was l^oir oiT a wesy poor and: homUer fiunilp; Hia 
£siher, Midwie; wasr Mown oidjrbx his CShnstinr mnr, 
ariatherrbjritsdiiBiimtive; forbeing' a. Tfflcjrlitt& fettow 
(tfaa scoi^. ISffioki, wav^liMe :tD®) he war adkd MobekMx^^ 
— MichdealiiEcr^die'BideE, suxoe he wasj.sr postaan; He 
loeptia.hjQcrse^ aadhki'&isiiaBa^wtwtocaiiTrletterajfiomtb^ 
nddeniKsi and geisdenieB of Breseia — die town* iirwfaidi 
lier BredU-tcr 'VSeiCDi»} Bergamo^- a&di othsr taifiuc Mi^ 
chdtttto wastanrhsoiestliide.bek]^^ wha ooaftnTed to findr 
rad9 sohooHaj^' £zxr h^ childf eir;^ Nioolo^ tbeiefixre^ wfaenr 
fi>ur or firv jears^oid, had::soin0 insttnolibn; BbC it was 
oidjFin hs eaiTy childhood thair he had ifc^ fiiai wfae»r be 
wa^ but six jesLW dd M9 &tH6r died, leafing' him. widt s 
}m]iker6iiAeTibBM}nam^^y^^^ 
mother in the extremest poverty. When afferwards the 
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French, under Gaston de Foix, sacked Brescia^, the 
poor widow, with Nicolo and her little daughter, fled for 
refuge, following a crowd of helpless men, women, and 
children into the cathedral. There, however, they were 
not entirely safe; and Nicolo, a boy of twelve, received 
five sword wounds upon the head that were almost 
mortal — three upon the skull and two upon the face. 
The stroke upon the face cleft both lips, struck through 
his upper jaw into the palate, and broke many of his teeth. 
Having those wounds he could not speak, or take any but 
liquid food. His mother took him home, and, bdingmuch 
too poor to pay a surgeon or to buy ointments, treated 
him herself upon a system which she borrowed from the 
dogs. Knowing that the whole system of canine surgery^ 
consisted in incessant licking of all wounds, she supposed 
that she might heal her son by frequent washing and most 
scrupulous regard to cleanliness. Under such care fix>m 
' his mother's hands, Nicole's wounds did really heal in a 
few months, leaving scars, he teUs us, that would after- 
wards have made a monster of him, if they had not been, 
covered by his beard. The boy, when recovered, was for 
a long time so hardly able to pronounce his words, that 
he was called by his young companions " Tartaglia," stut- 
terer; and as his father had not transmitted to' him any 

^ The sack, it may be' remembered, latted leyen days, during which 
the French boasted of having slaughtered indiscriminately forty-six 
thousand inhabitants. 
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known family name, he was content to adopt, seriously, 
the nickname given *to him, as a perpetual memorial of 
His misfortune. 

The mother of Tartaglia was unable to provide for him 
any instruction. Therefore, when he was about fourteen 
years old^ he put himself to school to learn to write, and 
in fifteen days learnt to make letters as far as k, but 
there his schooling ended. The schoolmaster's first copy- 
book reached only to k; when that was finished by a 
pupil he received another, upon which were the remain- 
ing letters. Nicolo had put himself to school without the 
means of paying for instruction, so that the fifteen days re- 
presented the extent of his' credit; that being exhausted, 
since he had no money, he had nothing more to spend, 
and very properly retired. He contrived to go away, 
however, with the master's second copy-book, out of which 
he taught himself, and which he did not afterwards return. 
In plain words, he stole instruction in the rudiments of 
writing. From that day he declares that he had no other 
teaching than what he could get through the help of a 
daughter of Poverty, called Industry^. 

* The above sketch of the early life of Tartaglia is taken fifom the 
autobiographic details giyen in his own work, ^ Quesiti et Inventioni 
Diverse de Nicolo Tartalea Brisciano," Venice, 1546, where it occurs 
in a dldogue between himself and the Prior di Barleta. Lib. yi. 
Quesito 8, pp. 75, 76. The end of it, *' da quel giomo in qua, ma piu 
fm ne andai da alcun precettore, ma solamente in compagnia di una 
figlia di porerta, chiamata industria," is at variance with the details 



TiTiaglia earned hifl own tak.no fuzthei^; okhmsj, hom^ 

and, if their report be true, he was not so ex^iie^frad£>ixb- 

stmeted aa he daiiotd to baw In: aajfycaaa, thecQ.can: be 

no doidft dia£ ha: m^ a^' &idy aaoq^ bft. aaid .to. have 

becoma li^cJly, l^ his os«n exaedoBse a. dis^ingoishiMi 

madiewnatician, aa it ia abo CMtain that ha gi^aw tOrbsUke: 

many other sdk&tanghtnieB^ragged^ttOLd.'vauL. !b»issaid! 

of him^ tha^^m the year 1406^ by th&eamestei^xeaidas o£ 

hismoth^,. wha cotill not ai^poitthkiis hsrwaa taken. ta 

study ati Padua. by Lodoyieo BalfeosenioT-HK noUayoull^ 

o£hia own town. Thai he letHmed to^ Bssaak widi hia 

patron^ and tiiraeshcEwed himself to basaasrerkiatts, so 

moroaa, and. rode, tibiaihewas hatediby, hi& feSaw-«i;tibEffli&. 

Thai being obligedio qpJL tiiemand^to Ibe^elaewhaoe^ ha 

traTtritecLand made, money; . lludarii^ eepafiBal^ at Y^enioe. 

Tbidu ha returned toi Bteseia. ta teaidL Sudiid)^ bat.thair 

again:his: iellow'^towmanen. 'wraiild: not^tbleBala.him^,and 

that: thesenpon^ he again went to ¥enifie,i pK)Bpered^ and 

died. old^. He did net acqpiia any oMnmand ones. Latin; 

and when he wrote^it wie. in.hisown. bad "Venetian., diar 

lect. Ha must^ howeyer,. have knovai how to read, 

althoi^H he didnot ^raat Mmself towntrtiie kaaraBd kn- 

which fellow^. &r wfaieh. Laaei indebted to Fapadospli,.,G^f?mL. PsUt, 
Tcd. ii»..p]2«.210^ 21U> EapadopoU — ^whoee littla biogra^iic iketche&of 
mextiffho hare heea coimected with his. univeraitj,.. ace hj: no maana 
alwajp accnxate — dtea Biibens^one. o£ Tartaglia's contemppaiies, a 
writer yery well acquainted with Venetian afiairs and people. 
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gaugesf forber tt*aixdikt8d:>Eudidf. aoDdrviui oooipaBodi to 
sttidj Latio^JWoi^oifiiiathemailiGB; 

TVodagiia? tiiea;.8Qtt^ hi' Venice^ selrtorn^rorEr' mAt all 
his wight to prepare Edmsdf for Ms coartieslt with tbe 
befare-meDitioned Antbnio Maria Fior; and Ti^e in bed 
one mgiit) c^gtit* days in advance of &e time of meeting* 
1®^ thought' out his rivsd% secret ; disoorering^ not only ihe 
rnleof Soipo Ferreus forthe case x* -|-bx =:~c,- batalse 
a rule f6r tKe^ case x* =rbx 4- g. He prepared HnHself 
aeooidinglj^ He tooh^ caier to propose for iiie peqdeaai^ 
of his antagoBis^^ seyeral pFohlems-lhat coidd he soked onlj 
aoroidmg "to the lifcter' role, thenifirst^ disooveiedvby him?- 
self. TI]»^[aestion8rpat to him in letnm he knew in^omld 
hinge 1^1^ the rate of Feereus;; The events pscnred that 
fe^ iTvas riglLt;* and whrai the: day of trial caane* Tartaglia 
aiffiwefed all dige questions on' the Ust presented to him by 
his^advecsarjrin two hours, befofeFloridb had sohrod one 
of tfcproblems oflfere^to him. TRevictorimived his right 
to thirty entertainment?, but achieved a laeting^ triumph. 

These rules' irere fficorered by Tartagfia on the l'2th 
atnd l^h of February, 15^5. Five years earlier* he had 
discovered^ two other rules (for the cases- 38? + ax^ = c 
and x^ = ax^ -|" c) 0^ *^6 occasion of questions proposed 
bya schoolmasterat Brescia, Zuanneda Coi (which would 
in English be, John Hill)., 

Except these discoveries, there way nothing in* the 
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mathematical knowledge or doctrine of Tartalea which 
placed him in advance of other schoSars of his time. He 
understood thoroughly the mathematical knowledge of 
his day, and used it very skilfully. His new rules con- 
cerning cubic equations he maintained as his private pro- 
perty, cherishing them as magic arms which secured to 
him a constant victory in algebraic tilts, and caused him 
to be famed and feared. That was a selfish use to make 
of scientific acquisitions, with which no scholar of the 
present day would sympathise, and which, also, in the 
sixteenth century, would have been thought illiberal 
by students like the pattern man of letters, Conrad 
Gesner, or even our erratic and excitable Cardan. 

Cardan, when his work upon arithmetic approached 
completion, made an attempt to procure the publication 
of Tartalea's rules. Four years had elapsed since the 
famous contest of Tartalea with Fior (or Florido), when, 
in the beginning of 1539, Cardan applied through a book- 
seller to the victor, with compliments, and a submission 
of critical problems after the customary fashion. Then 
there were sown the seeds of a great quarrel, the growth 
of which Tartalea himself has chronicled with jealous 
care. 

It should be understood that not many months before 
the commencement of the correspondence between Nicolas 
Tartalea and Jerome Cardan, Tartalea had published a 
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small tract at his own expense on the New Science of 
Artillery (its preface is dated December 20, 1537)^. He 
was indeed one of the first men who perceived that there 
was any science to be taught at all to men having the 
care of cannon. Another and larger original work was 
published, also at his own expense, in the year 1546, at 
Venice, where he lectured publicly on mathematics. It 
is entitled Divers Questions and Inventions^, is dedicated 
to our Henry VHI., and contains nine books, which are, 
in fact, the diary and commonplace-book of his life as a 
mathematician. In it are set down, year after year as 
they came, the questions proposed to him at different 
times by friends and rivals on mechanics, statics, hydro- 
statics, &c., during twenty years ending in 1541. It con- 



1 « Noya Scientia inyenta da Nicolo Tartalea B." The title-page is 
chiefly occupied hy a hirge plate, which represents the courts of Phi- 
losophy, to which Euclid is doorkeeper, Aristotle and Plato heing 
masters of an inmost court, in which Philosophy sits throned, Plato 
decUiring by a label that he will let nobody in who does not understand 
G^metry. In the great court there is a cannon being fired, all the 
sciences looking on in a crowd — such as Arithmetic, Geometry, Music, 
Astronomy, Cheiromancy, Cosmography, Necromancy, Astrology, Per- 
spectiye, and Prestidigitation! A wonderfully modest-looking gentle- 
man, with his hand upon his heart, stands among the nimiber, with a 
you-do-me-too-much-honour look upon his countenance; Arithmetic 
and Gleometry are pointing to him, and under his feet his name is 
written— NicoLO TASTikUBA. 

2 *< Quesiti et Inyentioni Diyerse de Nicolo Tartalea Brisciano." 
— << Stampata In Venetia per Venturino Kuffinelli ad instantia et requi- 
sitione, et k propria spese de Nicolo Tartalea Brisciano Autore. Nel 
mese di Luio L'anno di nostra salute. iLD.XLyi." 
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tains fbortf-tim dialogveB, inithfiiast Jtf jwiiich i)imifraker is 
Mr. Rndsod Ifl^enliiraillv, an tBiigliithvgwidfTMBii nrko Jsad 
besa tsi^lttifaj^IEttrtika at yjeaioe. .!^iMOQg^D&8r.matter 
iniilffijunlli Jnok of tUfi iNdime is the jneaod \bef>tJby 
the jualoHs Ji&eoiD laf -all his ieariy- deadiiags (iRth-nard«,fij 
miimtes of Tcomtewfttigafl and fc^ies of eane^Mfideaoe 
lihich faerdMDe pnBled» as .he •duDeatened that lie would, 
when he <m\ wdflTfri Jaiself Ao laawse iseea ^evaad/iU- 
laaad by JSemte, as a nay »f pohMshTng his madeeds to 
the woiild. ^Bie^rimwiiife b^ips wkh Jerome^ applica- 
tion befdse jnoQtionedy of whidi Tartalea juad made in 
his diary an :flmp1e memamndum in ithe imanBeribUow- 
ing: (I fdiDiild ggpbgn rthat two did Jberms ^mplo^^ in 
matfaematia, isAtsm Aej ncoor ocQaftoaally,iin Afae oonrae 
of this correspondence, I have thought it proper to re- 
tain. The quanfity represented now "by x used to be 
called the cosa, 'or in Latin, rm, and cr^'wa&ioaRDwn vb :&e 
census^) 

"jBzjiiny.jnaae'Jy IBC Zuan AnlorSOy ^bookseller , in the 
Timne ^mte Mnsvr 'Hkrvmmo iCkxrdmt^ <^j/mman.mui 
pitblic reader ^ .Maihematios mJHUar^ ISjcAei January 
27wf, IS391. 

iZtTAK -fcNTOMO. Hfcsser fSfcolo, TfarreTseen directed to 
you by a wotthy .man, physksian lof Milan9 named Messer 
' Op. dt. lib. ix. p. 115. 



JJoBZDiiiaiodakjJila&i), sdso iisxii'Veaiy giett ^matiieanstieiaDj 
fiosd BQftds :fiiidid tfacn in 'Mikn paUIdy, imd 'wko is at 
present causing to be printed a work of Tiis on liie'Brao- 
tioe a£ Jkn^imm^ azud Geocndtiy end Algebra, ^rHicli 
TdU Uk <Qf jKHiie noly Anil ti^ H^iy* lie.bfls anderstood 
that ysBBL kflve Iwen sngaged in di^wrtatiim ^dth Master 
Anbaaio Majaa^Eior^joiiyd. that yon^agreed each to psopose 
thirty cases or questions, and did so ; and Us ezoelkncy has 
iindersfeaoditlnt tlie said Jinter Antomo Mark pio^posed 
to yf>u fffl] his fliirtywfaieh Jed j'on in algebra:to:a isaae of 
the cosa and cube equal to the rmmibex. And that you 
foond A gsnoDBl .^nle for smk case, .and by.theiso great 
strength of your invention you had^sesohred all &e said 
thirty iquesticBiB proposed to yonatihe end of twolioars. 
Therefore his excellency prays you that you -mil kindly 
make known to Km that rule discovered by you, and 
if jxm iiaxik £t he^will make it publb under your name 
in his potescntwork, but if yon do .not think fit:that it 
should be published he will keep it aecret. 

JShtoOML '^IjsU:hi6je3»eUeixcy rdiat he .must pardon me; 
vriien I'propnet^tD pubhah my mvention, I will publish it 
in a work ^of my own, and not in the work of ancliier 
nncn/soiihflit UstBxoelleBscyiiBaaBt hold me ^xcuaed. 

ZuAN Antonio. If you .i]d>jeet :to anake known to 
himyaar iamsaverjfim epaasHmx^ hm biddcn.Die to pray 
that you will, however, give liim the said thirty questions 
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that were proposed to you, with your resolution of them, 
and at the same time the thirty questions that were pro- 
posed by yourself. , 

NiCOLO. I cannot do that, because as soon as he shall 
liave one of tiie said cases witii its solution, his excellency 
will at once imderstand the rule discovered by me, with 
which many other rules may perhaps be found, based on 
the same material. 

ZuAN Antonio. His exceUencyhas given me eight 
questions to give you, praying tiiat you will resolve them 
for him. The questions are these: 

1. Divide me ten into four parts in continued propor- 
tion, of which the first shall be two. 

2. Divide me ten into four parts in continued propor- 
tion, of which the second shall be two. 

* - * * * * 

6. Find me four quantities in continued proportion, 
of which the second shall be two, and tiie first and fourtii 
added shall make ten. 

7. Make me of ten three parts in continued proportion, 
of which the first multiplied by the second will make 
eight. 

8. Find me a number which multiplied by its root plus 
three will make twenty-one. 

NicoLO. Those are questions put by Messer Zuanne 
da Coi, and by no one else. I know them by the two 
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last, because a similar one to that sixth" [seventh ?] " he 
sent to me two years ago, and I made him confess that he 
did not imderstand the same, and a similar one to that 
last (which induces an operation of the square and cube 
equal to the number) I gave him out of courtesy solved, 
not a year ago, and for that solution I found a rule 
specially bearing upon such problems. 

ZuAN Antonio. I know well that these questions 
were given to me by his said excellency, Messer Hiero- 
nimo Cardano, and no other. 

NiGOLO. Then the said Messer Zuanne da Coi must 
have been to Milan and proposed them to his excellency, 
and he, being unable to resolve them, has sent them to be 
worked out by me, and this I hold for certain, because 
the said Messer Zuanne promised me a year ago that he 
would come here to Venice, but for all that he has never 
been, and I think he has repented of his purpose and 
given its turn to Milan. 

ZuAN Antonio. Do not think that his excellency 
would have sent you these problems if he had not under- 
stood them and known how to solve them, or that they 
proceed from another person, for his excellency is one of 
the most learned men in Milan, and the Marquis dal 
Vasto has given him a great provision for his compe- 
tency. 

NiCOLO. I do not deny that his excellency is most 
VOL. I. Q 
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kamed and moet ccaqpetent Bsi I aflbm that lie wosld 
not know how to soke tiiCM seven pcobleBS whidx lie 
salt £» jne to woik put bjr the gamral jvit, BeeaMse M* 
hisexodencjrdc^notkaowbowtesdiellBtof Ae cami 
and eni>e eqind to the nomber (wHekjoei have besouglu 
of me yatk so mudi entieatj)^ how cooldhe know hew to 
solve the greater part o£ tiiese, which condiM^ to op^ta- 
tions of a nmoh stranger kincl than that c^ the cosa and 
cube equal to the niumber; se diat if he knew kow to 
solve all these problems, muck more easily wool! he know 
how to 6(dve tSaaA of dte cosa and cube eq.«al to the 
number^ and if he knew it I am. sose that he would not 
go begging and seeking for it. 

ZuAN. Aktonio. I know not how to answer yen, 
because I do not understand these things,, bi^ whenei^er 
70U ^leak -vdlli him I believe that he himself will know 
what to lepkj. However, 1^ all ihoae mattera pass, and 
that I may not have lost my pains in coming, give me at 
any rate the simple coj^ of the thirty eaaev that were 
proposed to you by the said Master AntQado Maiia Fic^r, 
and if you can also give me a copy c^the thixty ^pestions 
that were asked hy yon of him you will do me the 
greatest favour. 

NiooLO, Of hb (diougk I can ill spare time) I wiH 
make you a copy, but mine I cannot let you have, be- 
cause I have no copy at hand^ and I cannot e2i:aetly xe- 
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meiftbfir mit8£ thej aE weare^ becawe ibsj mace aU dn- 
aimike;, biife if yoik go to the notafy, lie wtH no dmbt Ibe 
abltUypxe jovk a copj. 

ZuikK Antoiuci. Be pleaied^ the% to ghtjm Ins. 

NKioajQL Tbey aze these piecisd^ at be wrote them: — 
' Gkvy to 6od^ 1534, tbe 22Bd day of Febrnaiy, m 

Venice.. 

' These axe the thirty argomentB prc^Raeed by sae, An- 

tQiuA Maria Fior^ to yoa, Marter Nioc^ Taitaglia.' '' 

It is Bof le^tuiaite to quote them bore. From 1^ 
account gi^en^ by Taitalea hinBsel^ it appearsthat Jerome's 
s^plicatkm was of a xeaaoaiaUe kindL Tartalea bad been 
during four yesos in posaassioa of his knawle^e, and bad 
paUished nodung bait bia Boaall wodc on Artittery, liiat 
too, thou^ be was a poor mas, at bis own expense. 
There was no reason to beliere that Tartaka designed to 
publish what be knew in any indqiendent work on ma- 
thematics. Moreover,, there seems to have been no pub- 
lisher willii^ to print at bis own cost the writings of a 
man who could not address the learned in l^e langi^e 
{MToperly s^ipointed for their use, or could not write eretk 
Italian otherwise tiian in thereiy doalect to which he bad 
been bom. It was therefore just and Batmral tiiat Gar- 
dan should propose the embodiment in his own treatise of 
Tartalea's additions to the science about which he wrote, 
with a due publication of his claims as a discoverer. If, 

Q2 
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however, Nicolo desired to keep his knowledge to hiraT- 
self, then it was necessary for the advance of his favourite 
science that Cardan should acquire it in some other way. 
Something he had already discovered, and he hoped from 
any calculations that he might persuade Tartalea to fur- 
nish that he could obtain hints by which he would be 
assbted in discovering the whole of the secret kept with 
too much jealousy from the science to which it be- 
longed. Tartalea repelled every advance of this kind, 
BO unceremoniously, that Jerome^ who was. hot in dis- 
putation, fell into a rage, and wrote a very angry 
letter, which Tartalea has printed, and which I ap- 
pend in full. It was of Course not written for print, 
and is an example of the kind of impatient violence 
which Cardan used in private arguments, but always 
abstained from carrying into his books. Had not Tar^ 
talea published the whole quarrel,' very little trace would 
have been left of it, for Jerome put no wrath or malice 
into works deliberately written for posterity. I desire 
also, for a reason that will afterwards appear^ to call 
attention to the manner in which mention is made of the 
Marquis del Guasto in the dialogue just quoted, and in 
the succeeding letter. 
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Letter from Cardan to Nicoh Tartaka, dated the I2th of 

February, 1539^ 

" I wonder much, dear Messer Nicolo, at the unhand- 

1 Tartalea. QuesiU et Inyentiori Diverse. Lib. iz. p« 1 1 7. In trans- 
lating these letters I proyide them with more stops than I find in the 
original. Tartalea wrote his book in the Venetian dialect, to which 
he was accustomed — ^a kind of Italian most familiar to En^^sh readers, 
as it is to be seen moderately caricatured in some of Groldoni's plays, 
33, for example, in the Poeta Fanatico. Moreoyer, Tartalea corrected 
the press badly, and allowed sentences to be printed one into another 
in a yery reckless way. I quote in illustration the first sentence of 
this letter by Cardan, as printed by Nicolo Tartalea: <* Mi marauiglio 
molto Messer Nicolo caro de si disconueneuole risposta haueti data k 
uno Zuan Antonio da Bassano libraro el quale da mia parte ui ha pre- 
gato li uolesti dare la risposta di sette, ouer otto questioni le quale vi 
mandai, e la coppia delle proposte &tte tra noi e Maestro Antonio 
Maria Fior con le sue solutioni alle quale non ui e bastato di non man<^ 
darmene siuna saluo che quelle de Maestro Antonio Maria le quale 
sono 30 proposte ma re uera quasi una sola sostantia, cioe cubbo h cosa 
equallinumero, pero mi doglio tra Paltre disgratie di queata arte che 
quelle li danno opera sono tanto discortesi h tanto presimieno di se 
stesso, che non senza cagion sono indicati dal uulgo apresso che pazzi 
ii do ui caui fora de questa fantasia della quale cauai nouamente messer 
Zuanne da Col, cioe d'essere il prime homo del mondo donde se partito 
da Millano per disperato, ne uoglio scrivere amoreuolmente e trarui 
fori di fimtasia che uoi ui crediati essere si grande ui faro conoscere 
con amoreuole ad^ionitioni per le uostre parole medesime che seti piu 
apresso a la ualle che alia smnita del monte, potria ben essere che in 
altra cosa fosti piu eserdtato, e ualente che non dimostrati per la 
risposta e prima ui auiso pero che ui ho hauuto in bon conto e subito 
ariuo li uostii libri sopra le artegliarie ne comprai doi che solo porto 
Zuan Antonio delli quali imo ne dette al Signer Marchese, e Taltro 
tene per mi et oltra cio ui laudu molto al Signer Marchese pensando 
fosti piu gentil reconoscitor^ e piu himiano e piu cortese, e piu suffi- 
ciente de Messer Zuanne qual uoi allegati, ma mi pare poca differentia 
da luna It laltro se altro non mostrati hora peruenire k fatti ne accuse 
in quatro cose de memento.'* That is a tolerable scolding for a man 
to utter in a single breath. Tartalea was evidently determined to 
bUow no point to remun in Cardan's abuse of him. 
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some reply you have made to one Zuan Antonio da Bas- 
sane, bookseHer, wlio on my part prayed l!hat yoa would 
give him answers to the nx or eight questions that I 
sen* you, and the copy of the propositions «xclianged 
between you and Master Antomo Maria Fior, wMi iSieir 
fiokitions^ to wluch it ma not enoagk ibr jovl to vetem 
■notting^ Init the questions of Master Antomo Miaria, 
wUch aae tkiriy in anmlwr hot mtt only at saihstaaoe, 
that is to say, treating of cube and cosa 'equal to && 
ma&ber, but it gnerres me mu^ liiaft waamg; olkxn d»- 
comfbrta g£ this jcience those who eagi^ ia it aae ao 
discourteous, and presume bo much on their own worth, 
that it ia noit without seasoiis they aie called fi»ob by the 
surrounding vulgar. I would pluck you out of flus cou- 
nt, «8 I fhiclDed out ktdy Messer 'Zcmme idbt Ooi) tint 
is to say» the conceit of b^g ihe first man in £he worlS^ 
wherefoFB he left Milan in despair ; I wo'rid wnfte to 
you lovin£^"]lie writes in a rage] '^anddacagyosLOvtof 
ihe conceit of ihmking lliat you are so greaft — womd 
'cauae yoH to sHMLer^and &om kindly AdiBonitiom, <mLo£ 
your own words, fliat you are nearer to the TaDey than the 
moqonlna^op^ incdwr duDgsyoa auiy be m»e skifleol 
and clever £han you have ^hown yourself to be in your 
Tefdy; and &> 1 most in &e first piaoe ctnte dutt I have 
hdd you in good 4ifitee.mj and stsk soon <as your book upon 
Artillfcry appeared, I bought two copies, the aaSj^aes 
that Zuan Antenio brooght, of whkh I gav^ one to 
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S^gMT &€. MiMi|iBB% tiniQiig yKOL «if>able (^ imire cons* 
iaiMft laoogmtMn, tama xe&iai, imm gnai'hiiiiiiljfy and 
jgaacewmfetmL ^btm Moseec 7mm\m « joa aUege your- 
self to 1^^ Irai I see little iliBmiii l)etifee& one and 
titt «tksr; if thene be jh^ yoiL Iai« not diowm it. 
^wio •oeme tft &dB,I eocaue josiiponioiiriBqioilamt 



Tlie fixibiBy tkatyiKiBaidinj qnffitifmi wece not mine, 
but beknged to Meflsec Zumne CSolk; as if jokl would 
IttEe^ii tint these is no man inMikn aUe to put such 
^ineatiena. Mj iauiKV*deiiecniaiaiie not diacovened by 
tliear yipflrina^ os yea thud:, huL by their answers; 
therefore you have been guilty of very gra-^e preKimp- 
tiiiB. Theie are many m Wkat wlko Jbunv tkem; and I 
kneir tikem befboe M ea a er SSeannft knew how to count 
ten, if Jte be aa yeung as ha moxdA maloe him8el£ 

The secottd ia^ dutt jion told die bookadler that if one 

4of ibe qaestuoHi of Maater Antonio Maiia. could be 

sobed^ aU nnne fwuld be solved. I aak yon, fot mercy's 

mIo^ with whom ymi think that yon. axe speaking ? 

Widi yoor pupilSf or with men ? Whece did you ever 

find that the dsaoonrery of the root pronica media^, which 

Iks U die hoUjam. of the aolulaon of all the thirty ques- 

tieea of Mailer JLatonie ]Mnria« which ia founded on the 

* ^JkiXBt tBOT«Bti noi nad <cbt 1& isneatiaim. de la cadlce pixmica 
media, la quale h 11 fbndamento 4e . . . » posse essere la resolutioiie 
^ona quesSone ^ cobo h numero equal a censo." 
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eighth problem of the sixth book of Euclid, could resolve 
a question of cube and number equal to the census, xmder 
which section is to be ranked the propodtion which says, 
^ Find me four quantities, in continuous proportion, of 
which the second shall be two, and tiie first and fourth 
shall make ten.' I speak in the same way of the others, 
so that while you wished to show yourself a miracle of 
science to a bookseller, you have shown yourself a great 
ignoramus to those who understand such matters; not 
that I myself esteem you ignorant, but too presumptuous; 
as was Messer Zuanne da Coi, who tiiinking to get credit 
for knowing what he did not know, lost credit for know- 
ing what he did. 

The tiiird point is, that you told the said bookseller 
that if one of my questions were solved all would be 
solved, which is most false, and it is a covert insult to say 
that while thinking to send you six questions, I had sent 
but one^ which would argue in me a great confusion of 
understanding ; and certainly, if I were cunning, I would 
wager a hundred scudi upon that matter ; tiiat is to say, 
that they could not be reduced either into one, or into 
two, or into three questions. And, indeed, if you will 
bet them, I will not refuse you, and wiU come at an ap- 
pointed time to Venice, and will give bank security 
here if you will come here, or will give it to you there 
in, Venice if I go thither. This is not mere profession, 
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for you have to do with people who will keep their 
word. 

The fourth is a too manifest error in your book en- 
titled the New Science of Artillery, in which you will 
have it, at the fifth proposition of the first book, that no 
body of uniform weight can traverse any space of time or 
place by natural and violent motion mixed together; 
which is most false, and contrary to all reason and natural 
experience. The argument with which you prove it is 
still more extraordinary than the answer you gave to the 
bookseller. Do you not know that it is unsuitable? In 
its descent a body moves with increased velocity, and in 
forward progress it moves with diminishing speed, as we 
see in the throwing of a stone, which, as it descends, 
comes faster and faster to the earth, but when it left the 
hand went more and more slowly, from which you may 
^raw other strange arguments in the said book, if you 
have it in mind that men of sense are not to be contra- 
dicted lightly. I shall be held excused, I hope, for con* 
tradicting you, because, in treating of artillery, which 
was little in your vocation, you exerted yourself to say 
something notable, and you must not, for my rudeness, 
think that I am like yourself and Messer Zuan CoUe. 

I send you two questions with their solutions, but the 
solutions shall be separate from the questions, and the 
messenger will take them with him; and if you cannot 
solve the questions he will place the solutions in your 
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liaad. Youdn^kinredHHi eMk to eftchytbiit yoami^ 
not suppose I have sent rather to get than to give dem; 
iMit mtem fiat your tmn, tint jou. maf^ ndb kad ne to 
bfiKeve that yon have asbed ike ^pMitaou^ rin ii yon 
have act. 

la •<UitifMi to tiit% he fkuti i» find me Ihtt^ f^po- 
fiitifiat ^fl^sttd by you to M-^t ^^* .AjitoiiiD M|<^yi fioi^ .aiul 
if you, vrill Bot^end me the sohirinna, kaep them by yoii, 
di^ ese Aot so very psoaous. Aiul i£ it shookL pieaae 
yofu, m xecdidng the adbtioBf of My aaad •% iiestioiiB — 
should yoa be youBself usable to solve Aem, after you 
have satkfied yoooelf that my fi&st six ^uesdans ase dif-. 
fereat m kiud:— lo send Hie the aolutiQa of aay one <£ 
them, rather &r fiioidship'e sske^ and &r a teat of your 
gseatakifl, tiam £ar asy othi» purpose^ you wilL -do me a 
^leiy ngalar pleaove. 

The first qvestiour Make me of tau £omx yamtitieH m 
Goatmuod proportion vhose sfuarea jddad shaH make 
aix^. A like questioa ia put by Bcolher I^Mia, bat he 
does not aQ«v» it 

The mooftd: Two peraons weee ia company aad pos- 
saned I know not hpw many diucats. They gained the 
cube of the tefilh. part of their capiUd,, aad if they had 
gained three lees thaa they did gain, they vonld have 
g^iined an ureomiJ' e^u^ to their capiiaL How aiany 
ducaU had they? 

HiEBOsriSAO GARi>i^3iQb FhyuciaB." 
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To tUs Idtar Tistala nqjied >gitegr>riit>11y on die IStk 
of V^Amarf^ 1539^, at wdt veiy gxeat lngil^ tluut I 
xzuist be ocmleoi to quale onlf the &vpts8iige8wliick bear 
imwtfftiately on oar preseant oibjeeL It mufit be ^uite 
obviMis that tlie nentkn made ia tbe preeefjing letitex. of 
AlpJaonso d^Amlos, Maiqvis dd Goastc^ was altogether 
BatHjMl Goidaa knew mhem. tke tsact on axtilleiy came 
out, tiiat Tartalqt powcBsed a bit of miidiflmatical hpow- 
ledge which helmMelf vas^anring greati^ to acqiufe. If 
only in the Inipe of fifing soii»eliie to hiiflecB^ it was 
natoial duet he^shovU Itave boo^it majihmg maAematical 
wzitlEii byHiioob, and aatlm aibjeet was the nttugement 
of azttUeay, ii woali ooour to him moat rea£ly to peeaent 
a oopj to iSs patoMi, who, poasesni^ the tastes of a 
schoiac, was appcmited g»^dL in the datact, and was 
£onaeBted Tecj actbrdj in ilae p»«aiikig wass. That 
JeBome had mA (oiy booght iht tact but load iioare- 
fiifly, is Q^ridcat fiaom the perfisdtlty jnat caatifliMi oi one of 
ks prcpontioas 'eBOBafcaioed m the pseccdiag ktter. The 
£r8t pcant of aeoHsation m &at letter comisted, I need 
^arodjai^^ v£ a pvefaxicaticB. I haTe poisbed out ihe 
Ticioira chwee im dbe<e&icf aaw^ioned by las Church, and 
ahsoat imE^eonl in his tiam, whkh ailowed truth of sand 
to be put out of "Sght Sar any iisefid ^vpoBe, if '^ truth 
of the lip only was preserved. Cardan was preserved 
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rather by his ruggedness than by his virtue from any 
frequent exercise of this dishonest right of circumvention. 
In his reply to Tartalea concerning Zuanne da Coi, and 
his questions, he wrote, however, with a manifest inten* 
tion to deceive. He said only that he had long known 
of such problems, he meant it to be imderstood, that he 
had long known how to solve them. Tartalea, however, 
knew his groimd, and walked into no pitfall: — " Con- 
cerning your first accusation," he wrote to the '' Most 
Excellent Messer Hieronimo," *' I answer and say, that it 
is time that I said that such questions came from Messer 
2uanne da Coi, because a year and a half ago he proposed 
to me one like the last but one (only in other words), of 
which I made him bimself confess here in Venice that he 
did not understand it, and that he did not know the 
answer, so that for such reason, and from other indications, 
I judged those questions to be his, and that he bad him- 
self sent them to me under your name. But when that 
bookseller assured me that he had them of your excel- 
lency, I judged that the eali Messer Zuanne da Coi had 
been to Milan, and that they were there proposed to you 
by him (as I still judge, and believe firmly), and that you, 
being unable to solve them, sent them to me to be solved, 
for reasons that will presently be mentioned^." 

1 «Ma quando cbel libraro me acerto hauerle hauute da uostra ec- 
ceUentia giudicai che il detto Messer Zuanne da CkA fosse nennto i 
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Cardan, I think, had worked his way by that time 
somewhat further than Tartalea supposed ; the gist of 
Tartalea's argument upon the matter was, however, true, 
and when writing the above passage he had certainly the 
best of the discussion. He answered well and boldly. He 
showed equal courage, when, having explained that Car- 
dan's challenge was founded on a misunderstanding of his 
answer to the bookseller^ he picked up the gage that had 
been thrown before him. Jerome's complaint was super- 
fluous, he said : '^ But inasmuch as I may consider that 
your excellency very much desires to try your skill with 
me, which being so, if I were sure to be a loser, I would 
not refuse such a challenge, — ^that is to say, to bet upon 
tbis matter the said hundred ducats, — and I will come per- 
sonally for the purpose to Milan, if you will not come to 
Venice." 

Tartalea will be much perplexed to find a hundred 
ducats should he lose the wager, and I know that Jerome 
sent out his defiance from a home into which ducats did 
not come even by scores. Each combatant can afford 
only to win, but gamblers are not always wise, and men 
could then gamble not less readily in algebra than over 
cards or dice. 

Tartalea met more boldly than wisely the objection 

Millano et che li hauesse proposte Ifc quella (come che anchor giudico 
et tengo per fermo) et che quella per non saperle lisoluere me le hab- 
bia mandate da risoluere k me per le ragioni che di sotto se dira." 
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made Iijjf Cardan tothefifik pcopondon •£ Iob scieMee <^ar- 
tiUarjr » i9bkh pm|iwitiu% ki Modtan iangwHgi:, —o m iie d 
to tlie i M um t itM Ikie a hoAj muld vtt move nt^Bcevader 
fte kifliKBee of a teuMonlled feoroeaBidttibicecf giaTi- 
tadon* Jerome kncfwiBg- of ooQiseiiolkii^ of Ae&eoiy 
of graTkatum, amr^e facts, a»d mged Aem vcsy pieperlj. 
Micolo^like a good doputant, rejdbcd: ^ I anpprer aaad cay 
fiiat the RMoiBr ami arg m a ea ts addoeed l^j jon for the 
d ea lrucAi mi of wpf mai fif& proponlioD, me ve ipeak aad 
iltcoBcBtkved^ Aat an infirm woman woidd be ataroog 
enoQgh to beat Aem to ^ gromid.*^ He l3ien endea- 
Tomed in a teefancal mrf to redooe Garda&'t suggestion 
to an ahsniditf y and summed np l^ addfamng to« Jerome 
the letaBatoij comment^ that ^ Yoe Anddng^ to make 
yonmcif appear a miracle to me with your iidieulieiis expo- 
sitions, have proved yourself, I will not say a great 
igooramu^ as yoa said to me, but a man of litdte judg- 
ment» 

In "teflj to'the unphilosophical sneer against the study 
of artiUery, Tartaka spoke very wortibily, in the fo&oming 
pamage, whii^ contains also the next rrferenee to the 
Marquk d'AValos^ whose precise relatikm to the matter 
in dispute ought to be understood distinctly. Ctf the 
artillery : *^' As to that particular, I aisswer and say ^ that 
I tal^ pleasure in new inventioiffl, and in treating and 
speaking of things about which other men have not 
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treated Qn^dan^ aad Itekeno^aNiiieiiLdaHigifiMDie 

do^ wLo fill ihaix Yohmefl ^nrhk lUbpi jobbed firam libk 

or that other author. And although the speaking vS 

artilleiy, aad of the fidng (^ ky » not a ifaii^ -foj Iwi^^ 

aUe in itadi^. yet, amoek is a new matter, aMdast batsn 

of speoulatifm^ I tbong^ wdl to say a Htlle on it^, a»i in 

Gonneaon with that snbjectf I am at pMsent ludi^iag' oat 

two sortB of instrumettlB beloi^^ng to the art, that is to 

^79 ^ aquaie to x^iilate the dkehaiging of iht said 

artill^y and also to lefvd asid ftxaminft ereiy dhenratma. 

Also, another iifilmment ibr the investigation of dutanoes 

OR a phme su&oey Hm desoiqptkm of irhick instnuaenii 

nil fae pmUishcd vidi mcjr aaid vmk em arialleryv And 

because jou have written to me that you purchased two 

o£ my sai^ books, cnw of whic^ y^oti gare to Ids caod- 

lencj the lord mazqins, and the other yon kept for 

yotiradf, I have Aought good to send yxju four cop^ of 

the said iafitnunenta, and have giTen them to^the hooae cf 

Messer Ottaviano Scoto,,who wiH see that fliey are sent 

to you by some messeflgeE^ to be added to thoseToknaar; 

1 This passat^ so ca:ecG:taBre to Tartalea in its sense and temper, 
stands in his own words thns : " Circ^ a questa particdarita re ri^pondo 
et £co, che me diletto, de none innentioni et di trattare, et parlaie de 
cose che altri non hablna trattato, ne parlato, et no me diletto di &r 
come fanno alcuni, chi in^iono li suoi uolnmi di cose robate da qjoesto 
et da quello altro autore. Et quantnnqne k pariare ddle art€^;liadi^ 
et lor tin non sia cosa molto honereuole in se, pur per eaaer ana 
materia nona, et di non puoca fpecutatione me apparsadi parlazine 
alqnanto. . • ." Op. cit. p. 119. 
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of which four instraments you will give two to his excel- 
lency the lord marquis, and the other two keep as your 
own. 

It was practically an important gain to Tartalea, if he 
could suggest, through any Mend who would get for 
them proper attention, a knowledge of his inventions to 
a miUtary chief able if he chose to bring them into use 
and notice. The complaints made by Tartalea have led 
to the supposition that Cardan made artful use of the 
name and influence of his patron, in a deep dedgn for 
the wresting firom Nicolo of the small bit of knowledge 
he desired to get^. The supposition is quite incorrect. 

1 In Hntton's Mathematical Dictionary the spirit of the next letters 
between Cardan and Tartalea is expressed in the following nuinner, 
and it is the usual yersion of the stoiy: ** Finding he could not thus 
pieyail with all his fiiir promises, Cardan then fell upon another scheme. 
There was a certain Marquis dal Yasto, a great patron of Cardan, and» 
it was said, of learned men in general. Cardan conceiyed the idea of 
making use of the influence of this noUeman to draw Tartalea to Ifilan, 
hoping that then, by personal entreaties, he should succeed in drawing 
the long-concealed roles from him. Accordingly, he wrote a second 
letter to Tartalea, much in the same strain with the former, stron^^y 
inyiting him to come and spend a few days in his house at Milan, and 
representing that, haying often commended him in the highest terms 
to the marquis, this nobleman desired much to see him; &r whi<^ 
reason Cardan adyised him, as a friend, to come and yisit them at 
Milan, as it might be greatly to his interest, the marquis being yery 
liberal and bountifrd; and he besides gaye Tartalea to understand, that 
it might be dangerous to offend such a man by reftising to come, who 
n^ght, in that case, take offence, and do him some injury. This 

manoBuyre had the desired effect " Hutton's Philosophical and 

Mathematical Dictionary (ed. 1815), yoL i p. 81. So the tale is gene- 
rally told against Cardan. From his enture letter which follows, and 
the rest of the story as narrated in the text, the reader may judge how 
fitf this yersion is a fair one. 
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On Tartalea's own showing, nothing could be more 
natural and gradual than the succession of steps by which 
the marquis rose into importance during the correspond- 
ence between the two mathematicians. I very much 
doubt, also, whether we ought not to attribute the tone 
of Jerome's next answer to Tartalea, not only to a pru- 
dent desire to maintain friendly negotiations, but in an 
equal degree to the fact that his anger, always shortlived, 
being at an end, he desired to heal the wounds that he 
had made, and behave with the courtesy due &om one 
scholar to another. The reply, dat^d the 19th of March, 
1539, now follows^: 

**.My very dear Messer Nicolo, I have received a very 
long letter of yours, and the longer it was the more it 
pleased me; I could have wished it doubled, if only you 
would not think that my biting words proceeded either 
from hate, for which there was no cause, or from ma- 
lignity of nature, since I do good, when I can, much 
more readily than harm: it is my business to heal: let 
me do that; not bitten with envy at the question whether 
you are my equal or my inferior; I should have no cause 
to be so if you were my master in this art ; I should struggle 
to soar with you, not speak you ill. Besides, the envious 
malign in absence not in presence ; but I wrote that abuse 

' Quesiti et Inyentioni (ed. cit.), Lib. iz. p. 122. The letter begins* 
*< Messer Nicolo mio canssimo." 

VOL. I. R ^^.^r. . , 

r^' ,rr\ ^^^^ ,<' 
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to adr you op lo mite again^ jn^guig, mib oot-o&tke-way 
cnft, idut aort of a nan yoa woe f raat &e idafeiatt of 
Meaaer Znam Colk^ "who hat been lure I liked him 
madi, aiid did i^ heet to gire khn •fLemaam^ at> ti^ 
firom liis acoottol I leamed to ibink *weU of jou^ and cveii 
deaigaed to aend to joa a letter; bBtheMyrred-rakgiEte- 
fiilljy apeaking ill o£ me pihratelf aoad puUidj, and in* 
vHing Bw iwsptop&ij iri& jdacaxda and imtioj^ idddi 
tfaiiigB nol Bf fCPcKng to Us owm eonient (he liad toose 
qneslioft thzce answen-— one from Bowfid^ tbe otlierfiom 
Ptoieaiy^tbeotlierfiott€feber), he became 00 cosfouaded 
that he left in despair, quitting a school of ahont wxtj 
pupils^ for which I was sofij enoi^h. So that if I wrote 
i^ari^j to jaa I ^d it willingly^ thinking to canae ^t 
to foltow which has followed; that is to say, to haTe your 
answer, togedier with the friendship of a man so ango- 
larly aUe in his art as I judge you to be by the things 
written in your letter. Thus I have committed an dKmce 
of which I am not willing to repent. 

Now you must know, that in addition to your letter, I 
received aplacard of iiiQ things which you are now about 
to read publicly in San Zuanne Folo, whidi bill has 
given me the highest pleasure; and besides that, you 
promised me four instruments, two to give to the lord 
marquis and two for me: and Signor Ottaviano writes to 
me that he sends four, though I have yet received neitiier 
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two nor &ur; bat he says that they shall come with ce&- 
tain books that lie is sending. I should have been glad 
to have tk^n'to ^Te to the kcd nunqnis ; -when I have 
tbem I inll p^^ them to Um. 

As £ar die aunrevs to my four aectsatioos^ I need mly 

mptf to two; one ooneenus the attack on your fifih pro. 

pontioa in like Arte NoTa^ the (Miner is about coaoing to a 

tiiiJ agnnst you^ ivho axe the more aUe man in your own 

aart. With regard to that second pcunt, I would much 

nther Kre something of a poltroon tiban die a hero, the 

ivther, aa yon cooooede my position l^ saying that Zuan 

Antonio had mtannderstood, which puts an end to the 

oocaaLoa of our combat. I hope that you wiU come to 

Milan and kam to know me without the deposit of a 

hundred ducats, because in truth, I know you to be a very 

able man, and knowing one another we might both be 

able to deliberate together. 

As for the disputation on the subject of your fifth pro- 
pocitioii, certainly, you do well to use bold word», and de- 
fend the opinian you ha¥e published. And certainly when 
you come (as I hope, please Grod, you wiD) to Milan, we 
will talk of it moie at our ease^ and the rathar^ as I had 
your letters only yesterday evening** [which implied that a 
mcndi passed befcffe iiiBj could be transmitted from Tar- 
talea in Yenioe, to CSardan in Milan]^ << and to-day I am 
obBged to write to you by command of the lord marquif, 

r2 
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80 that I have not had time to reflect upon your other 
propositions. 

I pray you, at any rate, to send or bring me what re- 
mains of your thirty deductions which you gave to Master 
Antonio Maria. If you will also send me some solutions 
of your two rules, or will give them to me when you come, 
I shall be in the highest degree obliged; for you must 
know that I take pleasure in all courtesy, and that I have 
sent to press a work entirely on the practice of Greometry, 
Arithmetic, and Algebra, of which up to this date more 
than the half is printed, and if you will give them to me 
so that I may publish them in your name, I will publish 
them at the end of the work as I have done with all others 
who have given to me anything of value, and will there 
put you down as the discoverer, and if you wish me to 
preserve your secret, I will do as you desire. 

I told the lord marquis^ of the instniments you had 

> ** lo ayisai la eccellentia del Slgnor Marchese de gli istromenti 
quali gli mandati (anchor che non Biano per fina hora gionti) et li disa 
del cartello, e sua eccellentia mi commando lo legesse e tatte queste 
uostre cose piacque grandamente k sua eccellentia. £t mi commando di 
subito ui scriuesse la presente con grande istantia in nome suo, anisan- 
doni che uista la presente douesti uenir k Mlllano senza fallo che 
uoria parlar con uoi. £t cosi ue esorto k donere uenire subito, et 
non pensand su, peiche ill detto Signer Marchese ^ si gentil remune- 
ratore delli uirtuosi, si liberalOr et si magnanimo che niuna persona 
chi serue sua ezcellentia mentre sia da qualche cosa resta discont^ta. 
Si che non restati de uenire e uenereti k logiare in casa mia non altro 
Christo da mal ui guard! alii. 13. di Marzo, 1539. Hieronimo Cardano» 
medico." To whidi Tartalea subscribes: **Per coetni son ridutto Ik 
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given him— -they are not yet come to hand — ^and told him 
of the placard, and his excellency commanded me to read 
it; and all your things pleased his excellency greatly. 
And he commanded me at once to write the present letter 
to you with great urgency in his name, to advise you that 
on receipt of the same you should come to Milan without 
fiiil, for he desires to speak with you. And so I exhort 
you that you should come at once, and not deliberate 
about it, because the said marquis is a courteous remu- 
nerator of men of genius, so liberal and so magnanimous, 
that no person who does a service to- his excellency, no 
matter in what respect, is left dissatisfied. So do not de- 
lay to come, and come to lodge in my house. So no 
more. Christ keep you from harm. Written on the 13th 
of March, 1539. 

HiEBONiMO Cabdano, Physician/' 

That the dc^re of the marquis to see Tartalea was 
genuine I see no reason to doubt. That Jerome was glad 
to have a chance of talking to his jealous correspondent, 
and persuading him, if possible, by word of mouth, is, of 
course, equally certain. The brief comment appended by 
Tartalea to the preceding letter is not good-humoured. 

" NicOLO. I am deduced by this fellow to a strange 

un stranio passo, perche se non uado k MiUano il Signor Marchese il 
po^ia hauer per male, et qualche male me ne potria reusire, et mal 
uolontiera ui uado, pur ui uogUo andare." Op. cit. pp. 123, 124. 
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pMS, beciaae if I do noCf^ toDfibiL tlie lofd maiqui 
may take ofienoe, wad Back oflowe ingkt do me misdi^ 
I go ddther imwiflmglj; iMMPerer, I will go/' Tlie sug- 
gestion tint there mn any danger in not going spunig 
aitirdy, h ahould be noticed, firom Tkrtalea himselfc 
Oaidan had only urged, diat as I^ATaioB was a firee- 
lianded patron — a point upon wiikh all cfaioniders who 
speak <^ him agree — Nioolo ahoold not fear that he would 
be a loscar l^ the joi»n^. 

Acooidingfy, Tartalea went to M^an, and hap'pemng 
to arrive at a time when D* ATalos waa absent, stayed finr 
three days in Cardan's home as his guest l!he resoH of 
the Tisit Nicok) repies^ated to himself in his common- 
place-book by the succeeding dialogue^; 

'* Result of personal intercourse with his Excellency the 
said Jdes9er Hienmmo Cardamoy ui his house in 
Milan, the 25th of March, 1539. 

!MjsBsanK Hieboitiko. I am Tery pleased that yoo 
have come ji^ at this time when his ejoedlency has 
ridden to Vigerano, because we AJl have kbure to 
enjoy oursdves said talk togethisr over our affidrs till he 
returns. Certainly yoa were sonewhat too discourteous 
in resolving not to give me the rule you discovered upon 

* Op. cit. p. 128. 
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die fflibject of die com and cube eqmal tO' the Bamber, 
especially idaea I had aomadi entreated fix: iL" 

To iim tlie reply of Tailaka was not iinffetflOiiaMe^ and 
k nay be wdL to mj befozebaod ikaA it is i» be mad as 
xn every main poaali true. He not only vms Mtbali fiflie 
Ixsmalating Eud^ but be was also reservii^ bknself fiyr a 
Tffcck of Im own on. aridametifv geomeitryi and iJgdbia, 
vJiicb be in the «3id did publish at Yenieei sevoiteeB 
yeans .tdSberwards — that is to say, just b^re bis deaAb. 
It extttided eiFen tben ao furtbar than quadratiG eq/oA* 
tioms^ being bis Book the First of Algebra, and did not 
contain the whole of his knowledge, nor does his know« 
ledge of the two conterted mles appear to heeve finictified 
at all in bis own mind during all that time, as he justly 
sapposed that it Bi%ht| and as it b^an to do the moment 
it had found its way into the riehei: soil of Ctfdaa's 
genius. Haoolo refilled thus: 

" 'SWOEA I tdl you that I am not so i7«ry chary on 
account of the simple rule or the calculation made by use 
of k, but on account of those things that by knowletige 
of it may be disoovesed, because it is a key that opens the 
way to the invesdigaticm of an infinity of otbar rules, and 
if I were not. at piesent occupied upon a trao^tion of 
Euclid into the vulgar tongue (and by this time I have 
tranakted as j&r as his thirteenth book), I should have 
already found a general rule for many . other cases. As 
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soon as I shall have finished my labour upon Euclid 
already commenced, I am intending to compose a work 
on the practice of arithmetic, and together with it a new 
algebra, in which I propose not only to publish to every 
ma& all my said discoveries concerning new cases, but 
many others, to which I hope to attain, and I hope to 
show the rule for investigating an infinity of other 
things, which I hope will be a good and useful work« 
That is the reason why I deny my rules to everybody, 
though I at present make no use of them (being, as I 
said, occupied on Euclid), and if I taught them to any 
speculative person like your excellency, he could easily 
from such evidence find other cases to join to the dis- 
covered ones, and publish with them as himself their dis- 
coverer, by doing which he would spoil all my design. So 
that this is the chief reason why I have been so dis- 
courteous towards your excdlency, and the rather, as you 
are now printing your work on the same subjects, and 
have written to me that you propose to publish such my 
inventions under my name, and to make me known as 
the discoverer. Which, in fact, does not at all please me, 
because I wish to publish such my discoveries in my own 
works and not in the works of other people. 

M. HiBBONiMO. And I also wrote to you that if you 
were not content that I should publish them, I would 
keep them secret. 
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NiCOLO* Enough that on that head I was not willing 
to believe you. 

M. HiEBONiMO.. I swear to you hy tfie sacred Gospel, 
and on the faith of a gentleman, not only never to publish 
your discoveries, if you will tell them to me, but also I 
promise and pledge my faith as a true Christian to put 
them down in cipher, so that after my death nobody shall 
be able to understand them. If you will believe me, do; 
if not, let us have done^. 

NiCOLO. If I could not put faith in so many oaths I 
should certainly deserve to be regarded as a man with no 
faith in him; but since I have made up my mind now to 
ride to Vigevano to find his excellency the lord mar- 
quis, because I haye been here already three days, and 
am tired of awaiting him so long, when I am returned I 
promise to show you the whole. 

M. HiERONiMO. Since you have made, up your mind 
at any rate to ride at once to Vigevano to the lord mar- 
quis, I will give you a letter to take to his excellency, in 
order that he may know who you are; but before you go 

1 " M. HiERO. lo ui giuro, ad sacra dei evangelia, e da real gen- 
tilliuomo, non solamente da non publicar giamai tale uostre inven- 
tioni, se me le insignate. Ma anchora ui prometto, et impegno la 
fede mia da real Christiano, da notarmele in zifera, accioche dapoi la 
mia morte alciino non le possa intendere, se mel uoleti mo credere 
credetilo se non lassatilo stare. Nioolo. Non uolendo io prestar fede 
k tanti uostri giuramenti io meritaria certamente da esser giudicato 
huomo senza fede^ ma percbe ho deliberato caualcare per fina li 
Yegeyene ....'* Sec Op. cit. p. 124. 
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I should wish you to ihow me the rule fbc duae eases of 
yours, as you have promised. 

Ni€OLa. I am williag; but yoa ahooU know, that in 
order to be aUe on any sudden oocasioA to remember my 
method of oparationy I have reduced it to aruleia liiyme, 
because, if I had not used this precaution^ it would often 
have escaped from my mind; and although these rhymes 
of mine are not veiy nea^ I have not minded that, be- 
cause it was enough that they served to bring the rale into 
my memcoy whenever I repeated thenu That rule I will 
write for you with nay own band, in oiier that yon may 
be sure that my discovery is given to you furly and 
well" 

The verses then £[dlow which contain the rule £ov the 
three esse, oi^ -^ &« = cya^ = bae-^c andar^ 4" ^ = ^9 
discovered by Tartalea in 1534. Translated into the 
langm^ o£, vkod&ni mathematical, ihey read tkns^: 

1 The mystic Aymes thenuelTes hone f oiDoir. TnUBa^ 
was a tbiag to pazd» Petunsh. : 

" Qnando chel cubo con le cose apresso 
8e aguaSa )k qmidbt mnet^ fiscreld 
Tronan dui altri differenti in esso 
Dapoi teirai qnesto per consoeto 
Gh'el lor prodntto sempre sia vgasSe 
Al terzo^cubo ddle cose neto 
El redduo poi sno generale 
Belfi lor lati cnbi ben sottratti 
Tarra la toa cosa principale. 
In el secondo de cotesti atti 

Quando cbel cubo restasse Ini solo 
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Find tUQbsnnbeis zaadj^ sothtfcjy — y i= cmtbefint 
case or z + y = c in the second and third case% and 
xtf rr (i4)^t tlien ui?=r y«2 — y^intiie £rat one, and 
x = y*2 + </*jr in dte «*hcar two. He origmal vcwes 
are givm in a nolie bdow. Tartelea wt» not by aay 
n^ans Bingakr in hia pnuctioe of eonYeitiiig «i^ a mie 
isto a Terafied emgma. In lids reiqpect he foUoved ^mj 
example set by the first of the Italian panted algebriats, 
Luca di Borgo, who had for each of the three fiacms odT 
nvhichL an egmtion of tibe aeooad d^ree iasuseeptibk, a 
particular role^ instead of <»ie general rule that aoffioed fiir 
all. The three Tales he cgpreroed in three Latin yatrtiiw, 
of whidi one will be found cited below as a spedmai of 
the manner^. It was not, tibeiefare, any indhridnal oon* 

Tn CMsmarai qaert 'ritri QORrtratti 
Del numer farai due tal part' It uolo 
Che luna in Faltra d produca BcMetto 
El tecsc^eabo ddle oote in atolo 
Delle qnal poi, per commun precetto 
Torrai li lati cabi insieme gionti 
£t cotal ramma sara 11 tuo concetto 
El terzo pel de questi nostri conti 
Se solve c(d teoondo se ben goaidi 
Che per natura son quasi congionti 
Questi trouai, et non con passi tardi 
Nel mille cioqiieoeat'e ^oatio \ treHta 
Con fondamenti ben said' ^ gagliardi 
NeUa citta dal mar' int(»mo ceuta." 

Quesiifi €i Invea&Mii p. 123. 
I have not yentared to inteifi^re with the allowance opginally made hy 
TaEtalea toiuA poem, of one fuU stop and two commas. 
^ Pclmi cuKHiiB yersua. 

'* Si res et census numero coequantur a rebus 
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ceit which caused Tartalea to put his process into 
rhyme. 

^^ Which rhyme," having quoted it> he went on to say, 
« speaks so clearly, that, without other example, I think 
your excellency will be able to imderstand the whole. 

M. HiEBONiMO. I shall no doubt imderstand it, and 
have almost imderstood it at once ; go however, and when 
you have returned, I will let you see whether I have 
understood* 

NicOLO. Now your excellency will remember not to 
fail of your promised faith, because if by ill fate you 
should fail in it, that is to say, if you were to publish these 
cases either in that work which you are now printing, or 
in any other, though you published it under my name, 
and gave it as my own discovery, I promise and swear 
that I will cause a book to be printed immediately after- 
wards that you shall not find very agreeable. 

M. HiEBONiMO. Do not doubt that I shall perform 
what I have promised; go, and feel secure upon that 
point ; give this letter of mine to the lord marquis on 
my part. 

NicOLO. Now I bid you farewell. 

Bimidio surapto censum producere debes 
Addere que numero: cigus a radice totiens 
Tolle semis Temm census latusque redibit.*' 

Luca di Borga Svmma de Arithmetica Geometria^ 
&c (ed. 1494) Dist viii Tract 5, p. 145. 
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M. HiERONlMO. May the hour be lucky in which you 
depart. 

NicOLO (aside). By my faith, I shall not go gallanting 
to Vigevano. So I shall just travel back to Venice, come 
of it what may^" 

I ^'NiooLO. Hor BU me aiiocnnando. M. Hibbo. Andati in bon' 
hora. 

KicoLo. Per la fede mia che non uoglio andare altmmente ii Vige- 
Tene, and me uoglio uoltare alia uolta de Venetia, nada la ooea come 
si uQgtio." Qaes. et Xnr. p. 124. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 



THIS CHAPTEB 18 CONTAINED AN AiMKniin: ttT TBM i0B AU IBOM,' 
TimXS OF LODOYICO rBBBABI, CABDAN'S FOBBMOST PUPIL. 

NiCOLO went off by no means easy in his mind. The 
secret was no longer his own, and Cardan was a busy- 
headed fellow. Jerome at once went to work upon 
Tartalea's rules, but being misled by the badness of the 
verses, into the reading of (^ b)^ as ^ J^ he could not 
work with them ; he therefore wrote the following note 
to Venice on the 9th of Aprils. 

" My very dear Messer Nicolo, — I am much surprised 
at your having left so suddenly, without speaking to the 
lord marquis, who came on Easter Sunday, and could 
not have your instruments until the Tuesday afterwards, 

iQaes. et Iny. p. 124, The letter begins, << Messer Nicolo mio 
carissimo." All these letters end, it may be observed, with <^Non 
altro," the '' So no more," not yet extinct among onr humble letter- 
writers. It is followed as regolarlj by the phrase ** God " [or Christ] 
" keep you fifom harm," " Iddio da mal ui guardi." Thus the ending 
of this letter, for example, was " Non altro Christo 4a mal ui guardL 
In MiUano alii 9 Aprile 1 539. Hieronimo Cardano medico, tutto rostro." 
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ancl Willi grett diffieultj-. Hofweyei, he had them, and 
understood Ihen 7 I preeented them on the same Tuesday 
in the enreimig. Truly I Aiok joa were wttmg in mA 
making yomedf known to his exceUeney, became he is 
a most Eb^ral prince, and a great kxver and abettor of 
genius, and he valaed your instruments and desired to 
have tiiera explained to ham, and I diowed Imn svocinctly 
their valne ; now tiiat most suffice ; like time may yet 
come when yoa may be glad to be known by &e lord 
mcurquis. When I know for what reason yon left, or by 
whom you were ad^iaed to do 90, 1 wifl tefi him. 

As fer my wcnrk, I think it will be complete next week, 
for th«re are only three more leaves to be fiHed. As for 
thegnestion of your case of the cosa and cnbe equal to the 
number, Z &ank you much for having given me the 
mk^ and I wiU let you see that I diall not be ungrateful. 
But, howefTOT, I must confess my £iult in not having had 
ingenuity enough yet to understand it, &ere(bre I beg 
you, for the love you bear me, and for the friendship that 
is between us, and that will, I hope, last while we live, to 
send me soUlFed this question — one cube, three cosas equal 
to ten; and I hope that yoo will have as nnich good-will 
in sending as I in receiving it. So no more. Christ keep 
you from harm. In Milan, on the 9th of April, 1539. 
HiEitONTBfO Cardait, Physician. 
" AH" [we Aould say ever] *' yours^" 
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Nicolo in reply did not refcum Jerome's " Mio Caria- 
simo/' or sign himself all his, but explained to the '^ Ho- 
norando Messer Hieronimo/' that nobody must be blamed 
for advising him to return to Venice, because he had 
promised his friends that he would be with them at 
Easter, and as it was he had much trouble in getting 
home by Holy Sunday. "Concerning your work," he 
said, " I much desire that it shall be out soon, and should 
like to see it, because if I do not see it I shall be suspect- 
ing that you have broken your word, that is to say, may 
have interpolated my rules in some part of it^." Certainly 
if Nicolo had had blood-guiltiness upon his conscience, 
and had betrayed his secret to a woman, he could not 
have been more nervously expectant of the terrors of 
exposure. Seeing at once what part of his rhyme had 
puzzled Cardan, he. gave the required explanation, and 
concluded his letter thus: ** So no more. God keep you 
from harm. In Venice, on the 23rd of April, 1539. 
Remember your promise. 

Nicolo Tartalea, of Brescia." 

On the 12th of May Jerome set his friend's mind at 
ease by sending a copy of his book, with the following 
letter: 

1 << Circa alia vostra opera molto desidero che la se fomisca presto, 
et ui uederla, perche per fin che non la uedo sto suspettoso che quella 
non mi manchi di fede, doe che guella non ue interponga, 11 miei capi- 
tolL" Tartalea, p. 124. 
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" In answer to your letter of the 23rd of April, received 
the other day, very dear Misser Nicolo, I will reply to 
you succinctly part by part, and first as to the excuse of 
your departure without going to Vigevano, I desire 
nothing but what you desire, and regret that you have 
been put to so much trouble on my account, without any 
advantage for yourself. 

" As to my work, just finished, to remove your sus- 
picion I send you a copy, but I send it unbound, for I 
would not have it beaten while it was so fresh. As for 
your rule and my case solved by you, I thank you very 
particularly, and praise your ingenuity above all with 
which I have met, and am more pleased than if you had 
given me a hundred ducats. I hold you as my very 
dear friend. I have tried the rule and fotmd it universal. 
As to the doubt you have lest I should print such your 
inventions, my faith that I have given you with an oath, 
ought to suffice^, because the hastening of my book was 
nothing to the purpose, for whenever I like I can add to 
it. But I hold you excused by the importance of the 

^ *' . . . la mia fede che ui ho data con giuramento, iii doueua bas- 
tare, perche la speditione del mio libro non faceua niente a questo, 
perche sempre che mi pare gli posso sempre aggiongere, ma ue ho per 
escuso che la dignita della cosa, non ui lassa fondare sopra quello che 
ui doueti fondare, doe sopra la fede d'un gentilliuomo e ui fondati 

sopra una cosa che non ual niente, cioe ma el ponto h qua chel 

non h mazor tradimento. che It esser mancator di fede, e far dispiacere 
^ chi I'ha &tto appiacere.'' Op. dt. p. 125. 
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oontent'jony that istta say diftwoivol o£ » gentleman, and 
depending on a thing^ that i» o£ nowozth at alV that i»- to 
say the fioi^dnng. of a booktawhich:ftfcCapiiukun^novum 
or capitola nova could at any time b6:addedy »[id them am 
a thousand other ways^ but the^ pointi ia^ Uiat these is no 
greater treachery than to break &itht and. to displeaae 
tkoie nho have given u» pleasure^. and^ if joiww&e to try 
me youwould findl whethes I shalLbayour Mend oc not^ 
and whethi»i I shall- be grateM fon your fr ien d ship' and 
the favouia^you Uavedone me;. 

'* I send word to you^also^and eaxnestfy beg coBSoennn^ 
these my printed wodcs for my lowe ofl him. who has 
printed them,< and. will send, some' into your town- fbc 
sale, that yoUi will not lend tfaem^i^ut more tiian-neced^ 
saxy, fbr my sake.> I£ they had>been. piintbdi at my own 
espense I would, not say a WKXrd,, because; I. care mose £31 
the ptofit of my fxienda tham foB my awn^. So no mose. 
God ke^ you^ &om e^. In Milan^ the 12tk of Ma^ 
1589. 

" HiERONlMUS Cardanus medicus, totus vesterJ' 

Modo^ partly appeased, oxl glad of ftWMrthing. n^n^ to 
gyumble at, repEecT on this- occasion to tfie " Hxjnoran- 
dissimo Messeop Nicolo," and^ signed himself '^Nioolo Tav* 
talea of Brescia, all jours.'^ He had reoeiyed- tSe- booK, 
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but being btisy cfven hisOSiidid^ bad! onl^foimd time, to 
glance att itand fill: at onoe upon » shoeliing<^ errors ** so 
gross,"' he safyi^ '^tiiat B am amazed a(^ it, fbr one -wonld 
hanretbonght^that^it might bare beenseenmth only Half 
an eye?." Hfe iff quite* '^'sony ftr the Honour" of His 
ftiend. Nicoldr bad veriljrtbe temper of a tHsrfe. 

On tbe* lOtb of July iii' the^ same* year the restieBB 
matheumtieian wb» ftutberiaxcited bya Ifctter fioman old 
pupil settfed' at Bargamo,^ one Mastfer Haphia^ asking 
help in the imtjrihgof some knot of a- problem*, and 
ending witfi^ a scrap of gossip,. to the effibct that a* friend 
firoraMilan^ bad written word' to^ him that the physicikn 
Cardan wasf engaged over a new d^ebraical worfc, treat- 
ing^of bertam new discoveries; Gould'tHejrbe ISrtalea's? 
CJfertaihly they were; Tartalte repEed^ if the news were 
ttne, and cited the- grim porerb: "'IF you wish your 
counsel kept, make confidant oT nobody." He' begged 
Maphio to be on the alfert, and' send hiin if He could' more 
tidings' OU' the matter. The rumour; I need' not saj, was 
false. Jerome made his promise in good fidib; and it was 
not until* five years afterwards that any book of His wa« 
pubfished' upon AJgebnr. Tartalea, However^ had left 

^ *'To8tra eccellentia erra tanto de grosso che me n& stupisco, 
perche cadannoche-hanesBe sQliunente mezzo im''occhio lo potriave- 

dere cos&molto ledicolosa cosa piolto lontano dalla 

Terita, della qaalcosa molto me ne rincresce per honor aostro. STon 
altro Iddio da mal, &c Nicolo Tartalea Brisdano tutto vostro." 

82 
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Milan, sulkj, and already considered that he had a right 
to quarrel with Cardan. Jerome's next letters were not 
answered, nor are they published in Tartalea's book. 

On the 4th of August, however, Cardan wrote a letter^ 
which is printed, complaining courteously of the fact 
that he had written many other letters, which were not 
honoured with any reply, asking for information upon 
various points, and chiefly requesting help in clearing up 
the difficulty of the irreducible case afi zz bw ^ c, at 
which Jerome had arrived in the course of his own studies. 
To this letter Tartalea appends the note that follows: 
" I have a good mind to give no answer to this letter, no 
more than to the other two. However, I will answer it, 
if it be but to let him know what I have been told of 
him. And as I perceive that a suspicion has arisen con- 
cerning the difficulty or obstacle in the rule for the case" 
(^ =: Jx 4" ^)» " I ^^ *^ whether he can cha^e the data 
that he has in hand, so as to remove the said obstacle and 
alter the rule into some other form ; though, indeed, I 
believe that it cannot be done, nevertheless there can be 
no harm in trying^." He wrote therefore a letter, which 
began, omitting altogether Honorando, or Honorandis- 

^ Op. cit. p. 126. '* Et dapoi che uedo che sta sospettaado sopra la 
retta yia de la regola del capitolo di cose, e nmnero, equal a cabo, 
uoglio tentare se gli potesse cambiare li dati che ha in mane cioe re- 
mover lo di tal nia retta e farlo intrare in qualche altra k ben che 
credo non ni sara mezzo, nondimeno il tentar non noce." 
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simo, to say nothing of Carissimo, thus : — " Messer Hie- 
ronimo, I have received a letter of yours, in which you 
write that you understand the rule for the case afi=:bx + c; 
but that when ( JJ)^ exceeds (^c/ you cannot resolve the 
equation by following the rule, and therefore you request 
me to give you the solution of this equation afizz9x+ 10^. 
To which I reply" — (it will be understood that to himself 
also the case was insoluble) — ** to which I reply, and say, 
that you have not used the good method for resolving 
such a case; also I say that such your proceeding is 
entirely false. And as to resolving you the equation you 
have sent, I must say that I am very sorry that I have 
given you already so much as I have done, for I have 
been informed, by a person worthy of faith, that you are 
about to publish another algebraical work, and that you 
have gone boasting through Milan of having discovered 
some new rules in Algebra. But take notice, that if you 
break your faith with me, I shall certainly not break 
promise with you (for it is not my custom) ; nay, even 
imdertake to visit you with more than I had promised." 

The rest of the letter, which is very long, was chiefly 
intended to be disagreeable. To another of Cardan's 

> In the old algebraical language, '^haueti inteso il capitolo de cubo, 
eqoale k cose, et numero, ma che quando il cubo della terza parte deUe 
cose eccede il quadrato della mita del numero che allliora non poteti 
'fiirli seguir la equatione, et che per tanto me pregatl che ue dia resolto 
questo capitolo de .1. cubo. equale k .9. cose piu .10." 
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quentions, j^iedo iisplkd lAaH two xsf im (paijpk haSt 
SDflwered it — one >of >tli6m, Bidhevrd WetUworth, t&e 
English genthaiain , \wkQm .he pnuadL.much ; jBOid I^«ent 
die two fiohitioiiBrby ik -pigali, wxifeteii ivith theirih^xis. 
Re fiitther talkd aboot hifllSadid, taxd in .y&xiqus mjs 
beardly abused Oaniba^ jfiLriihnHelac,^¥rhiGh he prostounQad 
to>be a confoasd mesB, and sap^uaied mni^.have (been not 
got out of his nownjhead, but '^jadlkcted and loo^ned hyr 
the pen from diirecs boodcs, at divess rtimfis,r)uirt as ihgr 
chanoedto^isjineinto Jiis hands.'* Upon'.anoduer maiiie- 
matical matter he was fixctfaer-^romazed .and AStoumlad" 
at'Cardan's persistent ignoranoe,:laughed :st ihk haTOig 
onee said-to him in his own faooseJliat if ,a jeertain ikind 
of solution had not been considen^ ingpossiUetfoy Looa 
di BoTgo, he should hare tziial to i^asoiST ,it (as if Jie 
could dfiscoY^ anything indeed I),, and ^diougfat it;a pity 
that 1^ did not ^ know phyamc emiu^^fer .the cure i of his 
own errors. ;He aided by saying, "^onoe I held you in 
good esteem, hozt I :fiee .now that J .dfieeired Ji^yeelf 
grossly^" 

'(JJardan ^r^plied .biie% .to .his friend an the .18th of 
October, after. having pethaps waited. until. he hadcocdbd 
from the anger which Tartalea's rude letter must have at 

'^ ** Et CCTtamente ^ ^ gia c^ mfaaiieTia inlxm conto/iira Ikhpn- 
sente uedo die me ingannaita de grossoy mm^tiol^o m oona e nii^ 
Venrtia -aUi .7. Agosto. '15S9. Nicolo Tattalea ^BrisdiMiof." ' Op. ^dt 
p. 127. 
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first oocasiofied. £Ee replied i;o ihe ^* most hoBouxable 
MesBcrNicoloV'^tlwfctlie muab have been beside himself 1» 
write as he had written to one" who was his great friend, 
and had widiout enry praised him to the ddes." He 
added, •' foribeother matter I reply ihat you have been 
misinformed about my intenticm ^to publkh on Algebra, 
and to make known joar Tiiles. I tiunk you mi^ have 
been hearing something from Messer Ottaviano Scoto 
about the iAroana of Mtarnii^^ which you imagine to 
be iihe Algebm I am about tto piiblkh. As to 3^our 
repentance at having ;giv«n<me your- rules, J am not to be 
moved by ^flwt or byany^words df yours to depart from 
the feith I i^edged yoii*." 

To ihis letter Tartaleasentmo tmswer ; still Jerome did 
not quarrel with him; and another letter .from Cardan, 
the last in Nicold^s collection, ^ted the 5ih of January, 
WiOy stated how ♦*^&at deuce of a Messer Zuanne da 
OoiV' by whom ISicolo, Jerome, and tdl mathematicians 
in that patt of Italy were^bored, had come to Milan, be^ 
lieving-that'Cardan was desirous *to give up to him hie 
arithmetical lectures, and professing, -apparently with 
truth, ihctt he had feund oitt irertain rules. Cardan 

1 " Ho receputa una nostra, Messer Nicolo ossemandissimo, ....*' 
2 *< . . . . Quanto al pentirue hauermi dato quel tiostro capitolo, per 

taatto^aon rvd i aono, periMflreipaaileiaiiimiiatOOtajQontra la fede ui 

pnsmisse.'' 
* «Eglie ritomato qui quel diauolo de Messer Zuanne CjaUe> " 
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having had some contests with their ancient rival, dedred 
Tartalea to assist in capturing the ground which Zuanne 
held as his exclusive property. To this letter Nicolo 
added in his diary a number of saturnine and mathema* 
tioal comments, and summed up by writing that he 
should not choose to send Cardan an answer, because he 
said '* I have no more affection for him than for Messer 
Zuanne, ^d therefore I shall leave them to themselves^." 
One of the questions put by the pertinacious Messer 
Zuanne Tonini da Goi, not soluble at the time by any 
one, and thought insoluble by some, was the following: 
"Find me three numbers continually proportional, of 
which the sum is ten and the product of the second by 
the first is six." This led to the following troublesome 
equation: a?* + ^*^ -4- 36 = 60a?. Cardan worked very 
industriously at it, and urged his friend and pupil Lodo* 
vico Ferrari to do the same. Tartalea, we have seen, de- 
clined contemptuously to take the field. An ingenious 
method of solution was eventually discovered by Ferrari, 
which consisted in adding to each side of the equation 
arranged in a certain way quadratic and simple quan- 
tities, of a kind calculated to render the extraction of the 
square root of each possible. By this method of resolving 



^ '' Non li uoglio dar altra risposta, perche k n<m ui ho pin afietknie 
i lui chei Hester Zuanne, e pero li uOglio lasaar tu tra lora" Tir> 
talea, p. 129. 
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an equation of the fourth degree, by the reduction of the 
biquadratic into a cubic, Ferrari secured for himself the 
light of being honourably named in every history of 
mathematics. 

Honourably named and little more, for he died young, 
and left no written works behind him. His friend Car- 
dan, through whom he rose, has left a brief sketch of his 
life and character^ I have already related how, after the 
introductory omen of a magpie, young Ferrari had been 
brought by his uncle to Cardan's house as a servant. 
Some minute detail connected with that event may now 
be given. A certain Bartholomew Ferrari, a man of 
humble fortunes, having been exiled from Milan, settled 
in Bologna, where he had two sons, Vincent and 
Alexander. Vincent was Lodovico's uncle, Alexander 
was his father. Alexander being killed, the boy went to 
his uncle's house, and lived there. Vincent Ferrari had 
an unmanageable son named Luke, who, flying one day 
from his father's anger, went to Milan, and by chance 
hired] himself as fanaulus into the service of Cardan. 
After a time he slipped away from his new master, with- 
out warning given, and went back to his old home. 
Jerome applied there for him, and his father Vincent 
took that opportunity of getting Lodovico off" his hands. 
As a substitute for his son Luke he sent his nephew off'to 
be the doctor's servant, and so it happened that on a day 
*^ Opera, Tom. it, p. 568. I take from it the following details. 



Iie&ie aaeniioiiedt XodQ¥ioo Fesmi, tim 3Bseax jmacB 
dd, went, pooor and iminstrafited, into Je«mieb iieandee. 
But he wBs.a bojjof Tery^extmordia^ luubualabilii^ 
Cardan soon put him to use as an amamianm, jaad 
accepted him n^d; as a pupil and a iamdr^-mcA indeed 
because he ivas a good )boy, fiosr iie ms nothiag <Qf the 
kind. CBis temper was w (bad that Jjsxome 'weit hast 
him with ^tamtiaa, and flhzoid: ooften £tam iia task jof 
speaking to him. Ec gi:0w upjJfioiiKligioiifiy^^Qii^ 
habitual and opeiid»om sxl firod. Ihe Jrieadship bei?B»B 
him^ and Cardan gsew out dfiheir.comnuHLloji^ j}fikn0«^ 
kdge, out of rAe;proUem6 upon -which dtbey had wcH^ced 
together, oait ofLodo^co^ aoaae of 3obIiga^n to tbasimaa 
by whoeeihand he was^xmsed, and oiiit ^. Jerome^ iptride 
at iha^dng ifaidy brcnight befioxe ttbe wot Idjso fine jan int^l- 
kct. Ferrari also mas oi .neat And jrosy ililtle i&IlafCi 
wicked as !he jmaj ha^re tbeen, witix a bland voice, ta 
dieerful &qq^ :and \an .agreeable fiiost nuae, -s^iseB^Yt m 
trifling things^ ai^ £md cof pleasure. £y ihis manses 
and his fadlliaittiipeniaB he .made ma^ fox Umidf mdinR 
WDorld with wondearfiil rapidity. Hk\WQrldly .career pr»* 
sented, in itscoarly courae,:a .great ^eontasaat ito ;datt of the 
unluds:y philofoidifir who .taught him iLaim, £ixeek, and 
madienmiics,.nnd .upon whose ahouldess die hxmw how :ta 
rise. 

At &e age of vejghteen Fenari tbegsn 4o iteach, (and 
excited auwesBal ^admiration in t&e iown. .•He twas 
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soaxcely ttnentj ^jmas old :wfami ilie contested puMiefy 
mth ZiMume^da Ckii Bsd Turtaha:: Tortalea deckros in 
his own book iSmt lie, Tftrtaha, (vne left the viotor: 
Cardan iBtotes 1^ .Fjonxoi oYBxsame than botk, end 
appeals ooonfiSentij, wa. igappoft (t)f :liis .Baiertion, to the 
public Meeaordsithen.extanty tmd rdte common 'understand- 
ing on tiie town* 'Two yeass jafiKSEWBxds .-the brilliant 
young scholar iras Jield in jd much esteem, tiiat the 
possesion fif* his jsraees^vras ccmteadisd for by the .great 
men around ihim. He ^was rtempited by ssimultaQeous 
oSi&rs fromtthe gay &isBac, ifcom ihe emperor himi^, 
who desired ium as a rteaoher ^for hisiBon, end frcmi the 
Cardinal ;df MflTil^ft. jln co&r (o£ (court seraee did not 
lure Fenari/friio .txnredllessJsriumuiial honour than for 
actual jffofit DQievCardinal-s ibrothei:, jEenanda Gconzaga^ 
then goTsmor Jtt Mii&n, .hasving given to the < flourishing 
youth the office of'surve^jroruof :the provinee, mth a salary 
of &ur Unrndxed ^old crownci; ;end the cardinal himself 
ofi&ring iaigely, Jiodojdeo weatdntOi&e churchman^ txain, 
and ¥»s so welliJ^warded, .th^ in< eight years Jie received 
nearly fbur thjousand gold cccoMrns, <in addition to J6tee 
entesdainmeatifor himself, ticorseryant?, and la horse. The « 
oardinaKs good living after ^a time aggmvated -a ifistuk 
mi&i which iFersati became ttroubled, .and unieascHiably 
angry widi his.patnm becauaehe was.unabk to escape the 
conseqiftsufifis lof Jiis own too iree indulgence in the j)lea- 
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sores of the table, the ill-humoured young mathematician 
quitted abruptly his not very dignified position as a re- 
tainer. Then retiring into independence, he built for 
himself a house, in which he went to live with his sister, 
Maddalena, orphan and widow, whom he truly loved. We 
shall meet with him hereafter, teaching mathematics at 
Bologna ; but it is expedient to complete the sketch of his 
career by adding in this place, that he died suddenly and 
prematurely, at the age of thirty-eight, in the first year 
of his professorship, as it was said by poison. Nearly all 
sudden deaths did in those days of ignorance prompt 
rumours about poison ; but in this case there was some 
colour given to the rumour by the fact that his sister — 
the one person towards whom his wayward heart had 
really turned in love — inherited his property, scorned to 
lament at his funeral, married fifteen days after his death, 
and at once gave all his money, goods, and chattels, to 
her husband. That reads like the sequel to a wild story 
of Italian passion. But the sequel is not there. The 
sequel is, that Maddalena lived to be repudiated by the 
man to whom she gave her own soul and her brother's 
wealth. When Cardan wrote the brief sketch that he 
has left of the career of his old pupil, she was a miserable 
old woman, living in the country in a state of abject 
poverty, unpitied and unaided by the man whom her 
guilt, as it was suspected, had enriched. Ferrari left no 
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other fruit of his great genius than the formula which 
Cardan has referred to him, and in connexion with which 
his name therefore has remained to us. He wrote no 
books, and engaged himself during his unhappy life in 
little other literary labour than the collecting of the dicta 
left by former authors. He had indeed written some 
comments upon Caesar and Vitruvius, and of those his 
sister's husband took possession, with all other property. 
He laid them by, as he himself told Cardan, until his son 
by a first wife was old enough to receive credit for having 
written them, as he intended them to have then pub- 
lished in his name. In every way the enemy resolved to 
fatten on Ferrari's substance. That is the story of 
Ferrari; a story of great powers wasted for the want of 
guiding energy and principle. He was bom on the 2nd 
of February, 1522, and he died on the 5th of October, in 
the year 1560. 

Cardan, in publishing Ferrari's discovery, attributed it 
duly to its author ; and in that respect he was not less 
just to Tartalea, though the secret of the latter was made 
public by a breach of faith which, says Nonius (Nimez), 
a contemporary Spanish mathematician, made Tartalea 
so wild, that he was like one who had gone out of his 
mind. Jerome's breach of faith I shall not justify. It 
will shortly be seen that there was no palliating circum- 
stance possible in such a case which he was not able to 
urge to himself fairly; the promise he naade was ridicu- 
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lous, and i£ the wrong, oomiBted nUkor ininrnkiiig than in 
breaking it, Tai^alea^ had. not the ItB&E-oauaBt. taoomj^aim 
Sympathy fbr Taiti^. wa oannoi. indeed^ fed. The at^ 
tempt ta assert exclusii^ii^ttO'thesdeieipeasessioniQf 
a pece of information^, which, was, the ni»ti st^; in. liie 
advancement of a. liberal, smoice,, the refusal ti» add it^ 
inscribed with his owni n«aie,,ta the;oomniOB.hei^, until 
he had hoarded it, in. hopa oL some: day;, wltoii he was 
atleisncej turning it mose largdy to his owni ad^vontage^ 
Qould be excused ia him, only/ by the fiioti. liiat he was 
rudely bred and aeUttanght^ that he^ wns not: lihelj/tto 
know b^ter. Anymonber of a^ libendi prafisBaibn'who 
is mia^y of knowledge,, focfintst the mped of hi& fica- 
temity* The promiae- c£ seoxecy Tv^ueh Cardan had no 
right to make, Taita^ had*, no^ rigbi^ to dsmand. In 
respeot to three^fburdia'of the case; itwe&i indeed, pecu? 
liarly absurd; because of the four rules cdasnvered by 
Taitalea^uid oommunicrttedx to Gardaaa^.he aould daim 
ri^ts of invention, oven one- onlj^ thatwith. which; he 
had turned liie Ud>les against Antonio Maaa^ Sic^. on 
the occasion, of. thdr conlesti The^othen mle then, dia- 
covesed bj him had^ beesi^ knowm nol^' only to lioi^.but 
aven to Scipio Feneo^; at least forty yeaxBibefioxe Cardan 
published it; and. the o&er^ twa lolea disGOEvered by 
Tartalea in 1580, hadi then-, beeu^ fi>r aoma tima known 
to Zuanne da Coi«. 
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0£ tli&conveiBatioxk&and.ooiiesQondenoe beWeen Gazt- 
dan- and. Tartalea. om thia subject we have only, as 
has. been seen,, liie ex parte statement of Tartalea^ 
who gives his own version of the conversations, and 
does not p^iblish all the letters that passed on the 
subject. Yet it is evident, even from this hostile 
account,, that Jerome made a promise in ^od £^ith, and 
tliatTartalea never seemed to consider that it was suffi- 
ciently binding, Tartalea himself proves that Cardan 
bore grosa rudeness verj good humouredly, and that 
though hist gpod faith was doubted and contemned, he 
did not consider, himself entitled to take any advantage of 
its ungenerous rejection. Tartalea's rule was not put into 
the Arithmetic^ nor was it communicated ta the world by 
Gardaauntilit had grown, in the good soil^of his own 
mind,, out of a seed into a tree. He considered then that 
it had become so far fairly his own that he was entitled to 
make public distribution of its fruits, if he gave, as he was 
quite ready to gwre^ and did ^ve,. proper credit to Tar- 
talea for hfs part in their production. If he was still 
bound by the. letter of his promise, since mathematical 
facts could be explained only step by step, he, who 
proved himself to be decidedly the best- mathematician of 
his time, was bound to stand still near the threshold of his 
sciencetfll' T^rtaleap, By 'moving' fbrward and' himsdf pub- 
lishing his rule, Iq&^ tha path, open for him. Tartalea, 
however, was in no mood to be hurried, and he actually 
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died about thirtj years after the acquisition of two of his 
rules, and a quarter of a century after the acquisition of 
the others, without having either published them or used 
them — so that it could be known of him that he had done 
80 — as the stepping-stones to higher knowledge. Cardan 
committed most undoubtedly a breach of faith, and was 
guilty of an abstract — ^though not therefore the less real — 
wrong; practical wrong he did to nobody, for his book 
on Algebra was a great gain to science, and did no actual 
injustice to Tartalea, to whom Cardan rendered in it that 
which was his due. When to the preceding facts we add 
the reflection that this great algebraic quarrel took place 
in the most corrupt of European states at one of the cor- 
ruptest periods of modem history, when the promise of a 
pope himself was good for nothing, we shall be likely to 
decide fairly upon the degree in which the details of this 
controversy should affect our estimate of Cardan's cha- 
racter. 
-^ The Book of the Great Art, the Algebra^, published by 

Cardan in the year 1545, which was the tenth book of his 
Arithmetic, was published by Petreius, of Nuremberg, and 
dedicated to the scholar in that town for whose courtesy 
he was indebted for his introduction to its presses, Andrew 

1 « De Arte Magn&, sire de Kegolis Algebraicis." It was published 
in folio, says Naudaeus, who appears not to have seen the first editioo. 
I belieye it is not in any English public library. 
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Osiander. To hira Jerome dedicated, with a proper sense 
of gratitude and literan^ courtiesy, his Algebra, as to a 
man " most learned in Greek, Hebrew, Latin, and Mathe- 
matics, but rather," he says, ** because it appeared to me 
that this my work could be dedicated to no man more 
fitly than to yourself, by whom it may be emended (if my 
erring hand has ill obeyed the mandates of the mind) and 
read with enjoyment and understanding, from whom also 
it can receive authoritative commendation, . . . Accept, 
therefore, this lasting testimony of my love towards you, 
and of your kind oflSces towards me, as well as of your 
distinguished erudition^." 

Very genuine in Cardan is the feeling that prompts all 
his dedications. His books are always inscribed in acknow- 
ledgment of kindness to the men who had a claim upon 
his gratitude, never to men whom he hoped thereby to 
make grateful and liberal towards himself. They were the 
scholar's courtesies bestowed where they were due; he 
never carried them to market. 

Cardan stated at the beginning of his Algebra that, as 
his work chiefly went into new ground, he should ** deco- 
rate with the names" of the discoverer inventions not his 
own, and that all matter not ascribed to other men would 
be his own. The whole book was original, in fact, with 
the exception of those few rules from which he started, 
^ Ars Magna. Opera, Tom. iv. p. 221. 

VOL. I. T 
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and of exifldng mles the demonstrationB were all his witk 
exoeption of four^ said to liaTe been le& attached to his 
four elementary rules by Mahomet ben Mtisa, and two oi 
which Lod<mco Ferrari was the author. Cardan, in im 
first chapter, ascribes to erery man his own ; does hK)naar 
to Piaanus and Fra Luca ; then, after coupling the dis- 
covery of Scipio Ferreo with a h^h eulogy of the madie- 
matician and his divine art, Jercvne adds: ^^In emidation 
of him, Nicolo Tartalea of 'Brescia^ our friend, when in 
cont^t with the pupil of Ferreus, Antonia Maria Fior, 
tiiat he might not be ^conquered, discovered l^e same 
rule, which he made known to me besought by JXHuiy 
prayers^." He is nowhere chary of acknowledgment. In 
the sdxth chapter of this book lie ascribes to Tartalea 
the credit of having tanght Um m what way to pu^ 
forward all his algebraical diseoiveries, owning &edy IJut 
a hint given by Tartalea led to his use of the method by 
which all the rules in the work are demonstrated, and all 
that is new was first discovered. " When I xmderstood,'* 
he says, ** that the rule tauglri; io me by Nicolo Tartalea 
had been discovered by him through a geometrical demon- 
stration, I thought to myself — iJiat must be the golden way 
up to all algebraical discovery^.'' "Hiat golden way, there- 

1 Op. Tom. iy. p. 222. 

2 Ibid. p. 235. The detuls that have here been gLren axe farther 
illustrated by a highly characteristic portrait of himself, prefixed by 
Tartalea to his " Quesiti et Inyentlone.'' A fac-simile of that por- 
trait, reduced in size, wiU be found upon the title-page of the aaoond 
Tolume of the present work. 
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fose; Oardan proseonted, and the xesak 'vras a ^ork df 
vemaikable completeness and iin*igmaHtj. in it lie laid 
Aovm ndes for aU f^nns and irarieties of cdbic equaidons^ 
having all Uheir terms or iwranting niry rf-them, and lioving 
all possibleirarieftiBs of «igns. Every rulegiven he demon- 
strated geomQtrica%-. He treated very ftilly of almost all 
<kmdfi of tvanfiformations of eqimtions, in aTnanner before 
^wholly unknown. In the same book he for the first time 
made frequent use of the Ete^al notation, n, b, c, d. He 
therein gave a rale for biquadratics suiting aJl their cases, 
'find in the invention of that rule made use of an asBomed 
indeterminate quantity, and afterwards found its value by 
the arbitrary assumption of a reJertion'between the terms. 
He therein first applied algebra to the resolution of 
geometrical problems. 

The list could be made more minute, but it would in 
that case be more technical ; the citation of those main 
points is enough to show the very great importance of 
Cardan's Book of the Great Art, in which the whole doc- 
trine of cubic equations was first published to the world^. 
In that department of algebra, Tartalea had indeed turned 
the first sod, but it was Cardan who ploughed the field 
and raised the crop upon it. No algebraical book equal in 

1 In Hutton's Mathematical Dictionary, art. Algebra, there may be 
seen a list of the chief improvements introduced into the art by Gar- 
dan, sixteen in number. 

t2 
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importance to Cardan*s was published in his time. The 
Grennans, who were not much read in Italj, had advanced 
beyond the Italians in mathematics^ but Cardan's book 
published in Grermanj placed him easily and indisputably 
at the head of all. One of the best of the Grerman mathe- 
matical books, the Arithmetica Integra of Michael Stife- 
lius (Englished, Michael Boot), had issued firom the press, 
also of Nuremberg, less than a year before the publication 
in that town of Cardan's Ars Magna. Before I close these 
details in the life of a primitive algebrist, it may help to 
suggest to us how truly primitive he was, if we consider 
that in that book by Stifelius the signs +> — f w^d y^ , 
were for the first time used. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE CONQUEST OF AN ADYEESE WORLD. 

Tabtalea could not get on with algebra for twenty 
years because he was translating Euclid; Cardan in five 
years had advanced the science by great strides, and was 
at the same time engaged upon a dozen other works^. In 
the year 1543 the separate works written by him amounted 
to the number of fifty-three, divided into a hundred and 
fifty-eight books, technically so called^; and firom that 
date the number of them multiplied so rapidly that an 
attempt to give even the shortest tolerable account of 
them all would make this narrative unreasonably long. 

A very few more notes will enable us to complete in 
sufficient detail that essential part of Jerome's life which 
describes the steps by which he worked his way to fame 
and general acceptance as an author. After the publica- 
tion of the Book of the Great Art his way was easy, and 

1 ** Neqne enim mens tandiu intenta uni negocio esse potest.** De 
Libr. Prop. (1557) p. 12. 

< Ibid. The same authority or reference to the subsequent book 
De libris Fropriis will justify whatever else is said in this chapter 
upon the order of publication of Cardan's writings. 
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there were on all sides publishers willing to buy what he 
would su£fer them to print. He was not idle, and his 
love of print, rather than his love of money, caused him 
to degenerate often into a hack writer, to drag all manner 
of disquisitions into his books for the sole purpose of 
filling sheets; but even such interpolations and digressions 
— always careftJly retouched and digested — ^having on . 
them his own stamp of eccentricity and gfimus,^ very 
likdy hdped to mBk& his^ wosks mora popular. The pub** 
licadonft iaeued by Gardan betweoa tJi& jmx^ 154S2^ and 
I54,5i Gontoibttted to the foundations of hb &me, ami 
tiieae, which I l^.out of sight in order to ttseoe; imint^!- 
ixip4;edly the history of his' most. valuable, trealdse^ include 
tiie last of his less^promiaant worka that will need speeial 
mention. 

In. ihe first place thece was that astrolo^al book 
which he sent in re^y to the application, made fn>m. Uvu- 
rembergbyOaanderandPetreiufl*. Joannes Petrdus pub- 
lidied itin the year 1543vand it waaentitled." Two Tracts 
by Girolamo Gardaoo^ Physician: of Milan; One a Sup 
plenurait to the Almanac, the other on the Restitution of 
the Celestial Times and Motions. Also Forty-seven Na-? 
tivities, remarkable for the Events they Foretcl, with an 
Exposition^." The book was dedicated gratefiiUy* to 

^ *< Lib«Ui duo : uima, da Sapplffln6iito.AlmaQacbL Alteiv da Beatitai* 
tione temporum et motnnuL caB^aBtiiim," Ssc. 4tou Norimbi. 1543. 
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Cardan's Milanese friend and patron^ Fi%pD Archinto. 
So far as it is a supplement to the almanae, it contains 
irarious usefiil direction^ such » how to* find the pole, iso 
Becognise planets at sight, and so forth, with some usetew 
matter, then acc(»mted precious,, of an astrological descrip** 
tibnv The nativities are verj curious. Among them are 
the horoscopes— eadr with an expoation — of Petrarca, of 
Luther, of the Emperor Charlies; V, and of King Francis I, 
of Fazio Cardan, of Jerome himself, of his friend Ar- 
(£int0^ and his other patrons ^ of Venice, fromithe date of 
its establishment, and, in ihe same way, of Florence aoid 
Bologna; The horoscope of Jerome himself I appeoid 
fcr the benefit of any person who is able to understand 
aach mysteries, or may have^ desire tx> see in what fashion 
these things were drawn. 
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Minute explanation of the twelve houses of the twelve 
signs, and of what Mars meant bj being in. one, and 
what the Sun and Venus meant by being together in 
another, while the Moon was in a third, is rendered the 
less necessary by the fact that the sketch of his own future, 
drawn by Cardan from this nativity, was emphatically 
incorrect. What the stars pronounced strongly against 
did happen, and what did happen the stars did not 
indicate at all. 

Concerning his skill as an astrologer, Cardan said in 
his dedication that ^' the ungrateful condition of the times 
was such that no prayers or rewards would induce him 
again to exercise his art." A certain bishop at Rome 
held, he said, unwittingly, the last example of his skill 
in it. 

Although there was at the time, happily, some ten- 
dency to ridicule astrology, still the supporters of that 
science were not few, nor had its professors, when gain 
only was their object, any reason to complain, for it 
was among the wealthy that it found most liberal support; 
princes and nobles still amused themselves as amateur 
astrologers, and these were ready to pay liberally for the 
aid and countenance they had from scientific men. 
Cardan's way to the favour of the rich at any rate might 
have been much more difiicult had there been less to 
favour superstition in his character. The practice of 
astrology Jerome abjured as vainly as the toper might 
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abjure his tankard. He both practised it again and 
lyrote of it again ; twice again in successive works he 
discussed, among others, his own horoscope. In doing so 
for the last time, when the events of Jiis life lay chiefly in 
the past, his comment upon it, and upon all nativities 
by which it was influenced and modified, became so 
elaborate that it assumed by itself almost the proportions 
of a book. He returned then thoroughly to his astro- 
logy, for how could he forswear it while he believed the 
science to be true, and there were yet kings to urge that 
he would exercise his skill in it on their behalf? 

In the same year, 1543, Jerome had begun the writing 
of a life of Galen, which it does not appear that he ever 
finished. He also laboured at a book on the art of Meto- 
poscopy, illustrated with numerous physiognomical draw- 
ings. He wrote other matter, much that he has himself 
designated as prodigious folly, on the hint of which he 
expressed his opinion, and that no foolish one, that there 
is in the mind, as in the body, a necessity for getting rid 
of waste, — that the active literary man must write things 
for the fire as well as for the press. Such a work was 
Cardan's " Convivium," or treatise on Example in Love. 
In the same year, stirred by the restless spirit that would 
never suffer him to be content with one work at a time, he 
was engaged in philological research, and wrote a dialogue 
in his own tongue upon a comparison between the respec- 
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tdye qaalides of the Gxeek, Tiarin, Italiaivand SpanMi lan- 
guages. Spanidi axmifis weis: ao much at home in Italy, 
and 1&C Spani^ language ift ao easily to be acquii^d hy 
an Italian, that Jesome's bus^ mind, could not hasne Mled 
to &^jen on it, and to add it to alL other ac<][\;tiiH^ona» 
Still in l^e same year, 1543, anoth^ of GaxdanV domestic: 
OGCiwations was the collei^aion.intQ'OnamanuBci3pt volunm 
of hifl opigiams and poems. His ^ivid temperament had 
often^ of course, found sslief in vearse^ but Cardan's poems 
were not in any set form given, to tha world. One or 
two are included in his worhs, and ase so directly illus- 
trative of his life, that in their: piopea: place th^ will 
become a part of this biography. 

In tiie succeeding year Jesome issued his Five 
Books on. Wisdom^ from the. press of PetreitB at Nu- 
iiemberg, and added in the same volume a. revised re- 
isiRie of the three books on Consolation, and one book on 
his. own written works* In. issuing an accoimt of his 
own worksj he pnofessed only to foJlow the example s^ 
by Galen of old^ and in his own tima by Eraanus. This 
volume, containing works on three distinet topics, was 
supplied with, an ample index, and dedicated to that 

1 " De Sapientia Libri V. quibuB omnis humanse vitee cursus viyeii' 
dique ratio explicatur : item de Consolatione Libri tres et Ephemeras 
sive libellus de Libellis Propriis." Norimb. 1544. Thia contains the 
first book De Libris Propriia to which reference has been made in 
pEBceding notes, raidfer the titie of " De Sftpientifi," fid; 
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peatroni wlioae' streBgtk. had chiefly heext o£ service in re* 
joauomDg for. him the Qhstruetians oBktad. to his progress 
'bj tb£^ Milanese; Collie o£ Phj^eicians* It waa dedicated 
tc Eranciaeo Sfbndrato,. Senator and (when the book was 
pnblished) Grovemor of Sienna,, who in the dedication 
-WBS: knded. for the; spL^our and intellectual sefiQement 
of.hia private Hfe^. for hia publb piety, the innoceaice and 
eaixeme prudence andi moderation of his* conduct as a 
BEiagistaDatevhisb leniiyy and his^ simplicity of manners^ 

iL the fouirtlL of the five books- on Wisdom there 
occurs the statement concemiing supposed cures of con- 
SBimption,. ithu^h waa destined, to a£Cect the current of 
hia^ afiier^life. ^ When we ouzselves long laboured in 
this city gainst envy,, and our income was not so much as 
our expensea (so much haxder is the condition of a m^t 
tibat. isiseen.liian of one tha£ is unknown, and a prophet 
m of no honour in hia own. country), we made many 
atitemptft to disGC^r new thinga in. our art, for away from 
the srt no step could be made. At length I thought out 
the cure of phthisis which they calLphthoe, despaired, of 
foE agea, and I healed many who now survive." So the 
phyacian wrote^ believing what he. stated to be true. 

Ik- the same year, Pdareius published Cardan's treatise 
on, the ImmoBtality of Souls, whichvWas isepuhliahed ini the 
succeeding year at. Lyons by Sebastian Gryphius. Oht of 
the first jfruits of hia induaiay as« Erofesson of Medicine at 
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Pavia, were furnished the revised pheets of the first book 
of the Contradictions of Doctors, published by a Scoto at 
Venice^. These publications caused a continual increase of 
reputation, and close upon them followed, in the year 1545, 
as a grand climax, the Book of the Great Art, already dis- 
cussed. Jerome became from that time forward one of 
the most popular among the learned authors of his day. 
A few more publications caused him to be more widely 
talked about perhaps than any other scholar of the time 
who did not take part in the great religious movement, 
or express any of the passions it aroused. 

Prosperity had not come to Cardan, but he had brought 
it to himself; in spite of everything that had warred 
against him, he had at length achieved as a philosopher 
his conquest of the world. Dishonoured by his birth, 
discredited by his first training as a child, frowned upon 
as a youth by his university, rejected as a man by the 
physicians of his own town, with an ill-looking and sickly 
body, an erratic mind and a rough manner, a man to be 
disliked at first sight, and shrugged at by all that was 
dull and respectable ; in spite of all, by the force of in- 
tellect and by the force of incessant, unrelaxing work, he 
had at last won ample recognition of his merits. He had 

' This was republished, with the addition of another book, at Paris, 
by Jacobus Macseus, in 1546 ; and by Gryphius, at Lyons, two years 
later. It was then called *' Contradicentium Medicorum Libri dao^ 
quorom uterque centum et octo contradictiones continet," &c. 
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used no worldly tact. His first published book woulJ 
have been tbe last book issued by a prudent man, for it 
put new determination into the antagonism of his oppo- 
nents. Nevertheless, he had steadily continued at his 
work, using a strong mind not as a toy but as a tool, and 
the result ensued which sooner or later must, in such case, 
always ensue. Man has but to will and work. The 
objects of a high ambition are not instantly secured. 
Cardan had not enough tact to create for himself popu- I 
larity, but he had talent enough to create for himself ' 
fame. . To create it for himself, laboriously, by endurance 
and exertion, because no man who moves at a lounging 
pace is likely to outmarch his neighbours. Jerome had 
forced his way up through years of discouragement, 
against contempt . and poverty, in spite of severe bodily 
infirmities, and at the age of forty-four he was at length 
a recognised physician, occupying a professor's chair, and 
renowned through Europe as a man of letters. It should 
be remembered, however, that he had based his reputa- 
tion on the writing of more works than there were years 
in his life, and that of those works none had been pub- 
lished until they had been reconsidered, polished, and 
rewritten more than once, commonly twice, but among 
his publications there are many passages that had been 
written five and even ten times by hia pen before they were 
committed to the printer's types. The whole writings of 
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Cardan, closely printed, constitute as hesery a load as 
any one man would deore to caziy on his back. Very 
familiar with the pen, therefore, his hand must hove be- 
come, for to the last he printed nothing that had not been 
thus written, rewritten, and again, and ^terhaps yet again 
and again, revised^. '* For/' said Cardan, ^ th^ who 
write without digestion are like nsen who eatorude tiiii^ -z 
for a slight and temporaiy sa&faction ihey inflict upon 
themselves a grave and lasting hatrm^." Even now we 
liave not a Tight impression of the whole amount of 
student's work which 'Cardan's writings represent, £ar it 
remains to be added that his memory was very Imd, and 
for the vast store of facts and illustrations in almost every 
department of the soienae of his dagr which his many 
books contam, he had to depend almost ezohsi^Bly on 
written memoranda^. 

This persevering habit of hard work, then, was the root 
of Cardan's fame, for genius is a sap that will not go far to 
produce flower and iruit, stillless to beget solid timber, if 
there be not in its due jflace, hidden from the world'iB eye, 
a root Kke that to keep it fresh and stirring. There were, 
however, other qualities in Cardan's writings to viinok 
we must look fer an explanation of the very wide-popu- 

1 De Lite. Prqpr. (1557) p. 74, 

3 De Vita Propria, cap. 1. 

* '* Qufmtnm tpetuinunui memoarinidiQuitqaBm fleripty."* 
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iarity that they obtained in his oiwn day. He was not 
too nrach be&re his time. His intelleot was strong and 
bold; he dared atten)|X(; all themes^ and there were few of 
the world's mysteries on which he did not reason in his 
booka; but while his power and originality of mind com- 
manded universal recognition, learned and unlearned 
were ^ad to read the worfcs of .a philosopher who shared 
their weaknesses. He was perhaps loved by many not 
the less for being in certain respects weaker than them- 
selves. Oto all theaittiactive and delusive pseudo-sciences 
of his own day, on ghosts, dreams^ portents, palmistry, 
fiigns in the heavens and wonders upon earth. Cardan 
reasoned with ,good faith, and displayed in their discus- 
sion a pro&mdity that flattered and encouraged shallower 
believers. Th«i, too, be wrote upon these and all 
thills not only more profoundly^ bat more pleasantly 
liian die great body of bis neighbours. As a writer he 
wa£ at once learned and amcsing. His quick natiural 
wit made him a brisk narrator even when he was most 
garruloua: theare was pith in what he wrote, and his works 
always sparkled mme or less with those well-considered 
and well-pointed. sayings in which learned and unlearned 
equally ddight. Mysteries of Jheayen and earth thus 
written 'about in s> credulous and marvel-loving spint^ 
made the subject of a curious philosophy, would of course 
yield matter for attractive books. They were not less 
attractive because they were, or appeared to be, practical. 
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Cardan had always a purpose in his writing. Astrology 
and kindred topics were supposed nearly to concern the 
daily interests of life; Arithmetic and Algebra concerned 
them really. ** Make a book;" said Cardan, in another 
of his aphorisms^ — **make a book that will fulfil a pur- 
pose, use will give it polish; then, but not till then, 
it will be perfect." Probably his popularity was more 
advanced by qualities of this kind in his writings than 
by the great and absolute merit of his discoveries in 
Algebra, whereupon chiefly his fame must rest. The 
Book of the Great Art must, however, have assured to 
Cardan among the most learned men of his day that 
high respect and consideration which could be secured 
from the more ignorant by works of less essential value. 

There is another element in Cardan's writings by which 
they were characterised from the first, and by which they 
were made interesting and amusing to their readers, 
namely, the tendency to become autobiographical, and to 
perform self-dissection. We should now very fairly turn 
from a writer who had the bad taste to obtrude himself 
in his own writings ; but three hundred years ago, when 
modem literature was in its infancy, it had a right to prattle 
— the right age for talking properly was yet to come. Now 
the events of Cardan's life, and more especially those of his 

1 The aphorisms cited in this chapter, with one exception, are all 
from the fiftieth chapter of the book De Vitil Propria. 
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later years, were of a kind calculated to excite men's 
sympathies, so that the fragments of self-revelation had 
always a life and charm in them ; they were a pleasant 
sauce that heightened very much the relish of the reader 
for the entire book. 

Another source of Cardan's popularity \/as a deficiency 
of liveliness in other learned writers. There were many 
isolated pleasant books, but there was no grave utterer of 
tome upon tome of Latin who had much more than his 
wisdom to dispose of. The readers of Cardan were sure 
to be amused with wit and eccentricity, at the same time 
that they were impressed with the conviction of his being 
the most learned man of his own time, for there was no . 
other whose philosophy embraced so wide a range of 
subjects. In this respect, and in the charm of nimbleness 
and suppleness as a writer, his chief rival, Scaliger^ was 
greatly his inferior. 

In the year 1546, then, at which date this narrative 
now stands, Cardan lectured on medicine in the Univer- 
sity of Pavia as he had lectured during the previous year, 
almost to empty benches. The confusion caused by war 
in the finances of the university did not check very 
seriously his career, and the position attained by him was 
at length a safe one. As a physician of much more than 
common penetration he was widely sought, and as an 
author, the series of works ending with his real master- 

YOL. I. U 
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piece, the Bodk of the Great Art, had at hat won for hia 
an extenahre lepataiioiij Ekirope being then one n^ublie 
of letters, which was addreseed by ereij man who pub- 
lished books in Latin. The pc^tieal boandariei of states 
then circumscribed no man's literary credit^ and aiitiioiB 
seeking pubUsheis looked about Europe, not about their 
own town only. So the wodcs of Cardan and of many 
another learned man were first issued, mow fiK>m a press 
in his own country, now by a German puMisber, and a^ 
another time perhaps in Basle or Paris. It was, as we ^ 
know, no mere spirit of pedantry that first prompted the 
use of Latin as an unirersal ki^uage. 

We ought not to turn firom these considerations of the 
souree of the fame earned by Jerome among those of his 
own day without one or two oommentiy that may save 
him, and his age also, from too hasty oontempt. There ace 
superstitions current among ourselves. Gredulily is now 
in some respects as gross, ^ugk not as oommoii, as it 
was during the sixteenth century. If we hare made what 
we believe to be astounding stikles in knowledge, let it 
be borne in mind that the men of that age mofed forward 
not less rapidly than we are moving now, in spite of the 
great mixture of error idih their wisdom whkh appears 
so strange to us wherever it is obsolete. The political 
movements of rulers, the devastation of hnds> the demo 
ralisation and impoverishment of the peofde, were then 
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indeed deplorable, and we excel that penod in insdom 
by tbe sum of all expeneace that has been nnee acquired. 
Yet we should know that it was then potsibleto boast not 
less loudly (»r less justly than we now boast in our day of 
railways and electric tdegraphs, and to believe that intel- 
lect had few more triumphB to addete. ^We Ebould 
exult^," said Cardan, writii^ in this Tdn — ^ we should 
exult in a field covered with blononr. For what is more 
wonderM ihftn pyrotechny or the thunderbok aimed by 
the hands of mortals, which is more devastating than the 
thiinder of celestial b^i^ ? Nor will I be silent con- 
cerning thee, great magnet, by whom we are led through 
the vastest seas in the darkness of night, through fearful 
storms, into strange, unknown regions. Add also the in- 
vei^ioii of typography, achieved by mortal handicraft and 
heavenly wit, rival to the divine miracles, and what more 
is there to be done nnkss we occupy the heavens ?* 

Again we Aould remember, if we would do justice 
not to his age only, but also to Jerome himself, that the 
strange combination in one diaracter of high intellectual 
endowment with auperstidons of incredible absurdity — 
the kind of mixture we have noticed in Cardan — ^was 
common among the £9remost men of aU that time. Cepler 
himself^ like Cardsm, cast nativities ; Tyeho Brahe kept 
an idiot, whose mouthings he received as revelations from 

* De Yitk Propria, tap. •xtr, 
v2 
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on high ; Melancthon was an interpreter of dreams ; and 
Luther, who abounded in many superstitions of his day, 
had so certain a belief in killcrops, or devil's changelings, 
that having seen a boy at Dessau whom he took for a 
changeling, he did not scruple to advise his murder. " I 
told the Prince of Anhalt, that if I were prince of that 
country, I would venture homiddium thereon, and would 
throw it into the river Moldau^." 

The self-revelations of Cardan may furnish us with a 
more vivid picture of such inconsistencies than could be 
h^d from others using the subdued tone common among 
men in intercourse with one another. I do not, however, 
think that he was in such matters a greater curiosity than 
many of the learned men about him. His eccentricity 
consisted perhaps more in the extent of his candour than 
in his peculiarities of conduct or opinion. 

It is not, for example, every writer who is ready to 
amuse his readers with a chapter upon what he likes to 
have for breakfast or for supper, and how long he likes 
to be in bed. When he was old and garrulous, Cardan 
poured out a rich store of such details, which now serve 
pleasantly not only in aid of a minute depiction of him- 
self, but also in illustration of the manners of his time^, 

1 For these hints I am indebted to Dugald Stewart's preliminaiy 
article in the Encjclopsedia Britannica. 

< Authority for all the succeeding details upon food and diess wiU be 
found in chaps, vi. viii. and xx. of the book De Vit& Propria. 
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Cardan had a constitution that required to be refreshed 
with a full measure of sleep. He avoided night-watchings 
as much as possible ; he liked to spend ten hours in bed, 
during eight of which he slept if his health happened to 
be pretty good, otherwise he had not more than four or 
five hours of proper rest. When he was wakeful he was 
accustomed to get up and walk round his bed counting 
thousands, with the hope of making himself sleepy. He 
took but little medicine, being a doctor; but when his 
sleeple^ness grew to be troublesome he abstained very 
much from food, or put himself upon half diet. The 
medicinal remedies most used by him to procure sleep 
"were bear's grease, or an ointment of poplar, applied 
externally in seventeen places. It is an edifying thing 
for us to figure to ourselves one of the most eminent 
physicians of the sixteenth century rising at night weary 
of watching, to grope for his little jar of bear's grease, 
and then patiently sitting down on the edge of the bed 
to anoint the top of his head and the soles of his feet, his 
elbows, his heels, his thighs, his temples, his jugulars, the 
regions of his heart and liver, and his upper lip, according 
to the formula prescribed, then creeping into bed again 
to try the value of his remedy. 

Two hours after the sun Jerome rose for the day. He 
was not much troubled with the putting on of clothes, for 
he was careless about the purchasing of new dress ; during 
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the dap of which the storj has been thus txr tdAj care- 
less upon compcdaion. His private opinum was that ioar 
garments ought to suffice for a man, (me heavy and one 
heavier, one Kght and one lighter. With those he could 
make fourteen respectable combinations of attire, not 
counting one that consisted in the wearing of them all at 
o»ce. He did not quite act up to that theory, but be 
had not a predilection for new clothes, and was commonly 
to be found wearing dress of a paat fashion, or when he 
became more of a travdler, wearing out in one country 
(dothes bought in another. Thus, for example, after hk 
return from the Scotch journey, presently to be related, 
he caused remark among his neighbours by continuing 
to wear the dress &at he had bought in Edinburgh, 
Edinburgh fashioi^ being foolish in the eyes of Pavia, 
Milan, and Bologna. 

Cardan liked a heavy supper and a light break&st, 
supper being his chief meal during the day. The light 
breakfast consisted in his mature and later life of bread, 
water, and raisins, tea and oa&e being in those days 
imknown. To his wife and children he was attached 
very warmly, though Aldo, his youngest son, proved a 
young scapegrace, and began early to trouble him. His 
eldest boy, Gian Batista, was good and amiable ; trained 
by Cardan to his own profession, he was simple-minded 
and of quiet ways ; Clara, the daughter too, was a good 
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girl ; and we may suppose tbat wife and children were 
ifeot shut out of the philoaopher's study. There he worked 
with his feet naked, dipping his pen into a costly inkstand, 
and not unwilling to bend his sickly face sometimes over 
one of the pet animals, whether it weare cat, dog, goat, 
or bird, that was allowed to scratch or. hop among his 
papers. Then he had pati^ts to see, and his lecture to 
deliver. When his dinner came it was a light one. It 
was never less, however, than the yolk of an ^g, with 
two or more ounces of bread, and with or without a 
modicum of wine. On Friday or Sunday he had shell- 
fish, of which he was very fond. There was no adid 
food — not counting fish as solids — that he liked better 
than veal, and the way to cook veal to his utmost satis- 
faction was to stew it in a pot without liquor, after it had 
been wdl beaten with the backs of knives. It was then, 
he considered, moister and richer than meat roasted on a 
epit. After dinner Cardan liked a little music. 

Supper — tea being of course an unknovm meal — was 
the great gastronomic event of Cardan's day. There was 
always a dish of beet, or dbe rice with a salad ; but he 
preferred endive. Fish, he tells us, he liked mtlch better 
than meat; but then it odust needs be good and fresh. 
Fond too of angling, he was glad when he had fish of his 
own catdnng. Of all fish he preferred fresh-water shell- 
fish, and of those above all others river mussels, because, 
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we are told, his mother longed for them before he came into 
the world; but he had a. great partiality for oysters too, 
and cockles. He is particular to specify his regard for 
codfish, halibut, and sturgeon, for turbot, mullet, gudgeon, 
soles, flounders, and others ; also for pike and carp ; also 
for land tortoises. He liked tunny in all states ; and her- 
rings, whether salt or fresh, but best of all when dried. 
After all he is not sure whether the best of all eatables is not 
a well-selected carp, weighing from three to seven pounds. 
From large fishes he lets us know that he removed the head 
and belly, but from small fishes only the backbone and tail 

Of flesh meats he preferred veal and pork, roasted or 
minced. He was particularly fond of chickens' wings, 
and of the livers of capons and pigeons, and of giblets 
generally. 

He had a partiality for sweets; and records his power 
of appreciating the delights of honey, of ripe grapes, of 
melons, figs, cherries, peaches, and the like; he is at the 
same time particular in stating that none of these things 
disagreed with him. In oil he delighted beyond measure, 
whether mixed with salt or with sweet olives. Onions 
always did him good; and he foundrue also of great virtue 
in preserving him from poisonous influences of all kinds. 
He derived benefit, also, from the use of Roman worm- 
wood. He allowed himself at supper about half a pint 
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of sweet wine, to which he put an equal, or rather more 
than an equal, quantity of water. 

Having in his old age told the world these things, 
Jerome amused himself with the manufacture of a little 
burlesque sketch of the philosophy of victuals, which 
may be taken as a satire upon some of his own graver 
generalisations. " There are," he says, " seven summa 
genera of things — air, sleep, exercise, food, drink, medi- 
cine, preservatives. And there are fifteen species — air, 
sleep, exercise, bread, meat, milk, eggs, fish, oil, salt, 
-water, figs, rue, grapes, and onions. There are fifteen 
preparatives — fire, ashes, the bath, water, pot, frjdngpan, 
spit, gridiron, knife-back and knife-edge, a grater; parsley, 
rosemary, and laurel." Here, it may be observed, the list, 
made up at random, wants one article more. " Of exer- 
cises, there are the grinding-wheel, walking, riding, the 
small pestle and mortar, cart, making of cutlery, riding 
(this item is repeated), the saddle, navigation, cleaning 
of platters, friction or lotion; fifteen," adds Jerome, sud- 
denly counting them up, though they are but a ragged 
ten, into conformity with his abstruse system of fifteens. 
" These things," he adds, writing no doubt after supper, 
with a twinkle in his eye, "I have reduced to a com- 
pendium, after the manner of the theologians, not with- 
out exercise of profound thought, and a great display 
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of reason. Theie are five tliiiigs/' he goes on to aaj, 
*' that may be taken freely bj all esmepi old men ; they 
are, bread, fish, cheese, wine, and water. Two may be 
used as medicines, mastix and coriander ; sugar k used 
in many things. Two things are condiments, aaffiott 
and salt, which also is an element. F<xir thmgs are to 
be tak^i moderately; they are, meat, yolk of ^g, raisins, 
and oil: .the last," he adds, '* a latent el^nent, answering 
in properties, when bnmt, to the element of the stars !" 

So, considering Cardan as an animal, the day, with its 
edifications, passed away, and there returned witli ni^fat 
the period of sleep and dreams. By dreams, as we have 
seen already, the philosopher considered himself to be 
sometimes lifted out of animal existence, and brougi^ 
into communication with tilings q)iritaaL His nights 
were as eventful as his days. He was beset by portents. 
He saw <me evening a meteor whidi approached hk 
court-yard, and, bright for a minute or two, was extin- 
gui^ed suddenly. That, we are told, pieceded his ac- 
quisition of the favour c^ the Marquis d'Avalos, a profit- 
able honour that was not of Icmg doration. He dreamt one 
night^ a strange dream of Alexander the Great, Hejiaes^ 
tion, and a lion, that preceded and portended his admis* 
sion into the Milanese College of Physicians. Alexander 

* The dreams here quoted are related in the fourth book Syne- 
siorum Somniorum (ed. Bas. 1562), pp. 252, 267. 
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was d'Avaks ox the Gardioal Sfbndrato, the lion was the 
college, and Hc^^diaestum was Luca ddk Croce. Ohosts 
of the dead came to the hedside of the excitable and ner- 
vous man* In 1537, a year after her death, his mother 
stood at the foot of his bed in the scarlet dress ^e used to 
wear when occupied in household avocations. She came 
to call him to her. Did she not know that she was dead? 
he asked. She did, and summoned him to come to hear 
next year. But he had work to do, and did not wish to 
leave it. An accident, a narrow escape from serious hurt 
or death, in the succeeding year, was the fulfilment of that 
warning* There was an <dd college friend^ also, who has 
been named on a former page, Prosper Marinon, a friend 
who had died in the flower of years, and with whom 
Jerome had formerly discoursed of ghostly things, and of 
the state of the soul after death. Prosper Marinon had 
come to his bedside, also a year after deaths and he too being 
asked, had said that he knew himself to be dead, and had 
stooped down over his old friend, and kissed him on the 
lips. A second time, lat^ in Cardan's life, the ghost of 
Prosper Marinon viated at night hisi old companion. 

Such visions w«ce a portion of his bodily infirmity. His 
flesh was tainted from the first with evil humours, and the 
gout, which appeared soon after he removed to Pavia, was 
no more than a link in a long chain of maladies produced 
at one time by the irritable state of his nervous system, 
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and at another time by the impure condition of his blood. 
But it is just to balance these considerations of his weak- 
ness with a few more suggestions of his strength. By the 
help of a few aphorisms taken from his works, this can 
be done very briefly. The first two of the following 
ideas I quote, not for their truth — they wrong humanity 
— ^but because they are at once clever and characteristic of 
the morbid feelings out of which they spnmg; the rest 
are wisely thought as well as shrewdly uttered:: 

" To a man saying, * I pity you,* I replied, * You have 
no right to do so.' 

I told a youth whom I was warning against evil com- 
pany, * I can show you many an apple that has become 
rotten through lying with others in a heap, but I can 
show you no heap that has made a rotten apple sound 
again.' 

I said to a servant from whom I parted, ' You please 
me, but I don't please you; therefore I am obliged to leave 
you.' 

Better omit a hundred things that should be said, than 
say one thing that ought to be omitted. 

If you were without money, children, friends, and had 
the other gifts of life, you could be happy. Wanting 
those, and these also, there would remain to you few 
days for sorrow. 

The vulgar admire knowledge that comes of experi- 
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ence ; the knowledge valued by the learned is that 
which is obtained by reasoning from the effect up to the 
cause. 

When you mean to wash, first see that you have a 
towel handy." 

Jerome tells us that the occupations in his study served 
to moderate the great sense of his love for wife and chil- 
dren. We have now traced his career to the conclusion 
of that long period of struggle with adversity which Lucia 
had shared with him. She was not to take part in his 
prosperity. The white-robed maiden who had tempted 
him to marriage had been a true wife to him for sixteen 
years. She had left a home in which there was no want, 
to starve with him in Milan, to struggle with him in Gal- 
larate, to bear with him the scoffs of neighbours, to sus- 
tain his spirit in a thousand hours of sorrow. She must 
have shed her woman's tears over the loss of those jewels 
and those bits of bridal finery that had paid gambling 
debts, or been converted into bread. But she had not 
been weak. She was brave, says her husband, and of 
indomitable spirit ; gentle, affectionate, and rather good- 
looking^. While Jerome laboured with his pen, she had 
opent anxious dap in meditations upon dinner, and in the 
rearing of her children, when adversity hung as a heavy 
cloud over the house. But with the cloud she also was 
> Qenitoramm Exemplar (ed. Lugd. 1555), p. 113. 
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to fade awfty; she did nol lire to see her husband's 
utmoft hope of fame aoconqpiished. She Kved out tlie 
long struggle, and (perhaps worn down by the succession 
of anjdeties), just when the yean of triumph were at hand, 
the young wife died. Married in girlhood, she could 
have been scaroely moie than thirty-three yeacs old when 
Caxdan lost her tender ministnitioa& 

Jerome had gone to Pavia with his wife, where, in spite 
of deserted lecture-iooms, and the great loss of uieome suf- 
fered in war times by the muYersity^he did on the whole 
maintAin his poeiticm; but to Lucia the change seemed 
no success. In the second year of office Bioiiey was de- 
ficienttand in the year 1£46| there being no funds at 
all in the hands of the senate, publio salaries could 
only be regarded as bad debts* The house which had 
belonged to his mother, and which had &Uen down, 
having in the mean time beea rebuilt, Jerome returned 
with his family to Milan. In. the next year the difficulty 
was removed ; that year, however, llie £dlii^ Lucia did 
not live to see. 

The return to Milan caased a year of fbrced leisure 
and care. Cardan had to rely msixly cm his pen, and 
spent six months in writiag without intenmasion. It 
was then that he amused his amdoua mind by writing 
his Encomium on Gout, to wh^n he was jtiat pledged as 
a sul^ect; thereto incited, perhaps, by the authority of 
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Lucian, among ^wfaoee wcdcs there is % dtamatic tribute 
to the might of the same despot, and throughout Cardan's 
works it is evident that he read Lucian and Hked him. 
At the same time Jerome wrote also an Encomium of 
iTero ; these works beii^ exercises less of satire than of 
ingenuity. It was an old silastic manner of amusement 
to heap tip in an uncompromiffl!)^ way all possible argu- 
ments in fiivour of some obvious paradox. So earnestly 
did Jerome set to work, that we might be misled by his 
writing into the belief that he did really take Nero for 
ft great and good man, if we did not know that not a 
doubt had then been cast on the good faith of those 
by wiiom he was originally painted as a monster. In 
the sixteenth century it would have been almost heretical 
to separate from Nero seriously the ideas of oruelty and 
wickedness. That Cardan chose Nero for his white- 
washing because he was the blackest man of whom he 
knew, is evident tipon referring to another of his works 
that contained the set of horoscopes recently mentioned. 
Among them is the horoscope erf Nero, properly adapted 
to a character of superhuman wickedness. 

So Jerome was occupied, he being then forty-five 
years old, when, towards the close of the year 1546, his 
young wife died^. He was left in charge of his three 
motherless children, of ^whom the eldest, Gianbatista, 

^ Be Morte. Opera, Tom. I p. 676. 
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was thirteen years old ; the girl Clara was eleven ; and 
Aldo, the younger boy, was four. Delicate charge for a 
busy and eccentric student ! Cardan's own mother was 
dead; but there remained to the children still their 
grandmother Bandarini, the Thaddsea before mentioned, 
who, when her daughter died, had survived by fifteen 
years her husband Aldobello. She, while she lived, 
occupied imperfectly the mother's place in Jerome's 
household^. 

Had Lucia lived on, how different the future might 
have been ! The terrible calamity that cannot be 
averted now, might then never have crushed her hus- 
band's heart They might have taken delight together 
in the great fame of the philosopher, with which during 
his own lifetime all Europe was to ring, and while 
the note of triumph was resounding out of doors, there 
might have been other voices murmuring about the walls 
of home than the dull echoes of the mourning of a very 
desolate old man. 

* De VitaProprii, cap. xxvii. p. 99. 
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